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You know all these people 


They are but a few of the great stars of opera, drama, con- 
cert and vaudeville who are at your command—not merely 
once in a while, but whenever you wish, when you own the 


Edison Phonograph 


The talent behind the Edison Phonograph comprises the very dest in every 
branch of entertainment. ‘Che perfect reproduction of the Edison ztse/f brings 
these stars to your home absolutely true to life. “he Edison repertoire 





provides everyone's sind of entertainment— ey 
Sousa and his band, Herbert and his orches- [ire concert. There is an Baison 
tra; the coon shouts of Stella Mayhew and everybody's means fron 
Sophie ‘Tucker, the Grand Opera arias of Slezak, aardlaae a tan aloe 
Melis, Martin, the monologues of Nat Wills, Edison 8 wndard Records ~— 
Marshall P. Wilder and Digby Bell — and twice as long), 50c., Edison Grand 


Opera Records, 75e¢. to $2.00. 





ee Ty , ” 
Broadway's newest success, Gypsy Love. aks 
Hear the Edison at your dealer’s or write us REIL Sarat. 
for complete information today. 107 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. | 
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This famous trade mark on spoons, forks, 
etc., guarantees the Aeaviest triple plate. ag - 


that Wears” 
Send for Catalogue ‘* N45.” 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY 


(international Silver Co.. Successor) 


New Yorn Cwicace MERIDEN, CONN San Francisce 
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How Ants Distinguish 


Friends 
BL St! DENTS of the behavior of ants 
A= \, are aware of the fact that they 
‘i A will not tolerate strange ants in 
SSS their nests. If a foreigner, though 
i of the same species and indistin- 


guishable to human eyes from 
he lawful inhabitants of the nest, strays 
in from another nest, she is apt to emerge 
hastily, pursued and attacked by the ants 
which belong there How do they know 
that she is a foreigner? It does not seem 
likely that among the thousands of ants 
belonging to the nest another ant of ex- 
actly the same species should be recognized 
is a stranger by her appearance, says the 
Youth's Companio The English natural- 
ist, Lord Avebury, in his book on “Ants, 
Bees and Wasps,” published nearly thirty 
years ago, records some experiments to 
test the possibility that ants may recognize 
their nestmates through some movement 
of the feelers or antennz, with which they 
sometimes seem to greet each other when 
they meet 
He stupefied with alcohol ants from dif- 
ferent nests and placed them near one of 
the nests. The ants from that nest came 
out and carried their he'pless nestmates 
home, but threw the bodies of their en 
emles away Evidently friend and foe 
were distinguished by something other 
than their behavior 
\ German physiologist, Bethe, has 
olved the problem in the following way 
He suspected that ants from a_ foreign 


nest might have an odor that excited the 


warlike instincts of ants in the home nests. 
\ccordingly he took a number of ants 
from one nest, killed them and crushed 
their bodies so that the body fluids were 
pressed out Taking some live ants from 
a second nest, he first dipped them in 
water and alcohol and then into the bodys 
fluids of the other ants. He then returned 
them to their own nest Their nestmates 
tell upon them as 1f they had been total 
strangers, and they were driven out and in 
some instances k1 le d 

On the other hand, Bethe found that 
the foreign nest, the odor of which they 
now presumably bore, would receive peace 
fully the ants which had undergone the 
transforming treatment 

Other observers have contirmed these 
results of Bethe’s for many species ot 
ants. The truth then seems to be that any 
ant odor differing from their own puts the 
ints into a warlike attitude 

It is true that this explanation requires 
one to suppose that a different odor belongs 
to every ant nest and this seems hard ta 
believe, yet nothing else appears to ac 


|count for the facts. 


There are many other remarkable 
things about the sense of smell in insects, 
ind it must be remembered that the sense 
1f smell in human beings 1s tar interior 


Ito that of some animals; for example, the 


dog. Man cannot judge the capacities ot 
other animals in the matter of smell by 
his own poor performances 


Exclusive 
“She is simply mad on the subject of 
germs, and steriiizes or 1 Iters everything 
in the house.” ; 
“How does she get along with her 
family ?” 3 
“Oh. even her velations are strained 
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Information for Every Subscriber 


When you find a subscription blank enclosed in your magazine If you intend to change your address, please give us four weeks’ 
and it is wrapped in pink paper, it means that your subscription notice. We cannot make a change of address on our list, unless 
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to begin. 
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month preceding the month of issue, notify us by postal and we 
if they will so advise us, giving full particulars. 
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Foods fried in Crisco } 

are light and flaky ay 
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A Scientific Discovery Which will Affect Every Kitchen in America 


WO years ago, a new and heretofore 
unknown food was discovered. ‘This 
discovery remained a secret while the 


food was submitted to every possible test. 

The many advantages of this new food may 
seem unbelievable to women who never have 
had an opportunity to use it, but they are now 
known, proven facts in domestic science 
schools and in hotel 
kitchens where 
cooking is a science 
or business. 

This product is 
purely vegetable and 
is tobe usedin cook- 
ing wherever you 
now use animal fats, 
such as butter or 


lard 


This Seems Impos- 
sible Until You 
Do It Y ourself 


7OU can fry fish 

in Crisco, andthe 
Crisco will not absorb the fish odor! You 
then can use the same Crisco for frying 
potatoes without imparting to them the 
slightest fish flavor. Heretofore, you may 
have hesitated to fry fish because it meant 
the wasting of so much lard. With Crisco, 
not a drop need be thrown away; it can be 





Fry Fish, then Potatoes in the same Crisco. 
The Potatoes will not Taste of the Fish. 


used and re-used, which makes it very 
economical, Will you not make this fish 
and potato test and learn for yourself that 
it is possible to fry food after food in the same 
Crisco without imparting to one food the 


flavor of another? 
Dry Frying—A Radical Change 

HERE is another unusual feature of 
Crisco which makes a radical change 

in frying. You have noticed that the 

quicker you fry, the better results 

you secure. Al] cook-books say 

**Heat your fat smoking hot 

Lard smokes and burns at 400 

degrees, and any temperature 

above this point is not practi- 

cal, owing‘ to the discoloration 

and thé quantity of smoke 

given off. You can heat 

Crisco very much hotter 

than lard (455°) and it 

will not burn nor 

smoke. To realize 

fully the advantages 

of this high frying 

point of Crisco, 

cook potatoes in it. 





Crisco fries so quickly that a crust forms 
instantly and prevents absorption, thus the 
full flavor is retained and the potatoes are 
more healthful than when soaked with grease. 
The outside is a rich, golden brown and the 
inside is light and mealy, like a baked 
potato. No black specks spoil your food, 
and no ‘‘frying odor’’ permeates your 
dining - room and 
kitchen. When you 
use Crisco for fry- 
ing, the improve- 
ment is so marked 
that you can see the 
difference at once. 


A New Standard 
NTIL Crisco 


was discovel ed, 
butter was the stand- 
ard for good cake- 
making... Crisco 
gives a richer, finer 
flavored cake than 
can be made with 
butter. Butter is nearly one-fifth water 
while Crisco contains no moisture, but is 
all shortening. Cake made with Crisco 
may be kept longer without loss of its 
original fine flavor and soft texture 
Both table and cooking butter vary in 
flavor and richness during the different 
seasons. Crisco never varies. ‘There is but 
one quality—the best. Every package is as 
rich as the first one. This unfailing rich- 


























ness, this absolute uniformity enable you to 
make your cake delicious with regularity. 
Your results in cake-making do not vary in 
the exasperating way they have done here- 





Butter Nearly One-fifth Water 


tofore, so you never waste foods because 
they do not ‘‘turn out’’ well. You get ac- 
tually better results than with butter, at 
about half the cost. Crisco makesas fine and 
wholesome a cake as rich cream, with an 
equally delicate and delicious flavor. 


Crisco also keeps excellently. It does not 
become strong. It is so clean and pure in 
origin and manufacture that it stays sweet 
and fresh. Crisco is never sold in bulk, but 
is put up in immaculate packages, perfectly 
protected from dust and store odors. No 
hands touch it, no unsanitary paddles nor 
wooden boats. You are sure that every 
package of Crisco is wholesome. 

Dip out a spoonful and look at it. You 
will like its very appearance, for it is a pure 
cream white, with a fresh, pleasant aroma. 
It is crisp and flaky, just the proper consist- 
ency to make it ideal for creaming in cake 
or for working into pie crust. 


HESE are strong statements, but they 

are facts which you can prove for yourself. 
Give your grocer an order for a package to- 
day. It requires no experimenting—you use 
it where you now use butter or lard, and in 
just the same way. Make the fish and potato 
test; try it for ‘‘dry’’ frying; try Crisco pas- 
try, Crisco white cake, best of all try Crisco 
biscuits, and yéu ‘will become a Crisco en- 
thusiast and realize why its discovery will 
affect every family in America. 


On request we shall mail a fully il- 
lustrated booklet, showing many other 
advantages of Crisco, the new, and 
heretofore unknown, strictly vegetable 
product for frying, for shortening, and 
for general cooking. Address Dept. L. 


Sold by grocers at 25c the package 
except in the Far West. 


Crisco—Better than Butter for Cooking 


Crisco is being placed in the grocery stores as rapidly as possible. If your own grocer does not yet keep it, you probably will find it in one of the 
other stores in your neighborhood; if not, we wtli send you by mail or express, charges prepaid, a full sized package for 25c. If you order from 
us, write plainly your name and address, and also let us have the name of your grocer. Not more than one package will be sent direct from us 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., Dept. L, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


so any one customer, 
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second bell. 


McCALL’S FOR FEBRUARY & 


Bigger, better, brighter from month to month is the promise of 
the magazine for 1912—and the February number rings the 
Bigger in aim, better in appearance and brighter 
than ever in text, the next McCall's is a heaping, brimming 
Valentine in which the latest fashions are especially featured, 
Don't miss the first instalment of the great serial story that starts next month. 





Don’t miss the other 


special features by Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Wallace Irwin, Anna Steese Richardson, Annie Hamilton 
Donnell, Carolyn Wells and Margaret Hubbard Ayer, to mention only a few brilliant contributors. 


W HEN you are reading a 


story and get so excited 
or interested in it that you 
can’t remember the dinner 
hour, it certainly must be a 
good story. Well, that’s ex- 
actly what has happened to 
some of us who have read “A 
Girl and a Suit Case,” by 
Joseph O’Brien. It will run 
through several numbers of 
the magazine, beginning in 
February—and will be illus- 
trated by George F. Kerr. It’s 
a wholesome but rousing tale 
of love and adventure in 
which John Page, Westerner, 
and Alice Wainright, a charm- 
ing New York heiress, are 
the central figures with Wall 
Street as a background. 





ANNA STEESE RICHARDSON 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX describes in the February 

magazine “The Ideal American Woman’’—what she 
was, what she is, what she might be. Mrs. Wilcox has 
some very clear and surprising ideas as to just what the 
ideal woman is. For instance, she doesn’t have to be rich, 
nor always fashionably gowned, nor ride in automobiles 
Not at all. But she is the woman upon whom the future of 
our country very largely depends. 


WE HAVE simplified spelling—why not simplify house- 
keeping? How? Wallace Irwin shows several amus- 
ing, if not practical, ways in McCaLw’s next month. He 
tells how a young married couple, having more ambition 
and expectations than money, tackled the problem with more 
or less success. Think of having an alarm-clock look after 
the furnace! Think of polishing the floors by sliding about 
on felt skates! Think of setting the table by playing the 
piano! Horace Taylor dis- 
closes the “Gladdener for 
Newlyweds in picture. 


St VALENTINE’S 

Workshops, as described 
by Anna Steese Richardson 
in February, are just about 
the most interesting places 
you ever visited. 


ee - : 





HIS is the month when 
every woman its beginning 
to think about her spring lin 
gerie every woman particu- 
larly who does her own em- 
broidering and sewing \nne 
L. Gorman contributes an ex 
cellent practical article to the 
magazine on the newest de 
signs and effects in lingerie. It 
is fully illustrated and shows 
just how to take the stitches 
in time 


W RINKLES is a term that 


hardly applies to eve 
ning gowns, but the fact re 
mains that McCa.u’s next 
month gives in absorbing de 
tail the very newest wrinkles 
in the making of winter ev 
This, however, 


: 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 
ning gowns 


is only one of many fashion features fully described and 
profusely illustrated for February. Especially helpful are 
the departments devoted to needlework and fancy work 
There are twenty-six pages strictly devoted to the latest 
fashions and to hints for home dressmakers, 


STORIES, give us more good short stories, write many 

of oyr readers. Besides the new McCatt serial next 
month there will be three splendid short stories—“The Sub- 
stitute,” by Annie Hamilton Donnell; “St. Valentine, Com- 
edian,” by Arthur Chamberlain, and “The Sweet Hart Com 
pany,” by Alice E. Allen. They’re your kind of stories, 
the kind that live in your memory and give you a deeper 
interest in life 


OR are the children forgotten in February. David will 
have some concluding Adventures in Funny Bottle 
Land, and Catherine M. 
Webb has a page of delight- 
ful color pictures and verses 
that tell of “A _ Birthday 
Party.” Then Carolyn Wells 
will tell how to build and 
furnish a house in dolly- 
land, and there will be a 
music page for young and 
old, among other features 





JOSEPH O BRIEN 


In the regular departments, Mrs. Whitney gives direc- 
tions in making of lingerie at home; Mrs. Bunce begins a 
series of Practical Hints on Household Marketing; Miss 
Ayer continues her Common Sense Beauty Talks; Miss 
Morton tells how to prepare and serve a valentine dinner, 
and Miss Grahame describes some charming dinner gowns. 
There will also be a page about the plays and playerfolk. 


WALLACE 





IRWIN 
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The Care of Cut Glass 
Cut glass is easily chipped. It is best, therefore, 


to wash it, one piece at a time, in a wooden tul ra 
padded dishpar Never put cut glass in very cold or 


scalding hot water 


To wash: Make a suds of Ivory Soap and 
lukewarm water. Let the glass remain in the 
suds a few minutes. Then go over it with a 
medium stiff nail-brush. Rinse twice in water of 
same temperature as the water used for washing 


’ The first rinsing water should be clear. To the 
"1 — second, add a little bluing; bluing gives a bril 
{| liancy to cut glass that cannot be produced in 
’ any other way. Dry with a soft flannel or a piece 
Li of cheesecloth which has been washed. Polish 
' with soft tissue paper. 
' 


To Brighten Silverware 


Silverware which has become tarnished requires 
special treatment There are several ways of bright- 


ening it. The best is 


Mix Ivory Soap and powdered whiting in 
the proportion of one cake (small size) of Ivory 
Soap to half a pound of whiting. Shave the Ivory 
Soap into thin pieces and dissolve in a quart of 
boiling water. Let it boil until it is quite thick. 
Add the whiting. Let all boil together until thor- 
oughly mixed. When cool, add a couple of 
tablespoonfuls of ammonia. This will make 
enough polish to last for months. If it be- 
comes too hard, add alittle ammonia. Apply 
to silver with brush or cloth. Let dry and 
polish with cheesecloth, flannel or chamois. 


Semen een 


Dishwashing Minus Drudgery and Chapped Hands 


Some day, some one will invent a mechanical dishwasher that will be so 
practical that every housekeeper will want one; and so inexpensive that nearly 
every housekeeper will have one 

The need for such a device is very great; and the man or woman who 
satisfies that need will lift a burden from the shoulders of womankind. For it 
is a fact that the method of washing dishes, as practiced in 90 per cent of 


Next month’s advertisement of Ivory Soap will deal with its uses in the Nursery 





dishes in a better way, etc. 
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Ivory Soap in the 
Kitchen and Serving Pantry 


This advertisement tells of some of the many uses of Ivory Soap in the 
kitchen and serving pantry. It tells how to clean cut glass so that it will 
sparkle like stars on a winter’s night; how to brighten silver; how to wash 


For every one of these purposes, Ivory Soap is unequalled. For most of 
them, it is the only soap that can be used with safety and satisfaction. But 
even Ivory Soap will not produce the best results if it is not used in the best 
way. We have tried, here, to tell how to use it in the best way. If this adver- 
tisement, and those which follow, help to solve some of the problems that confront 
the housekeeper, we shall feel that we have done something well worth doing. 


he cirr+bente- 





American homes, is a relic of the dark ages. Not only are the dishes not 
clean but—what is even worse—the strong soapy water used in the majority of 
kitchens reddens one’s hands and makes them unsightly 

All t nnecess: It possible to wash dishes so that they will be 

iy } he same time, keep one’s hands | king as though 

ic atint parlor and sewed a fine seam a 

he first 1 : to do is to make up your mind to use Ivory Soap for wash- 
ing the dishes This is not an extravagance. It is an economy 

[he next thing is to purchase a dishmop (5 cents), a soap shaker (10 cents 
a plate aper (10 cé¢ a wire dish dryer (50 cents). 

Fina } ‘ dvice of a famous physician, “‘Put your brains, not 
your hand to the dishwater.” In other words, let Ivory Soap and water 


Provide two dishpans. Fill dishpan No. 1 about half full of hot 
water. Put into it enough Ivory Soap Paste, or Ivory Soap shavings, 
to make a good suds. Or, if you prefer, use a soap shaker—it will do 
equally well. Add enough cold water to make the water “‘comfortable” 
to the hands. Wash the glasses first. Stand them up in dishpan No. 2. 
Pour boiling water over them. Dry and put away. Follow with silver- 
ware, then with cups and saucers, plates, etc. The plates should be 
scraped before being put in the dishpan. Wash them with dishcloth or 
dishmop*—to save the hands. Let the plates dry in dish dryer or turn 
them upside down on folded tea towels on kitchen table. 


Drop drying towels in dishpan No. 2. Wash pan No. 1 and dish- 
cloth. Put towels and dishcloth in sun todry. Rub soap on cup-towels, 
wash, rinse in cold water; hang in sun todry. Hang up dishpan No. 2 
and dry your hands. 


*Dishmops will become unsanitary, if they are not washed thoroughly every 
time they are used. 


Ivory Soap Paste 


We cannot emphasize too strongly the value of Ivory Soap Paste, not only 
in the kitchen and serving pantry, but also in the laundry and for general house- 


hold use. 


How to make Ivory Soap Paste: With a knife, vegetable grater or 
food chopper, shave one large cake of Ivory Soap into three quarts, or two 
small cakes into four quarts of water. Keep nearly, but not quite, at 
boiling point for about 15 minutes, or until the soap is perfectly dis- 
solved. When cool, it will be like jelly. Keep in a china or glass 
jar with tight-fitting top. Use as needed. 
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HAT trouble is news has come to be an at 
cepted idea among a great many men and 
women upon whom the country depends tor 





daily, weekly or monthly reports reflecting 
the doings of the world. Is there no news 
in joy nor in happiness nor in a reasonable 
amount of contentment? Or, can it be 
true that so many people are reasonably 
happy and reasonably contented that it is uninteresting to 


say anything particularly about them? We hardly think 
so, and we do not believe that the big, healthy majority of 
magazine readers think so, by any means 


FOR some years the representative (sic) newspapers and 

magazines—or, rather, a very large number of them 
have been building more or less upon the theory that the 
American people, individually and collectively, have been 
and are heading toward wreck and calamity, unless some 
sidetracking be quickly done. Muckrakers have come to 
feel at home and comfortable and welcome in many editorial 
pages; whereas, muckraking, in the original Rooseveltian 
sense, was a term of reproach and distinctly un-American 
in that it was and is unfair and destructive without being 
or aiming to be constructive. Muckraking, in other words, 
has recently become the science of magnifying the few 
flaws or freckles on an otherwise fair countenance, whether 
it be the countenance of an individual or of a corporation or 
of the Republic itself. 


BRIEFLY, muckraking is discouraging—and who shall 

maintain, without inviting contradiction, that it is the 
exclusive privilege and province of men to be discouraging ? 
Is it not, on the contrary, the peculiar power of woman- 
kind to be most darkly discouraging or most brightly en- 
couraging, according to her temperament and the environ- 
ment she may consciously or unconsciously weave around 
herself? Is it not well for one and all of us to begin the 
new year of 1912 by going over his or her temperamental 
accounts and making them balance? 


Se SED ome, 


HE discouraging woman begins with the sunrise by 
complaining: “I don’t feel at all well today; I have a 
pain in my right side and am sure it’s going to be appendi- 
citis. In fact, we must send for the doctor and get ready 
for an operation but,” pathetically, “what will the 
children do without me?” and so on. How does the hus- 
band of this type of woman begin his work-day, think you? 
Is he equipped with the courage and confidence that do 
so much toward insuring success? Then later she pursues 
“Children, it is going to storm. Have you got your um- 
brellas? I’m sure you will be late to school, you always are 
? I suppose not. Why must you 

Not one of you is the least 


Do you know your lessons: 
be such backward children! 
credit to me; and as for Jimmy, he is positively stupid 
Now, don’t let me hear any bad reports today, though one 
mustn't expect too much, dear knows.” Can the dejected 
little group, starting from home and thus reminded of so 
many imperfections, feel quite in the spirit to get much 
out of school that day? 


Between You and the 




















































Editor i 


discouraging woman meets a friend—immediately 


THE 


every disquieting or untoward circumstance that has 
happened to her during the past week is aired and em 
phasized. Her cook has left, the baby is sick, her husband 
is not doing well, the children are backward in their ; 


only the most remarkable effort of 
at all 


herself by 
to be about 


studies, she 
will is able 


Outside the home—in business perhaps—the discourag f 
ing woman is equally depressing. Every effort that a co 
worker may make is, to her way of thinking, a mistaken one 
She foresees failure in nearly everything. She is eternally 
pulling down, and subtly impeding every endeavor—from 
the simple filling of a missionary box to the planning of a 
suffrage campaign 
HE discouraging woman thinks that her doctor knows " 
nothing or is deceiving her, thinks her pastor hopelessly 


inefhicient, her tradespeople dishonest, 
incompetent, her friends disloyal, her 
being a success, her children downright failures. She not 
only thinks or, rather, imagines these things, but she is 
prone to voice them indiscriminately in whatever company 
she may be. 

How depressing is such an attitude and how unprofitable ™ 
a one with which to begin the New Year! Of course, dear 
madam, this does not apply to you, let us be sure But have 
you never known such a person or persons and, knowing . 
them, have you not wanted to show them to themselves 
others see them? Have you not wanted to help them, with 
out knowing exactly how it might be = successfully 
done? Naturally. And that is one of the thoughts that 
we wish to tegard as a cornerstone in building your maga- : 
zine tor 1912 : 


her household help 
husband far from . 


as : 


ONSEQUENTLY we earnestly invite and urge your co- 
operation as we go along, whether it be in the form of 
criticism or suggestion. How do you like the magazine 
this month? What interests you most—the short stories : 
or the special articles or what? Take the stories—which 
of them do you like best? Which of the articles? Of 
course, you are interested in the fashion pages, and we hope 
you will find them more intere sting and helpful from month : 
to month. That is the goal toward which we are aiming ia 
On page five is the announcement of some of the spect i! : 
features for February—notably the first instalment of the ’ 
new serial which is so exactly the McCa tt kind of story that 
you guess it must have been written especially for the maga 
zine. Do not miss a single instalment of this splendid 
serial. You will also notice that we are going to tell some- 
thing about the leading plays and players every month, and 
that we are reviewing some of the best new books that a 
woman or child can read. Are you interested in the new ; 


books? Or, would you rather have the same space de 


voted to something else? Does anything occur to you that 
you would like to see in the magazine regularly that is not 
appearing now? McCatw’s is being built for you—more 


than a million of you—and your best New Year greeting 
to us will simply be a letter stating what you want and like 
and think about the magazine. 
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Dangers That Lurk In Our 
Schoolrooms 
By Mrs. Isaac L. Rice 


President of the Society for the Suppression of Unnecessary Noise 
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ness which amply compensates for lack of 
grammar, that “there's some women that set 
Li (Ve an’ think—an’ there’s others that jest set.” 
WP, his article is addressed to women of both of 
wy these types, but with special relevance to those 
LS who “jest set;” and if I am enabled, by 
means of it, to arouse some of the mothers 
of America to a realization of the great dan- 
gers which menace their children’s present and future well- 
being, | shall feel that it has not been written in vain, 

The average American mother is strangely complacent 
as to the influences that surround her children when away 
from home. Within doors, she pampers and indulges them 
to an absurd degree; but once they are out of sight and 
hearing, she leaves them largely to the care of a beneficent 
Providence, with a sublime disregard of the fact that she 
is clearly responsible for their welfare, wherever they may 
be \nd if these strictures seem somewhat too severe, | 
can only state, in defense of them, that never in the course 
of my public school investigations have | encountered the 
\merican mother who was sufficiently interested in her 
children’s progress to visit them in school hours and so 


LS peor est once observed, with an apposite- 
= \ 



















NOISES FROM THE STREET MAKE THE MEGAPHONE 
NECESSARY IN MANY SCHOOLROOMS 





familiarize herself with the conditions governing 
them in their school life. Everything is delegated 
to the teachers, and if the teachers, in spite of their 
efficiency, sometimes find themselves brought face to 
face with untoward -conditions, which they are un- 
able to remedy—so much the worse for the children! 

It is just such a condition with which our society 
now finds itself confronted. Ina busy, overcrowded 
city the noise of the congested streets is not a 
nuisance merely, but an ever-present menace to health and 
sanity. In many of the school districts it assumes an- 
other and equally serious—although perhaps unconsidered 

aspect; for owing to the fact that when the classroom 
windows are opened it is practically impossible for either 
teachers or pupils to make themselves heard, anything ap- 
proaching proper ventilation of the rooms is clearly out of 
the question, 

Could anything be more appalling in suggestion than 
these ill-ventilated classrooms, in each of which—in any 
densely populated city—from forty to sixty children are 
crowded together for a period of five hours a day, broken 
only by a brief intermission at noon?- Put twenty clean, 
absolutely healthy children into an unventilated room for 
a similar space of time, and you will have twenty, flushed, 
tired, listless children on your jiands at its expiration 

What, then, must be the conditions with this number 





ws — 
oy | 


multiplied by two or three, and with at least two-thirds 
of the children very far from clean—with the possible ex- 
ception of faces and hands, which must have at least a 
formal acquaintance with soap and water in order to pass 
the teacher’s daily inspection ! 

\s to the little bodies, however, that is another story. 
There are many hundreds of mothers in New York alone— 
poor, unenlightened immigrants from the slums. of 
European and Asiatic cities—who make an annual practice 
of “sewing up” their children—literally—in the fall and 
never unsewing them until the warm days come around 
again in the following spring. These children, thanks to 
the provisions of our benevolent educational laws, are 
seated side. by side with the children of clean, well- 
educated American citizens—children who are well washed, 
well combed, well clothed and well fed; and all alike must 
breathe the stale, vitiated air, which, heavy with the ex- 
halations of many little bodies, quickly becomes fceetid and 
poisonous. 

Who shall say to what appalling degree the infantil 
paralysis scourge hatches in the dusty, diseased air of badly 
ventilated schoolrooms? For infantile paralysis is a 
dust disease, the virus of which obtains its entrance to 
the system through the naso-pharynx 

If mothers would only make a point of sys- 
tematically visiting the schoolrooms while the ses- 
sions are in progress, we should hear, from one 
end of the continent to the other, one concerted, 
insistent cry, ringing clarion-clear: “Open the 
windows! Open the windows and let the fresh 
air in!” 

Yes, open the windows! Let children and 
teachers alike breathe God’s pure air while they 
work! By all means—but then, what? Outside, 
in the busy streets, pandemonium reigns. There 
are the cobblestone pavements, generally more or 






EXAMINING THE CHILDREN FOR SYMPTOMS OF DISEASE IN A 
GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOL 


less in disrepair, often traversed by unused car tracks, 
over which the wagons jolt and groan as they pass; there 
are the speeding trolley cars, with their clanging gongs 
and the “flat” wheels that never cease their shrieking; there 
are the heavy trucks, often loaded with steel or iron girders 
-needed for some great office building up-rearing near by 
the din of which would make a boiler factory hide its 
diminished head in very shame; there are the coal wagons, 
noisily unloading their tons of “black diamonds” by way 
of the chute; there are junk wagons with their demoniac 
jangle of cowbells; there are hand- organs whose tunes 
are wholly indistinguishable, although they sturdily con- 
tribute their quota to the general discord; there are 
scissors grinders, umbrella menders and hucksters, all with 
leathern lungs and raucous voices, and all making the full- 
est possible use of these possessions, and at the briefest 
intervals throughout the day there is the nerve-racking 


— 
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“honk” of the ubiquitous automobile, and the mingled 
rumble and scream of the elevated railroad in the far or 
nearer distance. In the manufacturing districts—and much 
of the tenement-house population of the larger cities is 
centered in these—the constant whirr and rattle.of ma- 
chinery are added to the other noises that go to the mak- 
ing of the modern Babel. And in 
every district there is incessant 
clamor—clamor everywhere! That 
is the city—any great city—with its 
windows open; the city 1n the day- 
time, when the children are in 
school, struggling—dumbly, blind- 
ly, patiently, as is the way of chil- 
dren, but never understandingly ; 
with noise-racked brains and over- 
strung nerves and tired little 
bodies—to reach the percentages 
of merit that an exacting Board of 
Education demands. 

In the course of my investiga- 
tions I have visited many class- 
rooms in which ventilation was 
practically impossible because the 
admission of fresh air through the 
open windows brought with it such 
a volume of outside noise. Under 
these circumstances the children 
were dull, apathetic and virtually 
incapable of the mental concen- 


tration required ot them; while the ON THE WAY TO OUR SCHOOLS ARE 20,000,000 CHILDREN 
NEEDS GUARDING 


appearance of the teachers mani- WHOSE HEALTH 
fested very plainly just how much 

effort was required in order to attract and hold the atten 
tion of the little ones 

It is not in New York alone that these deplorable con- 
ditions exist. Until the city ordinances provide tor quiet 
zones for the schools, teachers and scholars in all densely 
populated cities must necessarily suffer—and it is worth 
while to bear in mind that municipal officials are not apt to 
think of passing reform ordinances unless they 
are urged to such action by persistent citizens. 

In the city of Buffalo there is one school in 
which the teachers are obliged to resort to the 
use of megaphones in order to convey their 
instructions to their pupils. New York teachers 
have not yet gone quite so far as that; but 
many of them do not hesitate to say that when 
the schoolroom windows are open they are 
compelled to depend more upon their eyes 
than upon their ears or voices, writing their 
examples upon the blackboard and reading 
their answers from the pupils’ lip-movements. 

We spend millions of dollars annually—we 
citizens of America—in providing handsome 
and sanitary school buildings, in which our 
children may acquire their education under 
absolutely hygienic conditions. We employ an 
efficient corps 
of inspectors 
whose duty it is 
to see that no 
disease can en- 
ter the school 
building by way 
of defective 
plumbing, un- 
healthy base- 
ments or _ un- 
cleansed _ stair- 
Ways and class- 
rooms. And all 
the while our 
efforts are be- 
ing nullified by 
simple lack of 
ventilation, di- 
rectly due to 
the ceaseless 
racket in the 
streets. 

The Society 
for the Sup- 
pression of Un- 
necessary Noise 















RECESS IN A NEW YORK SCHOOLYARD—AMERICAN AND FOREIGN-BORN 
CHILDREN OF ALL CLASSES ARE CROWDED TOGETHER 


was formed primarily for the benefit of the sick and suf- 
fering, and its urgent appeal on behalf of those who were 
incapacitated from pleading for themselves first awakened 
the public mind to a realization of the injustice and the 
brutality cf needless racket. Since then, the sentiment has 
become widespread that it 1s sheer folly tamely to submit 
to distressing and nerve-racking 
noise, and the public press now 
daily voices the complaints of the 
sufferers \ll over the United 
States committees, boards, asso 
ciations and clubs are taking up 


the fight, and no fewer than six 
European countries, following our 
initiative, have organized anti 


1 


noise societies, one of which a 
ready numbers about forty local 
branches 

So far our work has been main 
ly educational, and scores of anti 
noise associations have sprung into 
active existence, carrying on thx 
work for which the original so 
ciety was organized. The crusade 
is, of course, intended rather for 
the relief of the poor than of the 
rich, for the unfortunate poorer 
denizens of the city cannot leave 
it even during the summer months, 
when the scourge of noise is least 
endurable. The rich can and do 
escape from the hot, noisy, sleep 
less city before the open-window 
season really begins, but the dweller in the tenement-house 

and even in the cheaper class of apartment house—knows 
well what physical and mental suffering is imposed by 
the unrestricted din in the city streets 

The “hospital zone” idea conceived by our society has 
already been adopted, with gratifying results, in other 
cities. The public has at last begun dimly to understand 
that it need not suffer from the curse of unneces 
sary noise. But the hospital zone, while beneficent 
as far as it goes, is not far-reaching enough, since 
it protects only a limited number, leaving the rest 
of the community to shift for itself. Thus, the 
plan to establish quiet zones around the schools 
also seems to me scarcely less important than the 
work which resulted in the formation of similar 
zones around hospitals. 

The fact that both teachers and pupils suffer 
acutely from the street noises, and that the dif- 
fiaulty of their work is doubled as a result thereof, 
was impressed upon me very forcibly last winter, 
when a petition on this subject, addressed to the 
Board of Aldermen, was sent to the various 
schools for endorsement by those who approved 
of the movement Within two weeks nearly 
eleven thousand signatures reached me, as well as 
many touching 
letters — elo- 
quent of the 
suffering en - 
dured. More re- 
cently, I have 
been in close 
touch with the 
principals of 
many schools in 
the effort to as- 
certain how 
many would 
welcome the op- 
portunity o f 
having quiet 
zones tormed 
around the ir 
school build- 
ings Every 
principal in the 
five boroughs 
comprising the 
city of New 
York was ad- 
dressed,and 

(Con. on p. 77) 
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By Anna M. Thomson 


Illustrations by W. C. Nims 


re Ww" Caroline, what in the world has kept you 
so?” cried Mrs. Massey, as her daughter 
came around the side of the house. 

“Have I been long, Ma?” the girl re- 
plied, as she mounted the steps of the little 
hack porch, where her mother, seated in a 
low chair, was capping strawberries for the 
early tea 

‘Long! Well, | just reckon you fave been long. I put 
the irons on a good hour ago, so you could press out your 
pink lawn frock, and put in wood twice, but 1 suppose the 
fire’s out, and the irons are stone cold by now. What ever 
kept you so?” 

Caroline, who had been to the village store for some 
household articles, pushed open the screen door leading 
into the kitchen, and entered. She pushed back the irons 
on the stove, and proceeded to put away the contents of 
her basket 

There’s no great hurry, Ma,” she replied, evasively 
“I won’t need the irons, anyhow, because tomorrow morn 
ing will do to press that dress, when it’s cooler. It’s so 
hot now.” And undoing her crisp white sunbonnet, Caro- 
line began using it vigorously as a fan. 

Her mother, who had followed her into the house, re 
garded her in amazement. 

“Not iron your best frock!” she exclaimed. “Why, 
Caroline, you surely don’t think of putting on that slimpsey, 
outgrown white dimity again tonight, do you?” 

“Why shouldn’t 1, Ma?” Caroline asked. Then sud 
denly she faced her mother, and her big, dark eyes had a 
look nearly akin to defiance in their flash. “Because Abner 
Branch is coming again, you think? Well, he’s not com 
ing Ma, and like enough he'll never come again.” She 
stopped rather breathlessly 

Mrs. Massey dropped into a chair and sat gazing in dis- 
may at her daughter. She was a pretty woman, one who 
would have been more readily taken for the sister than 
the mother of her two girls, but the last few years of finan 
cial struggle, since her widowhood began, were leaving their 
mark on her face. Caroline suddenly noticed this, for the 
first time, and it sent a sharp pang of remorse through 
her. She continued, in a softer voice, in answer to the 
mute interrogation in her mother’s face 

Ma, | just couldn't do it. I know you'll think I'm a 
selfish wretch, when we're so poor, and I had this chance 
of helping, but | couldn't, so when Abner overtook me, as 
| was coming home through the short cut in Jones’ woods, 
he—he asked me to marry him, and I refused.” 

The girl paused, in distress. “Now, Ma, please don't 
feel so bad.” For Mrs. Massey had begun to cry softly, 
into the corner of her white apron. Caroline flung one arm 
around her mother’s neck, and knelt beside her. “Indeed, 
I just couldn’t make up my mind to marry Abner Branch, 
mother,” she said. “Why, he’s only a’ year younger than 
you are, Ma Massey. He’s thirty-five, and looks forty.” 
But Ma Massey still sobbed softly. “And. besides,” Caro- 
line’s dark, pretty face flushed softly, “Rufus Lowe has 
come back, and he wants me to marry him. He says——” 

The apron came down, and Mrs. Massey’s head went 
up with a jerk. “Rufus Lowe!” she cried, hysterically 
“That ugly, red-headed boy ws 

“Ma, | think that is perfectly horrid of you!” Caroline 
interrupted. She sprung to her feet, and stood beside her 
mother. “You know, Rufus Lowe and I have been sweet- 
hearts even since we first went to school. I’ve loved him 
ever since he licked Tommy Hoskins for emptying my lunch 
pail in the mud. Tommy was twice the size of Rufus, but 
Rufus licked him. He had two of his front teeth knocked 
out—they were loose anyway, he said—and he was so 
bloody, Rufus was.” 

“Of course, they were ready to come out! He was 
nearly seven,” snapped Mrs. Massey 
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WELI YOU a@/é A NINNY, SIS"™ 


“Well!” began Caroline, rather tartly, then she paused, 
softening at sight of her mother’s woebegone face. “Don’t 
you see, Ma, | couldn't marry any other man when I love 
Rufus, and he loves me? But’—brightening—“! told him 
about what a time we've had keeping the interest paid up 
on the mortgage we had to put on the place after father 
died, and he says he can have it transferred, if you'll let 
him, and we won't have to pay so much. He says five per 
cent. is as much as we ever ought to pay, anyhow. Rufus 
is awfully quick to see things,” with a happy sigh. 

“Who're you talking about, Caroline?” chimed in a new 
voice, and Ruth Ann, the younger of the sisters, came into 
the kitchen from the darkened sitting-room. “Rufus Lowe? 
I thought you two had parted for good when he left town 
to practise, as he calls it, in Sellersville, and Abner Branch 
came out of his shell and began coming here. Has Abner 
quit courting you and gone back to tanning again?” 

“He’s never quit tanning that I’ve heard of, but as for 
his courting, as far as I’m concerned, I guess he’s quit,” 
answered her sister 

“Well, you are a ninny, Sis!” spoke this seventeen-year- 
old worldling. “I suppose you've given Abner the mitten 
so you can marry Rufus and go right on pinching and sav- 
ing, just like we’ve been doing ever since Pa died, when 
you might. marry Abner and have every single thing you 
wanted. Even if Abner is pretty old, he’s real good looking, 
and he’s just as generous and kind-hearted as he can be 
I'd just as leave have him as Rufus, any day, and every- 
body knows what hard times young lawyers have to get 
along, anyhow. If Ma would let me put down my skirts, 
and put up my hair, J/'d marry Abner tomorrow, if he 
asked me.” 

Ruth Ann, with her straight girlish figure, her soft 
masses of yellow hair, and her big, dreamy, sea-blue eyes, 
seeming to hold all the golden romance of youth in their 
depths, was, if the truth must be known, one of the most 
practical of young persons. She was decidedly the best 
“manager” of the family, and, though loving and true- 
hearted. she had a fund of some good sense that would 
never allow her to be carried away by any sudden impulse 
of emotion 

A couple of Sunday nights later, Rufus Lowe—who in 
his role of the accepted lover of Caroline had even thus 
soon fallen into the position of almost a son and brother to 
the other two members of the Massey family—had started 
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home after church with Caroline, ahead of Mrs. Massey and 
Ruth Ann. The engaged couple would stop on the way, as 
usual, for a chat with the married sister of Rufus, who 
was Caroline’s best friend. On the church steps the 
mother and daughter met Abner Branch. 

“Good evening, Abner,” said Mrs. Massey, cordially. 
She had wondered if Abner was feeling hurt, or angry 
with them all, on Caroline’s account; but apparently Abner 
felt nothing but his old time friendliness and pleasure in 
being with them once more. The three walked on to- 
gether, along the quiet, tree-darkened street. Ruth Ann 
and Abner carried the conversation. With Ruth Ann, Ab- 
ner was always more talkative than with the others, though 
even with her he was a better listener than talker. 

\s they passed a dimly lighted house, Mrs. Massey 
paused at the gate. “I want to stop in and see how Mrs 
Brewer is tonight, Abner. Won't you go on home with 
Ruth Ann, and wait till | come? I won't be long.” 

A half hour later, Caroline and Rufus, having over 
taken Mrs. Massey on the way home, found Ruth Ann 
and Abner on the top porch step, in the brilliant June moon- 
light. Abner was laughing heartily at some remark of 
Ruth Ann. He rose, as the others came up, and after 
greeting Caroline, shook hands with young Lowe, and 
congratulated him on his engagement. A little later the 
two men said good-night, and went away together 


The next day Ruth Ann’s few frocks were lengthened, 

The summer slipped away, and with its latter days 
came the news of a double wedding at the Massey house, 
at Thanksgiving time, Caroline and Rufus Lowe, and Ruth 
Ann and Abner Branch. There was, of course, much gos- 
sip about the engagement of the latter two. People de 
clared it was a shame for Sallie Massey to allow that mere 
child to marry a man quite old enough to be her father! 
“Anybody with half an eye could see through that!” This 
was doing Mrs. Massey an injustice, for she had had noth 
ing at all to do with the matter. Abner had continued t 
come to the house, as had been his 
custom for more than a _ year, 
seeming to take a great deal of 
quiet pleasure in sitting with them 
all, hearing them talk, or listening 
to their simple melodies to the ac- 
companiment of the little parlor 
organ. When Ruth Ann, late in 
August, came to her mother and 
calmly announced that she and 
Abner were engaged, and that she 
thought it would be less trouble 
and expense if their wedding 
took place with Caroline’s, at 
Thanksgiving, Mrs. Massey was 
very genuinely surprised. How 
ever, believing thoroughly, as she 
did, in Abner’s absolute integrity, 
his gentleness of disposition, and 
realizing as well that he was a 
man ot considerable wealth, she 
decided that this young daughter 
of hers might “go farther and 
fare worse,” and to Abner was 
accorded his place as the future 
husband of Ruth Ann. 

His new role seemed in no way 
to alter his relations to the mem- 
bers of the family. He gave Ruth 
a large diamond, in a ring, and 
followed it with many other costly 
presents, but he also showered 
gifts indiscriminately upon Mrs 
Massey and Caroline, until they 
forbade him to buy any more. When they remonstrated 
with him, he seemed so genuinely hurt, declaring that “he 
didn’t think it would be any harm to buy them a few knick- 
knacks, now that he was to be one of the family,” that 
Ruth Ann came to his rescue, and told him he could buy 
what he pleased, that he was already one of the family 
This speech gave the lonely fellow more satisfaction than 
any of them realized. 

Preparations for the double wedding were going on. 
The only brother of the dead Horace Massey, Edward, 
sent a check to each of his nieces, an unknown thing 
in their remembrance of him, and a generous action 


ABNER DREW 


il 


ascribed to the influence of his young wife, whom he had 
recently married. With the checks came an invitation for 
the girls to go to the city, as the guests of their new aunt, 
for the buying of the wedding finery \s both girls could 
not leave their mother, it was decided that Ruth Ann 
should make the visit. She went, about the first of Octo 
ber, and was gone for two weeks. Soon after her return 
her mother and sister noticed a change in her All the 
high spirits and bright vivacity so characteristic of het 
seemed to have vanished. She was very quiet and thought 
ful, her face lost its rose bloom color, and took on a pet 
sive look very foreign to her. However, she kept her own 
counsel and went on steadily with her preparations, and 
neither her mother nor her sister intruded upon her ret 
cence, though both wondered how much of it was evident 
to Abner Branch, who, if he noticed any change, made no 
sign 

It was now the beginning of November, and 
since her return from the city, had received several let 
ters from her aunt, and one or two addressed in a bold, 
clear handwriting, about which she vouchsafed no informa 
tion. Mrs. Massey confessed to being completely puzzled 
and somewhat worried about the whole matter. She, her 
self, in the excitement and bustle of the wedding prepara 
tions, and the relief of the temporary turning aside of 
financial worries, had taken on again much of the blooming 
beauty which had been hers before. She had discarded 
her mourning, and was wearing some of the soft, damttly 
made, if slightly out of mode, gowns remaining of the 
store she had possessed during the htetime of her gen 
erous, improvident husband 

The summer had been 
remained warm, and even the nights were balmy, up to 
this time, but now came a sudden change, which made a 
fire necessary in the cozy living-room. One night, Caroline 
and Rufus Lowe had gone to spend the evening with 
Rufus’ sister, and Mrs. Massey and Ruth Ann were alone 
\s if dreading possible questions from her mother, Ruth 


Ruth Ann, 


long in departing. The days 





HiS CHAIR TO THE LAMPLIGHT AND BEGAN THE LETTER 


Ann mentioned a headache, and slipped away to her room, 
soon after their departure 

Mrs. Massey sat in a low chair, by the fire, sewing on 
a bit of dainty finery. In spite of her uneasiness about 
Ruth Ann, she could not help enjoying the comfort and 
peacefulness of the quiet room, the mingled firelight and 
glow from the yellow shaded lamp shining on its bright 
but subdued colorings, and reflected from its pretty old 
mahogany furniture. In the stillness, broken only by the 
sound of gusts of wind, she presently heard footsteps, 
which she recognized as those of Abner Branch. She 

(Continued on page 08) 
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Is American Home Life Disappearing? 


By Mrs. John A. Logan 


Pen Drawing by A. Matzke 
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der, |’ WOULD not require = : Today the engagement is an- 
Az the skilful argument of | There are in the United States about nounced in the papers. Friends 
| a lawyer or the presen- | twenty million housekeepers whom the await with impatience the further 

date of the wedding. 
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the old-fashioned home ; 
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effecting this change | /8 her criticism founded on fact? If so, milliners, shoemakers and dry goods 
are numerous. In the old days | what is taking the place of the old home merchants now make life a burden 
when two people married they im- life in America, and whither are we = to everybody, including the bride, 
mediately established a home in a_ | drifting? Do you agree that the situa- who, when the nuptial hour arrives, 
house, not an apartment. The | gion is serious and general, or do you is on the verge of prostration. The 
pretensions ot that home were gov- think it merely applies to certain classes groom nine times out of ten is on 
erned absolutely by the resources ‘hg Pte ae the verge of bankruptcy before he 
or earning capacity of the man. The 7 new ex SI GG, TN — kneels beside his bride at the altar 
families of each party to the life to the home life of the country at large? and goes through the mockery of 
contract contributed what they could We would like to hear from as many of saying, as he places the ring on her 
afford to the comfort of the home our readers as have given this subject finger, “With all my worldly goods 
thus erected. The wife, feeling it thought.—Tue Epirtor. I thee endow,” because of the innu- 


her duty and pleasure to make their = nae 
home attractive with her own handi- 

work added many things and with great pride set her house 
in order and attended to the domestic affairs with such care 
as to make her husband more efficient and contented. 

Persons of ample means felt it 
obligatory when they embarked on the 
sea of matrimony to give their personal 
attention to the least important of their 
household affairs. Husband and wife 
did their part faithfully and energetic- 
ally toward making their abode a veri- 
table home. It did not follow that 
they had no time for recreation or par- 
ticipation in the pastimes of the com- 
munity in which they lived; neither 
had any interests independent of the 
other; they discharged all their obli- 
xi tions to society without disloyalty to 
each other, as their friends were 
mutual. 

It was a union of hands, a union of 
hearts, a union of ambitions and aims 
in life, each ready to help the other in 
the attainment of their aspirations. 
Neither had a particular friend with 
whom they shared their sacred confi- 
dences which should ever exist between 
husband and wife’who should live for 
each other until the arrival of the chil- 
dren which in due time usually come 
to bless such unions. 

They started out in life with differ- 
ent ambitions and under different con- MRS 
ditions from those which characterize 
the marriage ventures of the present day. They did not 
assume obligations on the threshold of their wed« ling di iy by 
accepting presents for which they must sooner or later, and 
always at inconvenient times, he expected to pay for by re- 
turning the compliment on the occasion of some anni- 
versary of the friends making the presents. 

Members of the families of the contracting parties mani- 
fested their friendliness and interest by appropriate and 
useful gifts and they felt no obligation beyond expressing 
their delight at being remembered. Elaborate wardrobes, 
extravagant weddings, with fabulous unpaid bills follow- 
ing the marriage ceremony to harass and distress the couple, 
were the exception and not the rule as today. Money now 
spent in European tours was left in bank to establish or 
further the bridegroom in business and provide comforts 
and luxuries for both later 
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merable expenses to which he has 
been subjected, farewell dinner to 
his bachelor friends, presents for the bridesmaids, his pres- 
ent to the bride, all the expenses of the going-away journey, 
nothing of the hotel bills, automobiles, theater 
parties and other innumerable and un- 
necessary drafts upon his bank account. 
His outlay has frequently been suf- 
ficent to exhaust all possible resources 
and leave most bridegrooms on the 
threshold of his marriage with an in- 
debtedness which places a mortgage on 
his income and consequently casts a 
shadow across his path for subsequent 
months, and possibly for years 

Under the false impression that they 
must conform to the demands dictated 
by the customs of modern society or be 
dropped from the lists of their fashion- 
able pretended friends, they commit 
follies that prove a complete handicap 
to their enjoyment of wedded life. 

In these modern times one rarely 
sees, as of yore, young men preparing 
to take a wife by first getting a house 
in which to live, or sees a prospective 
Benedick accompanied by his fiancé 
making frequent visits to the house they 
have chosen to plan together the fur- 
nishings and arrangements that are to 
make them comfortable in the home 
they propose to establish. Almost uni- 
versally, after a longer or shorter bridal 
trip, the young couples of the present 
day return to the home of the bride 
to stay until they can get an apartment ready for occupancy, 
the number of rooms of the apartment depending upon the 
financial condition or, rather, earning capacity of the man 

At first the novelty of their experience is very delight- 
ful and all goes well, but as their cares multiply and the 
novelty wears off, they find an apartment very uncom- 
fortable and so circumscribed that it becomes unbearable. 
They must climb stairs or depend upon the uncertain oper- 
ation of elevators that often seem prone to getting out of 
order, Sasule subjecting apartment dwellers to extreme 
inconvenience. 

Great stress is often laid by rental agents on the sav- 
ing of fuel and water rent to a tenant living in an apart- 
ment. The application of simple arithmetic to this claim 
will demonstrate the difference in the price of the rent of 
(Continued on page 73) 
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PERA season! What 
dreams that evokes of gai- 
ety and pleasure! What 
visions of fair women 
and chivalrous men clad 
in all the brave array of 





riages and trampling hoofs, 

mingling with the din of shouting drivers 
and honking automobiles! How eagerly we awaited the 
magic date when the curtain was to ring up on a” mimic 
world of pathetic loves, heroic achievements and “sorrow- 
ful partings, sung to us by bright clad creatures from an- 
other sphere than our own! 

Fancy closed its eyes before the too brilliant glare of 
the stage lights, reflected again and yet again from millions 
of facets in the jewels worn by a gorgeous audience. 

But more appealing than all this was the thought of the 
music, upon which we feasted with anticipatory relish. 
The delights of hearing once more the dear old favorites, 
Gounod’s “Faust,” Flotow’s “Martha,” Verdi's “Aida,” 
Rossini’s “Barber of Seville,” Mozart’s “Marriage of 
Figaro,” were enough to keep one awake nights, even in an- 
ticipation. And then the long list of Wagner operas! A 
Wagner enthusiast cannot repress an exultant smile when 
he reads “Der Fliegende Hollander,” “Lohengrin,” “Parsi- 
fal” and all the rest of the wonderful list, including the 
four operas of the beloved “Niebelungen Ring,” remem- 
bering as he must, the storm of hissing disapproval 
which greeted the efforts of Theodore Thomas not so many 
years ago to introduce the great composer to American au- 
diences. Ah, who is there today who says Richard Wag- 
ner is not a master? 

And then the names of the singers! Merely to read 
the list gave one tremors of joy. The well-beloved Johanna 
Gadski, Emmy Destinn, Geraldine Farrar, Louise Horner, 
Caruso, Slezak, Scotti, Witherspoon, why, just for the 
sake of hearing them, one would be willing to spend the 
last dollar out of a not too-well-filled purse, and go with- 


Fashion at the 
Opera 


By June Grahame 
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out that new winter hat! But abundance 
ot riches besides 1s promised, for are we 
not to have Tetrazzini, Margarete Mat 
zenauer, Theodora Orridge, Lambert 
Murphy, the new tenor; Herman Weil, a 
new baritone, and Putnam Griswold, new 


° . - ‘ 
fashion; of rolling car- ONE OF THE NEW LACE GOWNS basso, among others too numerous to 
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mention, as the old stories say! 

Even the longest wait comes to an end some day, 
despite the old adage about the watched pot, and at last 
the great‘day.dawned. Would it rain or not? Who cares! 
Umbrella, mackintosh and overshoes are sufficient unto the 
weather, and it goes without saying the scribe is not troubled 
by the exigencies of a Paris gown. No question of ex 
pediency in dress stands in the way of entrance to that 
sanctum sanctorum, the upper balcony For your true 
musician, like those men of old who met with rebuke, pre- 
fer the high, if not the front, seats in the temple of. music 

Contrary to the old saying of myopic pessimists, realiza- 
tion brought no disappointment. The great event of open 
ing night was attended with all the delightful confusion a 
vivid fancy had depicted. The streets were ablaze with 
light and all the beauty and the fashion of the city seemed 
poured forth and centering at this one charmed spot 

And inside the great Metropolitan Opera House! No 
pencil of ordinary plumbago can adequately depict the glitter- 
ing scene. Tier upon tier the proscenium boxes were alive 
with the gleam of silk, the shimmer of satin, the brilliance 
of unnumbered jewels. First night at the opera might be 
called the gem show of Gotham, for it would seem that all 
the famous and costly possessions of the so-called Four 
Hundred are brought forth, this one night of all the 
year, in a sort of jewelry carnival. Tiaras and blazing neck 
laces, dog collars, brooches and pendants, in every conceiy 
able design—the fair wearers seem literally covered with 
them; and greater numbers of opera glasses are devoted to 
a study of the gems than are attending to the legitimate 
business of the evening—the opera. 

(Continued on page 7/) 
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Miss Martin’s Mission 


By Mella Russell McCallum 


Illustrations by C. Fosmire 
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Aa, ISS. Jl DITH MARTIN | stepped precisely 
/ \ M from the elevator and rang the bell of apart 
{/\E— ment 11. It was Anne herself who opened 
ee tae done 
Kw) “Where is your maid?” demanded Miss Mar- 

W) 
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tin, just as though she had seen her late cousin’s 
wife yesterday instead of five years ago. 
\nne laughed “| haven't any,” she ex 
plained. “You dear—how tired and hungry 
you must be. Come, I have luncheon all ready for you.” 
She seized her guest’s bag and umbrella and gently pulled 
her inside 
“I declare,” panted the spinster, removing her rubbers 
vigorously and looking up at Anne's glowing color, “I can’t 
see how a Martin ever came to choose a wife with such 
red blood as yours. But, tell me, child, what are you do- 
ing in this black gown?” 


\nne colored and bit her lip. “Judith!” she remonstrated. 
“Oh, | know, dear William has been dead only six years. 
I know that as well as you do, Anne. But | think it’s 


pure idiocy for a girl of your color and—yes, | will say it 
your charm, to cling to mourning.” 

“Judith!” protested Anne. “William approved of con- 
ventional mourning.” 

“William approved of everything that has ever been 
done in the Martin family. So do 1, for the Martins. But 
you are not a Martin.” 

“Il am William Martin’s widow,” cried Anne proudly, 
“and | mean to live according to William Martin’s 1deal.” 

“Indeed,” commented the guest 

She divested herself of her severe little coat and hat, 
and entered the room beyond. The hostess crossed quickly 
and raised the shades. The room was flooded with light 

“Oh!” shrieked Miss Mar 
tin, staring about wildly 

“D-don’t you like it?” mur- 
mured Anne, triumph creeping 
around the corners of her voice 

“Like it! I am amazed!” 
The prim figure stood spell 
bound. No longer was. she 
within the confines of an apart- 
ment house. She was standing 
in one of the quaint, beautiful 
parlors of her ancestors. She 
rcmembered—indeed, she had 
never for one moment forgot 
ten—the wonderful stock of 
heirlooms William Martin had 
inherited. It had been richer, 
if anything, than her own good 
share. And, of course, she had 
known that these thines were 
in the keeping of Wi-liam’s 
widow. In fact, to be most 
truthful, there lurked a covet 
ously tinged curiosity behind 
the friendly motive’ which 
brought her visiting her cousin’s 
wife; which was, in a way, ex- 
cusable, since she had honestly 
expected to find the old things 
relegated to the darkest corners 
of Anne’s house, merely toler 
ated, and dusted with careless 
hands 

“Well!” she uttered finally 
“Well!” 


\nne, rising tail and fair 
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“Well, I must say’—Miss Martin brought out the 
words with slow justice—“that no Martin could have done 
better.” All her deep family pride rose up in con 
gratulation to the keeper of these precious, fragile things, 
her family’s symbolism. 

Delightedly her eyes wandered about. There was the 
little old rosewood piano, gleaming dully, its time-soft- 
ened ivory keys stainless and perfect. She could almost 
see the gentle figure of some ancestress seated before it. 
There was the dainty Sheraton table, by which as a child 
she had been required to stand each Sunday and learn 
her verse; there the dear Adam and Chippenda!'e chairs, 
frail and spindly, in their various forms of satin wood 
and mahogany; the top-heavy old high-boy, under which 
she had decorously played doll’s house; the little sleek 
tip-table against the wall. Over in one corner stood the 
old inlaid boudoir desk, with its frivolous secret drawers 
and panels—that re‘ic of an ancestor less stern than 
she; and the unstable Chippendale window seat, remarkable 
for its uselessness, while here and there the gleam of per 
fectiy kept silver and rare pottery lightened the quiet dignity 


Tears welled up in Judith Martin’s eyes. “My dear 
Anne!” she whispered brokenly. “My—dear—Anne !” 

“There, there,” soothed the younger woman, throwing 
strong arms about the small overcome figure. “I knew 


you'd love it. I haven’t cheapened a thing, have I? It 
has been my one care, my one study, all these years—to 
keep William’s environment as it was. When I knew | 
must give up the old house and take an apartment | was 
in despair. But | hunted—Oh, Judith, how | wore out boots 
hunting—until I found this p‘ainly finished place. See, 
even the mantel is in keeping.” Anne breathed deeply, 
and flung out her arms in a gesture that embraced the 
room. “It is my life, these 
things, my one duty—to live 
according to Wiiliam’s ideal.” 

Judith Martin felt a dis- 
tinct pang. At first she had 
completely succumbed to the 
charm of this perfect imitation 
of the old-time housekeeping. 
But now, as she looked at 
Anne, so fair and fresh, with 
an almost fanatic light in her 
blue eyes, a chill little sensation 
of doubt crept in. Anne, all 
glowing pinks and golds and 
restless vivacity, was made for 
better things than lifelong de- 
votion to memories and _ heir- 
looms — especially other peo- 
p:e’s. Another touch and Anne’s 
face would be a Madonna's; 
while her hands, strong and 
white and tender, were intended 
to guide and to protect 

All unbidden, Judith’s own 
youth confronted her—how she, 
a girl of twenty, had refused 
the man she loved because he 
had been unable to appreciate 
the Martin traditions. Not that 
she had ever regretted There 
could have been no other course 
for Judith Martin. Still, as she 
reviewed her narrow, lonely 
life she shivered at the barren- 
ness of it 

But Judith was nothing if 


above her ber g led SLL hats - not practical “My luncheon 
above ner somber gown, smiiec ANNE FLUNG OUT HER ARMS... IT IS MY LIFE pr. a = i ° 
expectantly, THESE THINGS MY DUTY Anne, | believe you said. 
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A little later, as they sipped their tea from the frail 
old Martin cups, over a black oak gate-legged table—beau- 
tiful, if rickety—again Miss Martin asked, “Anne, where 
is your maid?” 

“Honestly, dear, I haven't any,” smiled Anne. “They 
are too careless to be entrusted with Lowestoft china. And, 
you know, William didn’t approve of two sets of dishes.” 

“I know he didn’t.” Miss Martin had drunk tea from 
frail, priceless cups all her life, and she understood. “But 
you?” 

Anne raised surprised eyes. “The same as William, of 
course.” 

“Oh,” said Miss Martin, and again the chill little doubt 
crept in. William Martin had been the proudest, most 
aristocratic Martin of her generation; had, indeed, always 
regarded her, Judith, as too democratically inclined. Anne’s 
blood was so red. Why, even as she sat there that very 
moment, resting one elbow on the black oak, sipping Will- 
iam Martin’s favorite tea, waves of color were running 
a veritable riot in her sweet, sensitive face, changing its 
tinting almost with every breath 

“You don’t take care of all these things yourself,” pro- 
tested Miss Martin 

“Yes. I love it. It is my one duty in hfe. But, tell 
me, dear—you will stay on through the winter? Please.” 

“I planned to stay two weeks. I'll see.” Miss Martin 
pursed her lips. She was regarded, by those 
who did not know her well, as strong-minded 
and meddlesome. Certainly, when she saw a 
mission to perform, nothing on earth could 
stay her hand. No special mission was calling 
her now, but she had a hazy notion that one 
lay just beneath the surface. 

It was very troubling. Here was lovely 
Anne taking exquisite care of the Martin 
treasures, and evidently happy in her self- 
imposed martyrdom Anne, with her red 
blood and unlimited possibilities for life! 
She must think it out. “I'll see,” she repeated 
“Perhaps I'll stay a little longer.” 

“Oh, lovely,” exulted Anne. “And now, 
listen—we're to have a visitor tonight, the 
son of one of William’s friends, Stanton 
Brooks. Perhaps you knew his father, too?” 

“Yes,” replied Judith stiffly, moistening 
her lips. “Yes, | knew Lawrence Brooks.” 

“They are automobile men, father and son, 
and have made loads of money, | hear,” chat- 
tered Anne. “Stanton Brooks is a big, over- 
grown baby of a man—fairly spills over the 
sides of this place. Not at all like William. 
But his father was William’s friend, and, for 
that, 1 let him come sometimes. You'll not 
mind, dear?” 

“No indeed.” The feeling that a mission ) 
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sparkling, catch her ever-changing color, now deepened 
by the wind. She listened to Brooks’ vigorous motor talk 
He had a passion for motors. And there was a little 
thread of optimism in everything he said. A big, delight- 
ful boy-man he seemed, contented with a pleasant world, 
and different, indeed, from William Martin. 

She listened to Anne’s prim, cold-blanketing answers 
There was an insincerity about them. They accorded so 
illy with Anne herself 

Then, as they rolled briskly along, she was astonished 
to find her own staid heart throbbing with exhilaration. 

Suddenly, as though their previous speed had been but 
crawling, the man turned something another notch. Then 
they leaped. Judith Martin no longer exulted. She was 
shocked and afraid. No Martin, however democratically 
inclined, could ever enjoy traveling at that paralyzing pace. 
She had half a mind to tell Stanton Brooks to stop. How 
dared he take such liberties with a Martin! How could 
Anne endure such an outrage! 

She looked at Anne. That young woman's cheeks 
flamed scarlet now. Her sweet, regular features were set 


against the wind. One end of her veil concealed her eyes 
They turned and the veil blew the other way (Anne's 
eyes were like fire. But, gasped Judith Martin’s dismayed 
senses, it was not the fire of indignation nor fear—it was 
the fire of joy 
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lay very near the surface of things was grow- is : 

ing upon Miss Martin. She felt an odd sense one iti 5 

of failure, too—of lack. Lawrence Brooks e o~ 

had been her lover. This Stanton might have < “ — 

been her son, HIS CUP SHATTERED . . THE CULPRIT SEIZED A DOILY AND 


Stanton Brooks did indeed spill over the 
sides of the apartment. He was an im- 
mensely tall, broad-shouldered young man, with the 
straightforward expression of a serious cherub when in 
earnest. When he laughed, or wanted to, he was irre- 
sistible. And, considered Judith, although Stanton’s father 
had seemed terrific compared with the Martins, he had been 
mild indeed beside his son. 

At first Judith regretted that he so marred the general 
tone of the rooms. When he sat in one of the spindly 
chairs, she gasped lest it collapse beneath his restless 
frame. When he strode about, she gasped still more for the 
vases. Then, when he suggested that the three take a turn 
in his motor car, she started to gasp at that, but something 
in Anne’s face, behind its decorous primness, halted her. 

“I don’t believe Cousin Judith would care to go,” Anne 
was objecting. 

“Oh,” put in that lady for herself, “I think I should like 
it exceedingly.” 

“Don’t you think Mrs. Martin needs freshening up a 
bit?” urged the man 

“Yes,” answered Judith, giving him a keen glance. “I do.” 

They went. It was a crisp evening, and under every 
electric light Miss Martin could see Anne’s blue eyes 
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\fterwards they chatted over some chocolate 

“Did you really enjoy it, Judith?” doubted Anne 

“Certainly—most of it. Didn't you?” 

“Quite well,” assented Anne, with no enthusiasm 

“Excuse me”—Judith spoke with sharp haste—‘but 1f 
you could have seen your own eyes during the fastest of 
our ride, you wouldn’t answer me in that luke-warm 
fashion.” 

Stanton Brooks winked fast and strove to repress an 
exultant grin, while Anne flew to the kitchen for more 
chocolate 

Immediately Judith felt a depressing self-consciousness, 
because she had thus intimately bared what she knew to 
be Anne’s soul before him. How had she ever come to 
say such a thing? 

To add to her mortification Brooks leaned forward with 
a smile. “We are going to be friends, I see,” he half 
queried, holding out his hand. 

Instinctively she knew, from the serious something in 
his voice and clear, gray eyes, that he understood per 
fectly what in her own mind still remained nebulous, 

(Continued on page 7¢) 
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U) AME RICANS who travel in the last East ex 
WV claim with wonder over strange sights seen 
in the streets of Oriental cities. “How odd,” 
they cry; “how extraordinary!” They al 
most never realize that American streets are 
of sights quite as strange, very perplexing, 
sometimes shocking, when first seen by the 
eyes of a man or woman of the Orient! 

Shall | confess that one of the amazing things observed 
by an Eastern traveler in any large American town 1s the 
way in which women, great numbers of women of all ages, 
throng the sidewalks of business streets and crowd the re 
tail shops? Toa Persian, at least, the sight is as novel as a 
regiment of women soldiers would be drilling on a military 
parade ground 

How shall I explain? 

In my home country, Persia, there are indeed servants 
and very poor women who go personally to the bazars and 
shops to buy food supplies and clothing, but they are not 
the women who have what we may call position in society, 
any more than have the women who scrub the floors of 
American office buildings and railway stations. The wife 
or daughter of any respectable Persian man would no more 
think of visiting a grocer’s shop or the shop of a butcher 
than a well-bred Am¢ rican woman would think of pushing 
open the doors of a drinking shop—what you call a café 
and ordering a gallon of rum, The public market is not 

nsidered a suitable place for a lady. The man of the 
family does most of the buying of meats and grains, sugar, 
vegetables and fruit. If a woman is widowed, there is 
always some friendly neighbor willing to transact such 
business for her. The neighbor's wife visits the widow and 
asks what is needed. The marketing is done in her behalf, 
and she is not obliged to come down to the level of a poor 
servant sent on humiliating errands 

But the astounding numbers of American women who go 





every day to visit the city shops are not planning for family 
dinners. | understand that. They are buying new clothes, 
new shoes and stockings, new cloaks and hats, ribbons and 
laces, furs and fans. They are buying rugs and curtains, 
beds and tables, lamps and china. You naturally suppose a 
wife and mother in Persia or Turkey must need to run 
about on the same sort of business 

No; as a rule she does not \nd yet her home is com 
fortable (I was born and brought up in just such a home), 
and she knows very well how to choose c'othes that will 
make her husband and her sons proud of her good looks 

In the first place, there are fewer needs in a Persian 
home. Chests serve for bureaus, Beds are oftenest made 
up on clean-scrubbed floors. Fewer chairs are used. Iron 
cooking ranges are almost unknown, ican housekeepers 
knit the family stockings and weave many of the common 
rugs. None of the women or girls wear hats 

You see the Persian woman’s problem is simplified. And 
when she does need to make a purchase she does not have 
to push her way into a crowded shop and snatch at a par- 
ticularly pretty article on a bargain counter. The shop- 
keeper, in response to a servant's message, sends—let us 
say—a variety of silks to her house where she may look 
them over at her leisure, and, if she pleases, have her 
friend’s advice at the same time. The shopman or his clerk 
cannot go into her room to show the goods himself, for a 
Persian woman of good family considers it a horridly un- 
dignified and improper thing to have her face seen by a 
strange man. Sometimes the merchant takes a young boy 
with him and sends the boy into the lady’s room with the 
articles she wishes to see; a twelve-year-old urchin 
may be allowed to enter a lady’s domain as if he were a 
little girl. 

Some Persian ladies, however, do not mind admitting 
a grown-up Jewish merchant to their apartments, their 
prejudices against the Hebrew race being so strong that 
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they actually do not count a Jew as being a man at all! 
Prejudice is a guide that sometimes leads people to aston- 
ishing conclusions. 

Very often the Persian merchant or his grown-up clerk 
sits at one side of some deep curtains hung across the lady's 
room, and he hands one piece of muslin after another, one 
pair of shoes after another, to the mistress of the house, 
reaching through an opening between the curtains. That ts 
the most convenient way, for it makes it possible to talk 
over the important question of prices without sending a 
messenger running from one room to another. Silk and 
muslin, lace and ribbon and calico are sold by the meter, 
instead of by the yard. How much a meter is asked for this 
gay figured cotton stuff, just the thing for a dress for a 
black-eyed baby boy? The merchant names a sum, per 
haps twice as great as the baby’s mother wishes to give 

“Ah, no! Too much 1 will give * And she men- 
tions about half what she considers a suitable price. Then 
it is the merchant's turn to protest 

“Madame surely does not realize the wonderfully fine 
quality of the goods and the rarity of the beautiful design 
Such a price would be my ruin. But, for the sake of pleas- 
ing Madame, let us say——” And then he names a price 
between the two extremes, but still probably a good deal 
more than you would consider the proper value 

The mother looks at other goods, handed to her through 
the curtains. They take perhaps an hour or two for ac- 
complishing business amounting to five or ten dollars; then 
the unsold articles are handed back through the curtain and 
the merchant carries them on to the next customer 

‘He goes away with- 
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A great many mothers of families in my home country 
purchase most of their clothing «supplies through peddlers 
who go about from house to House and from town to town 
It is the very same old-fashioned custom that was followed 
only a few generations ago in America and England and 
France and Germany. Of course, the traveling merchant 


cannot show a great variety of shoes or combs, hair dyes 


and perfumes, mirrors and scissors and such things, but he 
7 


knows pretty well what will please town and country 
housekeepers, 
and he is will 
ing to let 
them take as 
much time as 
they like in 
choosing and 
discussing 
prices. 
Turkish 
women appar 
ently get much 
more fun out 
of their shop 
ping than 
their Persian 
neighbors do 
In the bazars 
of Constanti 
nople, for in 
Stance, one 

























out being paid 





Almost nobody in 
Persia pays immediate- 
ly; that is one reason, 
and a rather good rea- 
son, for asking large 
prices. It may be months 
before the lady’s hus- 
band pays anything at 
all; then he pays in in- 
stalments. If he is a 
person of social impor- 
tance he employs a 
young man as his secre- 
tary, and the secretary is 
the person to be ap 
proached with bills. The 
secretary himself has 
only a small salary from 
his employer, and he ex- 
pects a commission from 
the merchant in return 
for the favor of pay- 
ments on the account. On 
the whole, the average 
dealer in what you call 
dry goods is by no means 
getting rich quickly 

Have you sometimes 
taken special pains to go 
very early in the morn- 
ing to some favorite shop 
so as to avoid meeting 
crowds of other shop- 
pers? It must be a great 
advantage. Once in a 
while a Persian shop- 
keeper will reserve his 
premises for the visit of 
ome fastidious lady who 
wishes to inspect more 
goods than could be sent 
to her home by a mes- 
senger. Ata certain time 
of day, arranged before- 
hand, she goes to the 
shop, veiled as usual, 
and accompanied by some woman friend or a servant, and 
they have the whole establishment at their disposal, no 
other customers being admitted at all until after they have 
gone away. It is a plan which works well in Teheran, but 
imagine a lady asking the proprietor of one of the great 
department stores in America to reserve his entire shop for 
her exclusive use for a whole forenoon! 
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meets a great many mysterious personages im long 
baggy cloaks, with veiled faces, chattering gaily with 
each other about such beautiful silks. But so dear! 
They almost never go alone to a merchant's shop; 
j some neighbor or a maid must act as chaperon. And 
since the neighbor always has her own opinions and 
likes to offer them, the process of closing a_bargain 
takes an amount of time that would appall the man 
ager of any American shop 
Turkish ladies of the properous sort in Constant! 
nople buy a great deal of Paris finery; some of them 
even wear Paris gowns in the discreet privacy of 
home. They are as critical as the women of New 
York or Chicago in the matter of dainty stockings, 
fans, jewelry and laces They follow as far and as fast as 
public opinion will allow in the imitation of Europeon 
women No doubt some pretty young wives in Constant! 
nople sigh with envy over pictures of Paris millinery in 
the French magazines they have learned to read—but 
feathery, flowery hats are still beyond the limits of 
i (Continued on page 067) 
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and he made a dreadful 


such a dreadful time that the 
colored janitor would sometimes knock 
at the door and say, “Please, Mrs. Har- 
wood, please don’t make him.” And 
David's father would say, “My dear, the 
child looks perfectly well.’ 

\nd then David would say, “Please, 
Mama, I don’t want any more. I know 
I shall turn into a bottle of cod-liver oil some 
day, if you make me take so much.” 

Would you believe that it all hap 
pened just as he said? For he was 
yen lying in bed one night and the light 
was low in the hall and the breeze was 
swaying the window curtain, and he 
started to turn over more comfort 
ably in bed and snuggle down. But 

















the sheet slipped off his shoulder and would keep 

sliding off. He felt very smooth, almost as 
{ smooth as glass. Why, he was glass. His sides 

were so smooth; he had glass sides. Well, he 

wouldn't mind that because then the grocery boy 
P wouldn't give him a dig in the ribs every time he 
£ went by. He decided to get right out of bed and 
show his mother what had happened to him, just 
as he always told her. 

So he went into her room and was going to 
get into her lap but remembered cod-liver oil 
sometimes oozed out a little and she had on her 
pretty dress, so he stepped lightly up on the man- 
i tel and looked down at her. 

\nd she glanced up right away. “I won- 
dered how I happened to bring that bottle of cod- 
} liver oil in here,” she remarked and smiled as she 

' went on with her sewing. “Dear little fellow,” 
| she murmured 
i] “Why, Mama, it’s me,” cried David 

But she went on sewing and humming, and 
humming and sewing. Just then old black Anna 
. came up with the washing and after she had 
j laid the clothes on the lounge, David felt very 
: all his little starched suits, and know 
he was a bottle and couldn’t wear them. 

His mother reached out and took him off the 
helf 


Ne) Cl 





odd to see 


\nna,” she said, “take this home to your 
r [t's so good for children and David has 
had so much I’m not going to give him any more. 

Now, make gts a." 
So Anna took him home, but when she 


1 > gave a robin of him to her little girl 


hal 
ba 
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ADVENTURES 2 
Ly Pauline 


O*™ E upon a time there was 
a little boy named David, 


time about taking cod-liver oil, 
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DAVID 
Ohkin 


whose name was Serilla—well, there was an 
awful time, but we won't write about that—it 
made him feel very sad to think she wouldn’t take 
what was good for her. He liked Serilla; her 
hair stood out in little kinky braids on her head 
and her legs were quite crooked, but she had beau- 
tiful eyes He heard her mother explain that she 
had been named by a lady at a seashore hotel 
where Anna was once cook. He longed to pour \ 
himself right down Serilla’s throat 
But the next day Anna passed him over to 
Mrs. O'Flaherty, who lived across the hall. “Heah,” 
she said, “feed this to youh chillens My 
lil’ ol’ black trash she don’ like what's good 
foah her.” 
So Mrs. O'Flaherty gave her family a 
teaspoonful all around and then sat him 
on the shelf and forgot all about him. So 
he found himself all covered with dust 
and felt quite hurt and useless, espe- 
cially when he thought how the pale 















——" 


little O’Flaherty children would have such rosy 
cheeks if they would only take him. 

Well, one night he got tired just staying on a 
shelf and accomplishing nothing in the way of 
benefiting humanity—David had often heard his 
father use that phrase about benefiting humanity 

and so he stepped right down into the kitchen 
sink and over the brim and down to the floor and 
out the back door 


It was moonlight, and he went around the side 5 
of the house and out the rickety gate, and there he 
saw two fine looking fellows going by, arm in arm 

One was very tall and slender and the other 
quite short and stout. As David stepped by and 


looked more closely at them he saw the tall fel- 
low wore the label Olive Oil across his chest, H 
while his companion had the words Castor Oil 
just over the place his stomach would have been 
had he not been a bottle. i 

“Can you tell me,” David began very politely, 
“where I can find parents of sufficient intelligence 
to make their children take me? I mean well— 

Here Olive Oil interrupted him by laughing. 

“He means well. Do you hear that, Castor? ( 
He, he, he! Cod Liver Oil means well. Like most 
people that are good for you, he means well, he, 
he, he, he!” 

Castor Oil, a jolly fellow, poked David in the 
ribs with his cane. David was about to squirm, 
because he was so ticklish, when he remembered 
his sides were glass, so he felt quite relieved 

“May I[ walk along with you?” he asked; 
and to be polite added, “you two seem 
to be great friends.” 
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Sores 


“Oh, we're great friends, he, he!” answered 
Olive Oil; “only he’s allopathic and I'm homeo- 
pathic 

“Yes,” put in Castor Oil, “children like Olive 
best, but I’m better for them, ha, ha!” Just here 
he gave a jump ; 

“What was that?” cried David, as a great 
black animal dashed by them 

“That was a cat,” said Castor Oil, in such a 
tremble that he was shaking inside. “The horrid 
creature mistook me for a bottle of cream and 
came sniffing at my collar.” 

“I wish you wouldn't jump so,” said Olive Oil, 
petulantly. “If it weren’t for the fact that your 
outsides were made of glass you wouldn’t have 
any more backbone than a jelly-fish.” 

Just then Castor Oil clutched David. “There, 

I stepped on one then and almost broke myself.” 

“Stepped on what?” asked David 

“On a jelly fish,” was the irritable answer 





“Why, that was the piece of castile soap 
I dropped in the water when I had my bath 
this morning, and it’s melted,” exclaimed David, 
who was much surprised to find they were no 
longer on the street, but were walking down the 
bath-tub 

“There, you jogg!ed me,” said Olive Oil, “and 
made my cork slip up and spill a drop of oil down 
on my new silk tie.” 

“Il didn’t,” said Castor Oil, and at that they 
both began to fight. 

Just then David saw his mother come in 

“Mercy,” she cried, “I wonder how those bot- 
tles fell off the shelf. And the cod-liver oil I 
am surprised that wasn’t broken, too.” 

“Mama,” said David, as she sat him up on the 
shelf, “it’s me.’ 

But she didn’t hear him, and cleaned up the 
other two bott'es and went off 

“Dear me,” said a very lovely voice next to 
David, “you know we never break unless we get 
angry or fight. I always expected a tragedy be 
tween those two. They were in quite a different 
class, and as I always said, oil will tell, and Castor 
was a very vulgar person—so thick. I am trying 
to bring my children up never to quarrel. Cold 
Cream never worries me, for he has such a smooth 
disposition.” 

David turned to sce that his neighbor was the 
Cologne bott!e. She looked to be about as old as 
his mother and had the same expression. “I sup- 
pose Cold Cream is your little boy,” he ventured 

“Yes,” answered Lady Cologne, “and 
this is my little girl, Violet Extract. This 
is her first party. I am so glad to see 
















you at our grand ball. Your pres 
ence adds dignity to the occasion.” 
‘Thank you,” answered David 
It was the first tim he had ever 
been told his presence added dig 
nity to anything, and he was quite 
pleased. So, to be quite polite in re 
turn, he said, “How sweet you smell!” 
“Indeed,” replied Lady Cologne, 
“that’s what they all say.” 
It was a very grand ball, indeed 
The bottles got down off the shelf and 
danced on the mosaic floor and whirled 
about, and the music was made by the 
sweet tinkling and reverberation as they 
clinked a little against each other 
“It’s a wonder we don't break,” mur 
mured David 
“On with the waltz.” shouted someone 
Then “Let's 






































someone cried, 











go back to the shelf, and I'll tell you the 
= story of my life.” 

It was Witch Hazel, and she was dressed in 
brown and was very nimb‘e, and was back on the 





shelf before any of the others 
“Who's that fellow standing alone over there 
on the window-ledge ?” David asked }| 
“Oh, that’s Ruby Tooth Wash,” answered | } ; 
Witch Hazel “He’s so vain because he’s the ' | ; 
handsomest color of us all, and he always shows 
off by standing where the light will shine through / 
him when the sun comes up.” { 
“No, I put him there, myself,” cried David. | 
“Tl like to see the light shine through him He's | q 
almost my favorite bottle.” 
“What are you talking about, Cod Liver?” cried | 
all the other bottles, “ are you crazy?” | 
“W ell, does anyone want to hear the story of 
my life?” asked Witch Hazel. A ; 
Here the tall Bluing Bottle winked at David, 
who remembered he and his Papa had forgotten % 
to put him back into the kitchen when they were 4} AS) : 
through that afternoon. “Yes,” said the Bluing ; 


Bottle, “she’s always telling the story of her life @ 
like all these philanthropists.” ; 

“You wouldn’t suppose,” Witch Hazel began, 
“that I used to be very slender, but since I’ve 
proved so useful they put me up in family sizes 
and | haven't as graceful a shape.” 

Here the Biuing Bottle winked again, and 
David saw he was a very jolly fellow and was 
dressed like a sailor 

“Yes, very slender and active,” repeated Witch 
Hazel, not noticing the wink, “and there was a 

(Continued on page 72) 
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§ The Making of Dainty Ribbon Flowers 


By Anne L. Gorman 


dé 2Cil K and ribbon roses are the favorites of the 
Ai Ly hour for hair and corsage decoration, and 
/ , even for millinery Nimble fingers will con- 
coct them in a surprisingly short time and at 
much less cost than really undesirable flowers 
Besides, 


may be purchased at the stores 


these ribbon flowers are much more dainty 
and attractive, effecting a decided touch ot 





elegance 
They are made up in all sizes, from the tiniest rosebuds 
to immense cabbage roses. Then, too, they are worked up 
in almost all colors; it is best, however, to keep to the 
pinks, yellows, reds and whites ry to adhere as much 


as possible to the natural tones 
for, although we have recently 
| id blue roses and other fal 
fetching flowers in our millinery 
roses of these tones are severe] 
criticised by people of good tast 
lorget-me-nots and other flowe1 
are also most charmingly mad 
up from ribbon Where ore | 

a natural aptitude for shading 


several tones may be used 1 ' 


rose, but they should be artist 


blended, else the result will be 


patchy Unless perfectly sure ot 
good results adhere to the singk 
tones in each flower 

Generally artificial leaves are 


bought and arranged with the 





at each end. When worn these roses come just over the 
ears. For the braid three lengths of white ribbon wire are 
cut eighteen inches long and covered with pink satin rib- 
bon one inch wide. The ribbon is twisted slightly to give 
a rough effect, and about five inches extra should be allowed 
for twisting. Tack the ribbon lightly to the wire here and 
there. The three strands are then braided loosely and 
stitched together on each end 
rhe little roses consist of four or five petals, each with 
a tightly twisted center; although more petals may be used 
if a fuller rose is desired. In the illustration picturing tl 
various parts, the rose center is shown twisted and ready 
he petals. Cut the ribbon for this center one inch 
and a half long and double it with 
the selvages together Now roll 
very tight and fasten securely with 
needle and thread. Cut the petals 
each two inches and three-quarters 
ng and fold the ribbon double, 
selvages together. Turn over the 
tolded corners just a | 
to shape the petals round, and tack 
these with self color sewing silk, a 
few tiny stitches, throug] 
ribbon only 
The right side is shown 1n the 
second petal. Stitch a box pleat 
at the cut end, as shown in the 
third petal lf a large rose is to 
be made, wider ribbon, of neces 
sity, must be used, therefore more 


e 


ittle so as 


l single 


ribbon flowers, although occasiot of the corner of the petal must be 
ally the leaves too are tormed ot weahmnnes of Brann BeamnUneS turned over. In this illustration 
the ribbon. An odd and very large the single large petal shows the 


l'rench rose 1s made of separat 
petals cut from changeable sill 
each petal bound all around wit! 
a tiny bias fold of plain colo 
\While roses of this sort are rea i\ 
beautiful, when well made, they 


( 


take quite a deal of time, since 
the fold must be perfectly litted 
to the curve of the petal. Unless 


exceedingly well done they s! 


not be attempted 

The number of fillets, bandeaux 
and other ornaments for the hair 
which either are made of or dec 
rated with ribbon flowers, is intin 
ite. In the first illustration is pic 
tured a dainty affair consisting ot 
a three-strand braid of pink ribbon 
with a cluster of tiny pink roses SILK ROSES IN 





DETAILS OF PETALS ANWQ CALYXES 





THE MAKING 


method. Instead of turning over 
the corner flat, as for the small 
petal, the edges are rolled, turning 
under the surplus in as small a 
space as possible and_ tacking 
lightly. In this illustration is also 
shown the calyx of the rose, be- 
fore it is adjusted to the finished 
flower. Several sizes of these 
flower cups are pictured, each to 
be used on a rose of proportionate 
size. They are purchased all of 
one size or assorted. 

The quickest way to make the 
rose is this: When the correct 


number of petals are turned over 

at the top, roll the ribbon for the 

center tightly and fasten it. Twist 
(Continued on page 58) 
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| Among the Plays and Playerfolk 


Stage Successes That Draw Full Houses 





T! ME was 
wl 


vhen it was 
accepted para- 
doxically as a 
fact that any- 
body could 
write a play, 
but that it de- 
manded a 
genius to get 
one produced. 
But that time, 
judging from 
the plurality of 
plays clamoring 
for applause 
this season, has 
passed into the 
limbo of things 
It would seem 
to be easier if 
anything to get 
a play pro- 
duced than to 
write one, and it is an exceptional person, 
indeed, who doubts his or her ability to write 
a play. Upward of one hundred playhouses t 
are up and doing a land-office business in th 
metropolis where it is estimated that fully 
half a million people find nightly amusement wi 
or diversion in them. 

Oddly enough, it is the floating population 
of our biggest city—the vast army of visitors 
from all over the country—on which the 
theaters rely for support. Possibly you your 
self have no idea of treading the Great White 
Way of Theaterland this season. At the same f 
time you are undoubtedly interested in know 
ing something about the leading plays and 
players of the day. Those that succeed in @ 
New York are continually going on the road. = 
Some of them may visit your town or city, 
or, at least, your largest neighboring city, thereby affording 
you the opportunity to see and judge them for yoursellt. 

It is in response to many requests from this class ol 
our readers that we are inaugurating a dramatic depart- 
ment in the magazine. Each month we will tell you in 
text and picture something about the best new plays, and 
the ones that you might wish to see when the opportunity 
is afforded 

Our aim is to review rather than criticise the current 
productions—to say only enough about them as may be 
necessary in a monthly guide 


At the top of the page are 
Edmond Beresford as Aah in 
center picture shows David 
Meighan in The Return of 
Silhouette is Elsie Leslie as 


AVID WARFIELD has achieved a great personal 
triumph in the title role of the new Belasco play, 
“The Return of Peter Grimm.” The play deals in a very 
dramatic way with a doting uncle, Peter Grimm, a rich old 
New York merchant of Dutch ancestry, and his favorite 
nephew whom he is very anxious to have married to his 
ward, Kathrien, before he, the old man, dies. Unfor- 
tunately the nephew is not worthy of his uncle—is some- 
what of a scoundrel, in fact—and Kathrien is much fonder 
of James Hartman, secretary to old Peter. Toward the end ot 
the first act, the scene of which is laid in the living-room 
of the Grimm manor, the old man dies from apoplexy. The 








wondertul act 
ing ot Davi 
Warfield in this 
rst act, com 
bined with the 
fact that the 


denly has ar 
apprehensive ¢ 
tect on the au 





dience, though 
it is only mo 
mentary | T 
P « { r ri 
reappears l 
ibly 1 the 
spirit, in bot 
shown Molly Pearson as Aus and the second an 
Bunty Pulls the Strings I he third acts. hav 
Warfield, Janet Dunbar and Thomas . j 
et ‘ 7 } Ing ciis¢ ere 
Peter (Trimm Standing below n ’ 
(/arissa im Disraeli ‘ im the spirit 
world that his 
nephew is a rogue and being resolved to come 
back and rectify his mistake Vhis typical Be 
lasco play, in so far as Belasco 1s a magician at 
: 
teg stage production, is easily the most distinctive 


and unique note that has been struck during the 
present theatrical seasor Whether or not you 
believe in ghosts you will believe in Peter Grimm 
as he is depicted by David Warfield, and you are 
, apt to fall quite as much in love with Kathrier 
@ « (Janet Dunbar) as do James Hartman (Thomas 
3 Meighan) and Nephew Frederik (John Sain 


polis). The minor charact rs are all well ac ted 
~ 
4 ALES of laughter sweep nightly through 
\ the Comedy Theater in response to the ir 
resistible fun-making that goes on when 


» 7 “Bunty Pulls the Strings.” 
so fresh and charming 

many a long day, and it is reasonably certain that when 
the play takes to the road it will be quite as enthusiastically 
received. Its quiet drollery is somewhat reminiscent of 
James M. Barrie, in fact, the village of Lintiehaugh (of 
the play) stands but a few miles distant from Thrums 
There is Tammas Biggar, Elder of the Kirk, prosperous 
shopkeeper, ruling his children with a rod of iron, keen 
for the bawbees and a pillar of righteousness in the eyes 
of his neighbors, yet with memories deep in his heart 
which he himself cannot look upon without a feeling of 
remorse; his two children, Bunty and Rab, the former a 
delightful picture of girlishness whose impulse is_ to 
mother everybody, and settle all her relatives in a way 


Certainly nothing 
has been seen in 


calculated to insure their happiness Rab, on the other 
hand, is a typical Scotch youth, ambitious to change the 
dulness of Lintiehaugh for the exuberance of Glasgow 
and his spirit of rebellion urges him even to so daring at 
offense as to whistle the psalms on Sunday The other 


characters, all of whom are inimitably Scotch, are well 
portrayed The title indicates the course of events It 1s 
Bunty who pulls the strings. and nobody else could pull 
them half so well and wittily. Nething more wholesome 
has been seen on the American stage since “Peter Van.’ 


(( 1 page 00) 
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2 Working Wonders with Ugly Rooms 


By Genevieve de Ment 






































by. eM \NY people in doing over a room start out with room It faced north and was, therefore, devoid of sun ‘ 
(he he tixed determination that they want a certain ~ light. ~The narrow footboard was of dark brown, artih- . 
WAN i) olor, a certain kind of wall paper, a certain color cially grained, wood \ dark foliage paper in browns 
~) voodwork They decide upon these important and greens covered the wall. The ceiling was tan in 
questions with no thought of the exposure of the color, which brought it down a foot in point of effect 
m, the height The occupants wanted 
‘ the ceiling, or the = to brighten it up. Their 
f the room - - i ; frst step was to put ina 
Manifestly, a room : ' | beautifully paneled wain 
facing north needs a scoting. This, and the 
warmer! brighter wall mantel, they painted with 
thar 1 room facing white enamel paint. Then 
: sout \ cold blue is they had the ceiling and 
hideous and forbidding molding kalsomined in 
| in a north room, while it white. They did not se 
| might be delightful in a lect their paper until af 
\ south room On the ter the wainscoting had 
| other hand, certain been put in. They found 
i} shades of red would be that, although the white 
charming in a northern ceiling had - heightened 
room, while the glar the room, the wainscot 
would be unendurable in ing..was such a dom- 
a southern room inant feature for length 
y 4 \ high ceiling, which and breadth, rather than 
is a good thing in a room, height, that the effect 
from the standpoint of of the room was still a 
\ ' ntilation, becomesa THIS BRIGHT DINING-ROOM WAS ONCI bit low 
i ; cheerless element if you DARK AND CHEERLESS This defect was 
} add to its height by us easily remedied by put 
f ing striped wall covering ting a striped paper on 
LY lf there are many doors the wall, which imme 
i Ft and window frames, diately gave the height 
, stripes are again not to desired.. This paper also 
,. be considered, as the ef supplied the note of color 
i fect of the interrupted that was needful. The 
HI stripes is disturbing. lor background was almost 
Bh the same reason, a paper white and the design ap- 
i fl with very large motifs pears upon it in warm 
1 would be extremely bad rose, French blue and : 
: as the architecture of the sott sage green The ; 
i room would be continual bricks ‘in the fireplace 
; ly cutting from them and were also a deep rose 
leaving them in weird color, and this fact had 
i} s] apes, tat trom the been taken into consid 
j original design People eration. When they had 
i should learn to think of hnished it was hard to 
their walls as back believe it was the same 
; grounds and merely as room. It was so much 
; parts of the whole effect, PARMEOUGE LIVING BUDS CAN Bi roomer and brighter. 
} not as separate and dis MADE VERY COZY They selected a rug 
if tinct entities. Be care with deep tan and rose 
Fi ful to select something color-to complete the 


warm effect. The good- 
looking mahogany chairs 
were upholstered in 
French blue leatherette, 
and the whole effect was 
indeed charming, and an 


you will not tire of 
Where the ceiling is 
high a wainscoting 1s 
| usually a most agreeable 
addition to the room. It 
makes a long, low line 























1 | about the room, whici ample recompense for the 
ia reduces the height and trouble and expense, ap- 
y t suggests width and proximating $55, they had 
:| length. But in introduc been to 
al ing a wainscoting, con Taste is a far more 
,. sider that you are intro necessary thing than 
i} ducing one more solid money in building an at- 
] | color into the room; and tractive living place. By 
Ti this fact would largely carefully selecting wall 
\ | determine what to do coverings and making 
: i with the rest of it the woodwork count for 
qt Picture No. 1 shows ‘ something of beauty, it 
a room recently done , BEDROOM MADE OVER IN A MODEST is an easy task absolutely 
over, Originally it was a .o.8, to transform a room at 
| a most uninteresting (Continued on page 70) 
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IN GRANNYS CHAIR ¢ 


Drawing ty Florence England Nosworthy 
Verses Ay Stelte,Greatell fs lacence 
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‘ in dear Grannys chair 


| athe masa 
fgigle O ol r maidens fair. 3 
sBames Oraced dear Granny's cheir ey 
New Year's’ Eves. 

ock!sighs the EF; Fighi-day cl clock, 
Old Years alm gone!’ 


- 


“Tick 
uy 


My/little Betty ! to your tender heart 
™= May all New Yéars be kind! 
Lite lies before you—dreams are things abert! 
Yet life and dreams alike will claim your heart 
When childhood drifts behind! 


“ Tick-tock! sings the Eight-day clock, 
“The New Years just Come in!’ 
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THE FUSS IN THE BIGPINE 


By Thornton W. Burgess 
/Hustratiogs Ly GAfgarker 
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HK. >» Pp! I] RABBIT hopped down the Crooked I’m sure don't know,” replied Johnny Chuck Chey 
‘+ Little Path to the Lone Little Path and down seem to be having a good time anyway. My gracious, how 
| k ) the Lone Little Path to the home of Johnny noisy they are!” 
\ a A Chucl Johnny Chuck sat on his doorstep Just then along came Sammy Jay, who is, as you know 
\ Ww dreaming. They were very p'easant dreams, first cousin Blacky the Crow. He was coming from 
om very pleasant dreams, indeed They wert the direction of the big pine / 
(s uch pleasant dreams that for once Johnny “Sammy! Oh, Sammy Jay! What is all that fuss about 
5 Chuck forgot to put his funny little ears ot ver in the big pine?” shouted Peter Rabbit 
uard. So Johnny Chuck sat on Ins door Sammy Jay stopped and carefully brushed his hand 
step dreaming and heard nothing some blue coat, for Sammy Jay is something of a dandy 
Lipperty-lipperty-lip down the Lone Little Path came He appeared not to have heard Peter Rabbit. 
Peter Rabbit. He saw Johnny Chuck and he stopped long “Sammy Jay, are you deaf?” inquired Peter Rabbit 
enough to pluck a long stem of grass. Then very, very softly Now, of course, Sammy Jay had seen Peter Rabbit and 
he stole up behind Johnny Chuck. Reaching out with the Johnny Chuck all the time, but he looked up as if very 
long stem of grass he tickled one of Johnny Chuck’s ears much surprised to tind them there 
Johnny Chuck slapped at his ear with a little black “Oh, hello, Peter Rabbit!” said Sammy Jay. “Did you 
hand, for he thought a fly was bothering him, just as speak to me 
Peter Rabbit meant that he should. Peter tickled the other No, oh, no,” replied Peter Rabbit in disgust. “I was 
ear. Johnny Chuck shook his head and slapped at this talking to myself, just thinking out loud. | was wonder 
with the other little black hand. Peter almost giggled. He ing how many nuts a Jay could steal if he had the chance.’ 
sat still a few minutes, then tickled Johnny Chuck again Johnny Chuck chuckled and Sammy Jay looked foolis! 
Johnny slapped three or four times at the imaginary fly He couldn’t find a word to say, for he knew that all the 
This time Peter c'apped both hands over his mouth to (Continued on page 59) 
keep from laughing 
Once more he tickled Johnny Chuck. This time Johnny 
jumped clear off his doorstep, and Peter laughed before 
he could clap his hands over his mouth. Of course, Johnny 
Chuck heard him and whirled about. When he saw Peter 
Rabbit and the long stem of grass, he laughed, too 
“Hello, Peter Rabbit! You fooled me that time \ 
Where'd you come from asked Johnny Chuck. 
“Down the Lone Little Path from the Crooked Little 
Path and down the Crooked Little Path from the top of 
the hill,” replied Peter Rabbit 
Then they sat down side by side on Johnny Chuck's 


doorstep to Fox hunting for his dinner on 


the Green 


watch Reddy 
Meadows 

Pretty they heard Blacky the Crow cawing very 
loudly They could see him on the tip-top of a big pine 
in the Green Forest on the edge of the Green Meadows 

“Caw, caw, caw,” shouted Blacky the Crow at the top 
of his lungs 

In a few minutes they saw all of Blacky’s aunts and 
uncles and cousins flying over to join Blacky at the big 
pine in the midst of the Green Forest. Soon there was 
a big crowd of crows around the big pine, all talking at 
Such a racket! Such a dreadful racket! Every few 
minutes one of them would fly into the big pine and yell 
at the top of his lungs. Then all would caw together 
\nother would fly into the big pine and they would do it 
all over again 

Peter Rabbit began to get interested, for 
Peter has a very great deal of curiosity. 

“Now, | wonder what Blacky the Crow and his aunts 
and his uncles and his cousins are making such a fuss 
about,” said Peter Rabbit 


soon 


once 


you know 


SAMMY 





JAY ARE YOU DEAF?” 


INQUIRED PETER RABBIT 
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Setting the Well-Appointed Table 
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By Mrs. Oliver Bell Bunce 


HE thoroughly well-appointed table of today 
is simple before all else. Nothing like 
elaboration or display is in good taste. The 
silver should be of fine quality, but by no 
means ornate. Over-decorated china 1s 
never desirable. The best designs are con 
tined to borders, and conventional patterns 
are given the first choice for the dinner 

table. Glass must be of fine quality, clear and crystal 

like in effect, whatever the special kind may be Hand 
etched crystal always is beautiful. Cut glass at its best 
is handsome, but it 1s heavy, and on many tables is re- 
served for the relishes, the necessary tumblers and wine 
glasses being of lighter weight 

The newest cut glass patterns are in floral design and 
are really exquisite, a complete service in a rose or poppy 
pattern making an especially brilliant and attractive show 
ing. The designs follow the natural forms and growth, are 
not conventionalized [he glass is cut to a slight depth 
only, but there is an effect of color obtained that renders 
the new glass exquisitely beautiful and quite unlike the old 

Deeper, conventional cuttings include almost endless va 

riety, but the Colonial cut, or the one that is severely sim 





ple, is a favorite 

Both round and square tables are used. In the simple 
home it is usually necessary to equip the dining-room with 
one that can be enlarged at need, but whenever the size of 
the family, or the number of the guests, allows its use, the 
round table is given the preference, unless the function is 
an extremely formal one. The shape allows effective treat 
ment, and the fact that the family or the guests are gath- 
ered in a circle is apt to promote conversation and freedom 
of intercours¢ 

lor breakfast and luncheon the Yuu 
bare table with doilies is given 
preference over the cloth, and asa 
matter of course the wood must be 
kept in perfect condition. The 
most fashionable tables are of fine 
wood, well finished but without a 
high polish. To keep them at the 
best they must be carefully rubbed 
over after each meal with a soft 
cloth and whatever polish or finish 
the special wood requires. Care 
must be taken that no hot dishes 
2re placed upon the table without 
proper protection, and many house- 
keepers use mats of asbestos be- 
neath such doilies as may be ex- 
pected to receive hot dishes. Old- 
fashioned mahogany and some 
other woods are finished with a 
brighter polish than is used today, 
but they have a beauty of their 
own which must be maintained, and frequent and vigorous 
rubbing is apt to be the price thereof. 

Doilies are of many kinds, but only those which can be 
washed readily and perfectly are permissable on the well- 
appointed table. Embroidery on linen and drawn work are 
given preference for those of the handsomer sort. Heavy 
durable laces are used, however, and extremely beautiful 
effects are obtained by combining needlework with laces 
The latter must be kept flat and without fulness. The usual 
equipment for the family breakfast consists of a center 
cloth, plate doilies, smaller doilies for the individual butter 
service, a carving cloth and such larger doilies as may be re- 
quired. A plate doily and smaller ones are arranged at each 
cover with a coaster for the tumbler. On the centerpiece is 
placed a simple vase of flowers, perhaps no more than a sin- 
gle beautiful blossom with the stem visible through the clear 

For the service of every-day use only simple doilies are 
allowed. Those crocheted from linen or cotton thread are 


handson e, durable and mucl iked He ivy linet with i 
scolloped border is excellent, and just now when there is a 
tendency to renew old fashions, many usekeepers use a 
service made trom round cord sewed together in circles 
and ( vals 

lor the company breakfast and luncheon a more elabo 
rate outht 1s alk wed and the richest laces already men 
tioned are used, while there are various novelties that can 
be made available Porto Rican drawn work is com 
paratively new in this country. It is individual in design 


and it is constantly gaining in favor for such use 


What the service of knives, forks and spoons must be 
depends upon the meal served Che con plete early breal 
fast consists of a course of fruit followed by one of cereal 
with a third course of eggs, chops or some other simple 
dish, accompanied by hot rolls or bread of some sort with 
the tea, coffee or cocoa. Such a breakfast calls for a single 
fork of medium size, a silver knife, a spoon for the cereal 


tT or chocolate, as may be, with a 


and one for the coffee, tea o 
fruit knife and butter spreader \t each cover 1s placed a 
cold plate with a smaller plate, doily, finger-bow] and fruit 
knife Che individual butter service, including the spreader, 
is placed upon a sn aller doily a little to the left of the plate 
the coaster with tumbler stands to the right, the fork 1s 
placed at the left of the plate, the knife to the rnght with 
cereal spoon next and a spoon tor coffee or chocolate at 
the outside The napkin ts placed at the left of the fork 
\ dish of fruit stands upon a doily before the hostess. Each 


guest places the finger-bowl and doily on the table at the 
left of the service, leaving the plate ready for the fruit. At 


the conclusion of the course, fruit plates and finger-bowls 
' 


are removed and the cold plates only left. Cereal 1s then 


é 
yma 





SIMPLICITY IS THE KEYNOTE OF THE WELL-APPOINTED TABLI 


passed around in the proper dishes, with cream and sugar 
The third or main course is finally placed on the table or 
passed. Coffee may be served from an urn or made in a 
machine \ kettle of hot water should be on hand with 
cream and black sugar. Bread and rolls preferab'y are 
served in a bread basket and on an appropriate dotly 

Luncheons follow the same general rules as to the a 
rangements of doilies and silver, with such variations as 
the difference in courses require The cold plate 1s always 
found upon the doily Necessary knives and spoons 
are arranged at the right, forks at the left, those to be 
used first placed at the outside, others following in regular 
succession 

The dinner service requires a somewhat different ar 
rangement—first of all a cloth of fine damask. For the 
round table, round cloths are used, and for square 
and oblong tables can be found those of appropriate 

(Continued on page 70) 
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that common sense 1s as necessary in the cul 


tivation of od looks as it 1s in growing 


i 


i. factor in a woman's life There is no real 


{| = Ta; ; 
it \e > Vert tables We don’t have to apologize tor 
\\ d wanting to look as ec mely as p ssible, tor good 
») health, the foundation of beauty, 1s a potent 


beauty without health. The realization of this 
has changed the entire attitude toward what 
we are ]| leased to call “beauty culture.” Realizing that 
beauty is a thing of he ilth, we seek it not in the cosmetic 
iar, or in the latest fad or fashion, but in the health of 


body and mind 


When you go to the doctor, which | hope you don’t 
have to do often, and complain of some malady, while he is 
listening to your tale of woe he looks earnestly at your 
face. From the condition of the skin and trom various 
lines, sagging, puffiness and so on, in the countenance, he 
diagnoses to a great extent the condition of the general 
system. For the face is like a semaphore continually signal 
ing the condition of your health 

Every woman who is not satistied with her looks, and 


by that I mean especially her face, should try and find 
out what is the meaning of these indications which show 
so plainly on her countenance, despite the use of face 
reams and toilet lotions, and should set to work to rem 
edly, not the 
etiect, but the 
cause itself 

| suppose 
that everyone 
of you has at 
one time or 
another been 
interested in 
physical cul- 
ture. Every 
year we get 

















Physical Culture Exercises 
for the Face 


Common-Sense Beauty Talks—No. 1 
By Margaret Hubbard Ayer 


Az >\W:! MEN are beginning to realize more and more 
_ 
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Take, for instance 
the yellow-skinned wom 
an, who shows hollows 
under her eyes, and who 
has tried in vain to light 
en her complexion witl 
liquid and other powders, 
and to do away with the 
hollows with turpentine 
or tannic lotions. Physical MARGARET HUBBARD AYER 
culture movements will 
stimulate the action of the liver, and if persisted in will 
in time clear up the complexion and help to restore the 
contour of the face. A sluggish liver or impaired kidneys 
show immediate danger signals in the complexion. The 
first by the yellowish tinge of the skin, and a general 
dragdown appearance of the face. The second by a pufh 
ness under the eyes and a tendency to puffiness over the 
body 

\ simple exercise to cure a yellowish complexion called 
“liver squeezer” is as follows: Stand upright, fect slightly 
apart, arms hanging; bend the body forward at the waist, 
letting arms hang down, now swing the body, still bent, 
as far over to the right side as possible; straighten up and 
bend to the left, the arms hanging down acting as weights 
For older women this exercise can be done by sitting in a 
chair and 
bending the 
body ‘from the 
waist, first to 
the right and 
then to the’ 
left The ex- 
ercise should 
be repeated at 
least ten 
times, or until 
tired. but 








































EXCELLENT FOR A 
PUFFY FACE 


physical cul- 
ture disguised 
under another 
name. Last sea- 
son it was 
Greek dancing, 
and | am _ just 
Waiting to find 
out what it will 
be this year, but whatever fancy name it bears, it will still 
he the conscious rythmic exercise of the body and limbs, 
and its results, if practised after some good system, will 
be beneficial, not only to the figure, but to the face. Exer- 
cising the limbs and body methodically and in the correct 
way stops a deterioration of the body, upon the condition 
of which depends the beauty of the face and complexion 


A GOOD EXERCISE TO REDUCE THE WAISTLINE 








TO CURE A YVELLOW 
ISH COMPLEXION 


neither this 
nor any of the 
following exer- 
cises should be 
done beyond the 
point of fatigue 

It is under- 
stood, of 
course, that 
when exercising, the loosest clothing should be worn, pref- 
erably a wrapper or nightgown, and the best time to ex- 
ercise is just after arising in the morning, or just before 
going to bed at night. The morning is naturally the best 
time, as one is usually too tired at night to put one’s mind 
on exercising, and that is another point to remember. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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s Up-to-Date Millinery 


. 
for Misses | 
| 
By Mme. Ricardier | 
| 
have long complained of their 
“young person.” They could not give 


~/) 
< 


Straint put upon 





rosy cheeks and bright eyes, be 


because framed in the same lace and rosebuds that bordered the gray hat 
All the difference in the world, though, 
lay in the art of the wearer. The big bonnet from which the matron gazed 


and serene faces of elder women 


hal ELIST and story 


difficulties with the 
their ideas free expression, they claimed, because of the re 
discussion of topics considered unfit 


the 
their troubles were unimportant 


for youthful minds 
compared with the problems of the young themselves, wh« 
In the days of long ago no diffe 
bonnets of maid and matron 


it came to buying hats 

ence was made between 
Our grandmothers wore the large poke bonnets that ¢t/eir mothers wore, 
seeming none the less attractive 





unafraid could never have seemed anything but youthful when the coquet \ Purple | » thal 


tish glances of roguish maidens 
peeped from beneath its  shel- 
tering brim 

\ll that is changed now 
Every millinery display must in 
clude departments for the tiny 
tot, the schoolgirl and the 
young miss, as well as for the 
old laches, who, it 1s claimed, 


are tast becoming as obsolete 
as the other beloved myths of 
our childhood The hats pic- 
tured on this page are beautiful 
examples of what Kurzman is 


offering this winter as the very 
latest tribute to the attractions 
of the young girl No young 
face but will take on fresh charm 
when framed in such setting as 
these No. 1 is a Marie Louise 
model, covered with gold metal- 
lic cloth. On its shimmering 
brim is laid with apparent care 
lessness, a wreath of exquisite 
roses in delicate tints. Seen from 
above or beneath, this hat is 
equally charming. The under- 
side, as shown in illustration No, 
2, has a facing of purple velvet, 


with a bow of ruby ribbon on the right side which 
is drawn over the brim to a similar bow 
on the outside. A pretty feature of this hat is the lit- 





Old Blue 
Silk Poke 


at the left 





i 
i 


No. 1—Gold Metallic Modei 

















metalli cloth 


just showing on 
the hair beneath 
the brim 

\ ‘love ot 1 
bonnet” is No. 3 
made of old blue 
brocade silk, with 
a soft fall of lace 
about the crown 
The lace is 
caught at its up 
per edge with a 
wreath of tiny 
metallic and sill 
roses \ sott 
and becoming 
hint of color ts 
imparted by th <« 
pink facing 

Nothing more attractive has been seen than the Georgette hat, illus 
trated in No. 4, with its brim of goid metallic cloth and piled up feathers 
of old rose tint, standing high on the left side. Crown and undertacing 
of this gorgeous affair are of rich black velvet, a most becoming tram« 





Ni : 
Stlver Lace 
Evening Car 


for a-youthful face. A pretty fashion of the day is the small gold o1 
silver lace cap for the theater, which is left on the head of the wearer, sinc 
it cannot obstruct the view of those who sit behind The pretty cap 


shown in No. 5 is one of the loveliest of its kind. It is made of silver 
net, gathered in about the front under a band of ruby satin, overlaid wit! 
fancy metallic lace. The narrow ties are of ruby velvet 
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Sh Famous Women Doctors and 


« 


Their Pioneer Work 


By Arthur B. Reeve 


le (| 
Coody (THER than in school-teaching, women have 
. \ had few victories so complete as 1n_ the 
A \ medical profession Two generations ago 
there were scarcely ten women in the 
United States who were entitled to write 
M.D. after their names. Today there must 
be considerably more than ten thousand, 
for the number has been increasing rapidly 
Iheir victory reminds one of the romantic old story ot 
\enodice of Athens, who waged the first battle for women 
in the study and practice of medicine. The Athenians had 
passed a law decreeing death to any woman who pre- 
sumed to invade the medical profession. But the coura- 
geous Agnodice, in the face of the law, disguised herself 
as a man and studied the healing art Posing as a special 


ist in the diseases of women she practised for a long time, 


1] 





only her patients knowing her secret, which they kept we 

\cnodice practised with such 
distinction and success that she 
aroused the jealousy of her pro 
fessional brethren. Charges wer 
trumped up against her and_ she 
was placed in the dilemma that 
either she would be condemned to 
death under these charges ot 
would be acquitted by declaring 


herself to be a woman In that 
case she would lose her life any 
how She chose the latter cours 
Then the women of Athens ros 
é masse in her defense. So strong 


was their protest that she was re 
leased and the foolish law re 


p* iled 

he fact is that the idea of the 
medical profession being too ar 
duous or demoralizing for women 
is entirely modern Che ancients 
did not recognize it. In Egypt 


there was a medical college at 
which both women and men 
studied. Irom the days of Moses 
women practised medicine to a 
wreater or less degree, and among 
the Romans female physicians 
were common Even during the 
Middle Ages many women distin 
guished themselves in this field 
But the modern medical pro 
fession was practically closed to 


women until Dr. Elizabeth Black 
1] 


well, who died only a few months DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL, DEAN O1 
AMERICAN WOMEN PHYSICIANS 


ago, opened the door. She was 
eighty-nine years old when she 
died, and three months later her sister, Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
followed her at the age of eighty-four. These two women 
may be accounted the prime movers in throwing open the 
medical profession to women 

The sisters were born in Bristol, England, and in 1832 
the family emigrated to America, where the father died 
after a few years, leaving his widow and nine children 


without means of support For a time Elizabeth and 
Emily supported the tamily and themselves by teaching 
When she was nineteen years old Elizabeth was engaged as 


a governess in the home of Dr. John Dixon, a physiciat 
in Asheville, N. ¢ While there she became impressed 
with the wide field of usefulness open to women as physi 
cians. The harm done by a woman quack of the neigh 
borhood, who was practising without a license, confirmed 
her in her determination to study medicine, and she began 
to prepare herself to enter medical school. However, the 
preparation proved easier than the entering 

\fter having been refused admission into twelve medi- 





cal schools she applied to the Geneva Medical College in 
western New York. One morning the dean of the faculty 
announced in chapel that a Philadelphia physician had re 
quested that a female student of his might matriculate and 
be allowed to take a course at the Geneva College. The 
faculty voted that the decision should rest with the student 
body, stipulating that one negative vote would be sufhcient 
to bar the ambitious young woman 

The students called a meeting that evening. It was a 
noisy meeting and the affair was treated more as a lark 
than as a serious matter. When the ballot was taken there 
was one negative voice. With one accord the students 
hustled the protestant out to the pump and held him under 
until he eagerly changed his vote 

But when the quiet littke woman in the Quaker bonnet 
actually accepted the permission, the effect on the noisy 


young students was amazing. “It actually became possible 


to take notes,” says one of them, 
“and when one professor wished to 
debar her from a certain course of 
lectures which he feared would 
prove embarrassing to the students 
if she were present, she not only 
insisted on attending the course but 
was able to maintain absolute de- 
corum and seriousness among the 
students Chis episode settled for- 
ever in my mind the question of co- 
education.” 

Her thesis on ship fever re- 
ceived honorable mention, and Dr. 
Blackwell was graduated in 1&49, 
the first woman in America to re 
CE1VE a medical degree. After 
graduating she studied for two 
years at La Maternite and the 
Hotel Dieu in Paris and at St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital in Lon- 
don. Universities in Europe were 
just beginning grudgingly to ad- 
mit women at this time 

Returning to America she ap- 
plied in turn to every hospital in 
New York for admission, but was 
refused. Yet her work soon com- 
manded the respect and cordial 
support of physicians of the 
standing of Drs. Valentine Mott 
and Willard Parker. Her first 
patients were chiefly Quakers. It 
is related that at the time she was 
practically ostracized, was obliged 
to buy a house because reputable 
boarding-house keepers would not 
receive a woman physician and many women refused even 
to speak to her on the street. Accordingly, with the in- 
fluence and support of these friends who were her patients 
she opened a dispensary where women and children could 
be cared for by women physicians. It was a single room 
on the site of the present New York Infirmary for Women 
and Children, and its adjoining free playground was the 
first to be given to the children of New York. 

In the meantime Emily Blackwell, the younger sister, 
had undertaken to follow in her footsteps and in 1851 she 
had applied for admission to the medical college at Geneva. 
To her surprise she was refused admission. After applying 
in vain to nine faculties she was at last permitted to attend 
lectures in the Rush Medical College in Chicago, but the 
following year she was summarily invited to leave, owing 
to the disapproval of the State Medical Association. The 
discussion following the graduation of her sister had been 
too much for the medical profession of the day. But in 
1854 the Cleveland Medical College admitted her, and she 
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graduated. She also went abroad to get additional prac 
tical training, and worked with Sir James Simpson of 
Edinburgh, at the Children’s and St. Bartholomew's Hos- 
pitals in London, and in Paris at 
the Hospital Beaujeu 

The New York Woman’s Hos- 
pital had been founded by her sis- 
ter in 1853, and with it she became 
associated, along with Dr. Mary 
E. Bakrzewska. Today it is a 
well-equipped hospital of more 
than one hundred beds. As there 
was no regular medical: school in 
New York City which admitted 
women, in 1865 the Blackwell sis- 
ters secured a charter for the 
Women’s Medical College. When 
the college was opened, Dr. Eliza- 
beth Blackwell insisted that there 
should be established a chair of 
hygiene, although other medical 
colleges in the country had not yet 
placed preventive medicine on an 
equality with curative medicine. 
Indeed, Harvard was the only one 
which had such a chair She be- 
came the first professor of. hy- 
giene in the college. Its first class 
of five was graduated in 1870 

Upon the outbreak of the Civil 
War, the two sisters had called a 
meeting to consult as to what 
could be done to help the soldiers 
and from this meeting grew the 


. : b DR. EMILY BLACKWELI 
National Sanitary \id Association OF THE NEW YORK 


which worked actively throughout 


the war. They undertook to instruct the volunteer nurses 
who were to be sent to the front \ preliminary cours¢ 
of three months was organized, and thus the first training 
school for nurses was unknowingly begun, From this be- 
ginning has developed the modern system of scientific nurs- 
ing. The three-month course was considered very rigorous 
training in those days. 

Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell also founded the Naticnal 
Health Society of London, which has dealt with problems 
relating to social purity, and she was one of the first students 
of the moral and social questions that concern the poor in 
our big cities 

Dr. Emily Blackwell subsequently became dean of the 
Women’s College and she devoted her life to building it up 
and maintaining it. But when the Cornell University Medi- 
cal College opened in New York City, with opportunities for 
women’s study, a separate college for women seemed no 
longer needed and the institution founded by the Blackwells 
was closed, though the hospital still flourishes 

Both Emily and Elizabeth Blackwell lived to see their 
work vindicated. They lived to see women received in all 
of the leading medical schools with the exception of Colum- 
bia; to see women 
although barred 
from many of our 

hospitals, practising 

medicine on an 
equal footing with 
men, while the prin- 
ciples of sanitation 
and_ hygiene that 
they preached are 
becoming the a Bc 
of modern living. 
“To do the work 
of a man a woman 
must prepare herself 
five times as well as 

a man,” was one of 

their favorite max- 

ims. Their students 

} were well prepared 
— and bore witness to 

DR. MARY P. EDDY IS THE ONLY WOMAN their relentless vig- 
PHYSICIAN IN TURKEY par Dr. Elizabeth 
Blackwell died last June and Dr. Emily in September. A 
few months after their deaths Dr. Augusta Fairchild, 
another of the pioneer women physicians, formerly pro- 
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fessor of gynecology in the St. Louis Medical College, died 
at the age of eighty-six in Los Angeles, "California. Thus 
the pioneers are passing through the gates they have opened 

\fter Elizabeth Blackwell re 


i a ceived her degree the progress ! 
= women in the profession was grad 
aX ual but constant. Sarah R. Adan 
son (Mrs. Dolly) was refused ad 

mission to Geneva just as was Dr 
Emily Blackwell, but graduated 

It n the (L¢ ral Medical ( llega 
t Syracuse 1 ISsl | the ta | 

Isso the I< le Medical ( leg 

( Phi id ] had been ren 

ind forty women attended a cour 

t lectures there 1 er Dr. Ant 

E. Blomall, who was admitted t 

the Woman's Hospital In Chi 
cago the Hospital for Women and 

Children, under Dr. Mary H 
Thompson was feunded in 1865 

and she was the protessor of dis 

eases of children in the Womar 
Hospital College founded in 1870 

Syracuse opened a med il cr llewe 
to which women wet 1dmitted 
with men in 18 nd Berkeley in 
Laon) ; 

| » Massac usetts, | wever, De 

longs the credit for the first medi 

cal school for women in the world 
This was founded November 23, 


1545, the Female Medical Educ 

tional Society which maintained 
the Boston Femak Medical Schoo! 
later merged with Boston Unive 
sity In 18s0 the Ladies’ Medical Academy was started, 
and in opening it Dr. Witham Symmuington Brown mad 
an eloquent address in which he said that men and women 


ONE OF THE FOUNDE! 
WOMEN S HOSPITAI 


physicians were like the two blades of a pair of scissors, 
that we had too long been trying to cut the Gordian knot 
of disease with a single blade, a simile which was very 


apt and pleased the audience greatly Dr Sarah H Young 
of Lowell aided this venture materially Several years 
previously Miss Harriet K. Hunt who had been practising 
medicine for a number of years in Boston received per 
mission to attend lectures at the Harvard Medical School 
but the students ungallantly refused to have her, and s! 
withdrew. The issue came up again some years later at 
was settled 

A good example of the activity of women physicians 
was given at the recent convention of the American Medi 
cal Associftion by Dr. Rosalie S. Morton in presenting 
the report of the Public Health Education Committe 
Courses of lectures, Dr. Morton reported, were given un 


der the auspices of the women of the American Medical 
Association working through their various country societies 
in all 2,250 lectures in forty states attended by 200,c00 pet 


sons. Women physi- 
clans are very active 
in such work as 
this, and are daily 
bringing great credit 
to the profession by 
their philanthropi 
labors 

Technically, the 
first woman to ob 
tain registration in 
Great Britain as a 
medical practitioner 
was Dr. Elizabeth 
Blackwell, while 
working at St. Bar 
tholomew’s under 
Sir James Paget 
But as she had really 
studied in America 
and was an Ameri 
can (although she DR 
passed her later life 
and died in England), the first real British woman doctor 
is usually stated to have been Mrs. Garrett Anderson, “the 

(Continued on page 60) 


VYAMEI KIN I8 A LEADING PRAC 
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Stylish Costumes for Tasteful Women 


-ADIES’ Over-Btoust 
very smart 
they 


illustration, in combination 
ostume, 


a practi al 
satin. With a 


ith touches of velve 





Ladies’ Over-Blouse 


Ladies’ Four-Gored Skirt 


(For other vie 


(15 cents). 


4417, Ladies’ 
Ladies 
44 and 45) 


ws S€é Pages 





4406, 


38. 


Waists in 


Jumper Waist 
’ Three or Four Gored Skirt 


more elaborate gown 


The pattern may be had in six sizes, 


Worn either as separate from thirty-two to forty-two inches bust measure. For j 
are equally pleasing \s size thirty-six one and one-half yards of material thirty- 
with skirt No six inches wide will be required 
suitable for develop- sa 
guimpe of allover lace No. 4423, Lapies’ Four-Gorep SKIRT (15 cents). The 
, it is as dressy as a tar vyoman who is in search of a skirt which will smart and 


at the same time simple In construc- 
tion cannot fail to be pleased with 
this design. It is suitable for develop 
ment in any of the modish fabrics, 
but made of taffeta or satin, and worn 
with waist No. 3903, it is a most at 
tractive costume. The pattern may be 
had in five sizes, from twenty-two to 
thirty inches waist measure. lor size 


twenty-six three and one-quarter 
yards of goods thirty-six inches 
wide will be needed. The completed a 
skirt measures two and one-quarter . 


yards at the hem ‘ 
No. 4417, Lapies’ JUMPER WAIST 
(15 cents) Chis jumper waist or 
over-blouse is a design which will 
appeal to every one 
smart effect. The deep armhole effect 
gives opportunity to the new whim 
of fashion, which calls for a combina- 
tion of two or more materials in the 
same costume. Worn with skirt No. 
1419, with which it corresponds, the 
costume is in the latest approved 
mode. The pattern includes a guimpe 
It 1s cut in six sizes, from thirty-two 


because of its 


to forty-two inches bust measure 
Size thirty-six requires one and three 
quarter yards of goods thirty-six 


inches wide, and one and three-quar- 
ters tor the guimpe. 
No. 4400, Lapies’ Skirt (15 cents) 

This is a pleasing three or four 
gored model suitable for any of the 
modern fabrics, either silk or wool 
In the new wool-back satin, either in 
black or dark blue, and worn with 
waist No. 4417, it will make a jaunty 
costume. A new feature of this skirt 
is the panel with diagonal lower edge 
The fringe tinish on the panel will 


correspond with that used on the : 

ing 
waist his pattern is in five sizes, - 
from twenty-two to thirty inches 


Waist measure. Size twenty-six calls 


for two and three-quarter yards of 
material forty-four inches wide. When ; 
made the skirt measures two and j 
seven-eighth yards at the lower edge 

No. 43990, Lapres” WalstT (15 
cents).—Nothing could be more at- 
tractive than this pretty waist when 
combined with skirt No. 4040 and 
made of two materials after a popu- 
lar fad of the season. It is adapted 
to the two-toned materials either in 7 


stylish this 
carry their 


satin or wool, which are 
winter, and bid fair to 
popularity over to spring. If desired, 
the fronts and cuffs may be braided, 
using Tenneser Design No. 385. The 
pattern comes in five sizes, from 
thirty-two to forty inches bust meas 
ure. lor size thirty-six one and five 
eighth yards of goods forty-four 
inches wide will be needed. 


No. 4049, Laptes’ S1x-Gorep SKIRT 
(15 cents) Attractive ideas for de- 
velopment in the new two-faced goods 
are suggested in this model. The side 
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Attractive Designs for Women and Girls 


gores are lengthened by circular sections with features of 
cut which correspond to the construction of waist No. 4399, 
making of the two, worn together, a smart costume in which 
a woman of good taste will take solid satisfaction. The 
pattern 1s cut in SIX 5$Izes, from twenty-two to thirty-two 
inches waist measure. For size twenty-six, four yards of 
material thirty-six inches wide are needed. The skirt meas- 
ures two and _ one- 

quarter yards at the 
bottom 


No. 4141, Lapies’ 
NorFoLK Watst (15 
cents ) An evolution 
of the Norfolk jacket 
is the Nortolk watst, 
which is a_ striking 
style feature of the 
season. It has many 
uses, for it may be 
developed in linen or 
wash fabrics for sum 
mer outings or in 
heavy, warm @ 
for practical wear in 
winter. Itis a becom 
ing Waist to most fig 
ures and the home 
dressmake r can 
achieve it with little 
trouble. The pattern 
may be had in six 
sizes, from thirty-two 
to forty-two inches 
bust measure For 
size thirty-six, three 
and one-half yards ot 
material thirty-six im- 
ches wide will b 
needed, with five 
eighths of a yard tor 
collar and cuffs 





No. 4383, Laptes’ 
PLEATED SKIRT (15 
cents). — No matter 
what may be the popu 
lar design of the mo- 
ment, the pleated skirt 
is always a_ favorite 
with women who like 
the grace of the long 
lines and the extra 
fulness at the bottom 
Suitable for develop- 
ment in any of the 
wash or wool fabrics 
used for skirts, it ts a 
model which will be 
sure to please. The 
pattern is cut with 
eleven gores. It is ob 
tainable in eight sizes, 
from twenty-two to 
thirty-six inches waist 
measure. For size 
twenty-six four and 
one-half yards of 
goods thirty-six inch- 
es wide will be need- 
ed. The completed 
skirt measures three 
and one-quarter yards 
at the hem. 


No. 4422, Misses’ 
DRESs (15 cents).— 
This is one of the 
smartest frocks of the a 
year for misses and 4399, Ladies’ Waist 


4141, Ladies’ Norfolk Waist 


ment in fine wool, or in any good wash material. Or the 


skirt may be of wool and the waist of silk. A modish waist 
is evolved if the neck and cuffs are braided with McCall 
Transfer Design No. 307 The pattern is obtainable in six 


sizes, trom thirteen to eighteen years lor size fifteen hve 


vards of goods thirty-six inches wide are needed. The com 
pleted skirt will measure two and one-half yards at the hem 
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4422, Misses’ Dress 


small women. It is 4049, Ladies’ Six-Gored Skirt 4383, Ladies’ Fleven-Gored Pleated Skirt 
suitable for develop- 


(For other views see pages 41, 44 and 45) 
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Smart Costumes in the 


Latest Mode 


No. 4305, Lapres’ Dress (15 cents).—Simplicity is the keynote of style, 
whether in gowns for elaborate occasions or the more unpretentious dress 
for home wear. An ignorant display of wealth in lavish garniture often ruins 
the effect of what would otherwise be a most attractive costume. In this 
pretty dress a wise restraint in trimming has been exercised with the result 
that no canon of good taste has been violated \ band of fur finishes the 
bottom of the simulated tunic, and edges the top of the corselet waist. A 
handsome piece of chiffon cloth embroidered in metallic beads 1s used tor 
the construction of these parts of the costume, the rest being made of taffeta 
in a delicate 
shade T he 
ball fringe at 
neck and 
sleeves and 
the floral gar 
niture at the 
girdle are also 
features of 
the most re 
cent Irench 
od fashions. The 


| j pattern may 
| i | be had in six 
— sizes, trom 





Dp thirty - two to 
Yo SS, rorty two 

inches bust 

| , measure. lor 


Sy } size thirty-six 

| iy seven yards of 

\h \. material thir- 
| | ty - six inches 
, pl! wide will be 


No. 4413 6sizes,32toaz Tequired. The 
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inches bust measure comp leted 
skirt measures 
two and one-fourth yards at the hem 


No. 4413, Lapres’ Dress (15 cents) 
Neatness in her house gowns is an 
indispensable consideration with the 
woman of relined instincts, and a 
model which offers a combination of 
good taste and the best style is always 


popular. This design will satisfy the 
most exacting requirements tor morn 
ing or house dress. It is made of 


striped linen in white and blue, the col- 
lar and cuffs of plain blue to match 
the blue stripe in the body of the dress 
The trim belt may also be made of 
the plain blue linen. The pattern comes 
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in six sizes, from thirty-two to forty- 
two inches bust measure. Size thirty- 
six requires five and five-eighth yards 
of material thirty-six inches wide. The 
completed skirt measures two and one 
quarter yards around the bottom 


No. 4397, Lapies’ Watst (15 cents) 
Waists suitable for wear on occasions 
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other than the plain 
every - day routine 
of life require much thought, for only a deep purse 
makes it possible to indulge oneself in the handsome 
blouses seen in the stores. The woman of limited 
means often has difficulty in getting something suit- 
able and dressy, and yet at a price within the bounds 
of a necessary economy. This waist will supply a 
real need. It is made of black chantilly lace over 
white silk. Worn with skirt No. 4326 the costume 
will be in the very latest style, black lace over white 


4413, Ladies’ Dress 
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being especially popular at this time, not only for i 
affairs where a_ plainer | Aeet o i. 
considered Ht feo ba ! Se 
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sizes, from thirty-two to forty-two inches bust meas- LEI UT 4 j/3 
For size thirty-six one and se\ en-eighth yards No. 4395-6 sizes. 32 to 42 inches 4395, Ladies’ Dress 
of material thirty-six inches wide will be needed. bust measure. To be worn over a Guimpe 
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Practical Versions of 
Women’s Styles 


No. 4326, Lapies’ Tunic Skirt (15 cents).—There seems to be no 
diminution in the liking for the tunic skirt. The reason is not far to seek 
for its adaptability to-the present fashion of combining two or more ma 
terials in the gown would give it reason for being. The possibility sug 
gested in the illustration, of a black chantilly lace flounce over a drop-skirt 


of white silk, will please the woman who has, perhaps, in her treasure 


chest some handsome lace inherited from an earlier generation Made 
in combination with waist No. 4397 the gown is very handsome and en- 


” 


4397, Ladies’ Waist 
4326, Ladies’ Straight Tunic Skirt 











No. 4397—« sizes, 32 to 42 inches 
bust measure. 
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No. 4326—6 sizes, 22 to 32 inches 
waist measure 
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4407, Ladies’ Norfolk Coat 
4314, Ladies’ Four-Gored Skirt 


waist measure. (For other views of 44 ee page 34 
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No. 4314—7 sizes, 22 to 34 inches 


tirely up to date. The pattern may be had in six sizes, from twenty-two 
to thirty-two inches waist measure. For size twenty-six four and one-half 


yards of goods thirty-six inches wide will be needed, with two yards addi- 


tional for a foundation skirt. The width around the bottom is two and 
seven-eighth yards. 


No. 4407, Lapies’ Norrotk Coat (15 cents).—Another version of this 
attractive model has been given on page 34. It is illustrated in color on 
page 35, its further possibilities being shown here 
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Costume and Suits in the Modish Fabrics 


(See Jilustration on Opposite Page) 





ze to 40 inches 
bust measure. 


QO. 4381, Lapies’ Coat Suit (15 

cents).—The winter coat suit 1s 
the first consideration in the world of 
feminine fashion. Quality and tex- 
ture of material, style and finish, and 
above all, cut, are essential to make 
of it the neat and yet jaunty garment 
which is the ideal of every woman 
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No. 4387 - 5 sizes, 32 to 40 inches 
bust measure. 


= 


three and five-eighth yards forty- 
four inches wide, with three- 
quarters of a yard of material in 
addition for the collar 


No. 4391, Lapies’ Four-Gorep 


a | Skirt (15 cents).—The skirt illus- 
Norfolk No 


trated with Jacket 
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who cares at all for her dress Noth- No. 4381—7 sizes to 44 inches 4407 embodies several new fea- 


ing prettier has been offered this sea- 
son than the suit shown on the first 
figure of the color page opposite. As pictured, it is made of 
plum purple cloth, one of the most popular of this winter’s 
color schemes. The hair stripe of white gives it distinction 
and brings it in line with the prevalent liking for the striped 


materials The collar and cuffs are finished with white 
ratine, and touches of black braid complete an altogether 
chic and desirable costume The coat may be cut either 


thirty-four or thirty inches in length, as preferred. The 
skirt is seven gored and the requisite fulness disposed in 
neat pleats at the seams. It may be cut in round or shorter 
length. The pattern is cut in seven sizes, from thirty-two to 
forty-four inches bust measure. For size thirty-six five and 
seven-eighth yards of material forty-four inches wide will 
be required. The completed skirt measures three yards 
around the bottom with pleats drawn out. 


No. 4407, Lapies’ Norrotk Coat (15 cents).—Norfolk 
coats have always been exceedingly popular both with 
young and old. For the outing suit or for the athletic girl 
they offer advantages unsurpassed by any other style. The 
great liking for this costume has led to its adoption as 
a street suit for daily wear. The one pictured in the 
central figure on the opposite page is one of the most at- 
tractive of its kind. Developed in the fashionable sage 
green and in the rough mixed cheviot so popular this 
winter, it is a garment which will appeal to the most refined 
taste. Worn with skirt No. 4391 1t makes an exceedingly 
jaunty suit. One reason for the liking for these garments 
is the good effect obtained by the very simple construction, 
no other material being used for the entire coat with belt, 
collar and cuffs than the same rough and ready goods. The 

belt is the 

M 4 distinctive 
b= c\ feature of 
the Norfolk 


{ \ coat, and is 

V\ universally 

\ becoming, 

| breaking as 

| it does the 

I | severe line 


from shoul- 
der to hip of 
the ordinary 
coat. The 
coat is cut in 
hive s i zes, 
from thirty- 
two to forty 
inches bust 








measure, 
Size thirty- 
Ss 1X requires 


} r r ; t 
q ee y) ) BS xy 
le 
No. 4391—6 sizes, 22 to 32 inches 
waist measure. 


bust measure. 


tures of the winter fashions, This 
is also constructed of sage green 
mixed cheviot. The skirt may be cut with the high girdle 
effect at the waist, but for more conservative taste it may 
be made lower and worn with a belt. The distinctive feature 
of this skirt is the wide band on the side gores buttoned 
down part way on either side the front, but left open a 
few inches at the bottom to simulate the slit skirt which 
is one of the novelties brought to us this year from Paris 
The pattern is obtainable in six sizes, from twenty-two to 
thirty-two inches waist measure. For size twenty-six two 
and three-quarter yards of material forty-four inches wide 
will be needed. The skirt when finished will measure two 
and one-quarter yards around the bottom. If desired, a 
band above the side gores may be trimmed with braiding, 
using Transfer Design No. 368. 


No. 4387, Lapres’ Watst (15 cents).—This waist worn 
with skirt No. 4380, forms a most attractive costume for 
semi-dress occasions, Snuff brown wool-back satin is used 
in its construction, with bib and corded piping of velvet of 
the same color. The tiny buttons are also covered with the 
velvet. The pattern may be had in five sizes, from thirty- 
two to forty inches bust measure. For size thirty-six one 
and three-quarter yards of material forty-four inches wide 
will be required, with one and one-half yards of allover lace. 


No. 4380, Lapies’ Four-Gorep Skirt (15 cents).—Com- 
pleting a very handsome costume this skirt combines in its 
construction many of the most desirable style features of 
the season. The back gore is stitched down to the side 
back gores in a tuck seam, extending to the knees and fall 
ing loose from there in a graceful fashion which relieves 
the tension of the other- 
wise narrow skirt. As rep- 
resented on the figure it 
is made of snuff brown 
wool - back satin to cor- 
respond with waist No 
4387. The band of velvet 
at the bottom of the front 
panel and the tiny velvet 
colored buttons are also in 
accord with the garniture 
of the waist. The pattern 
may be had in five sizes, 
from twenty-two to thirty 
inches waist measure. For 
size twenty-six three and 
one-eighth yards of goods 
forty-four inches wide will 
be required The _ skirt, 
when finished, measures 
two and one-half yards 
around the bottom. 











5 sizes, 22 to 30 inches 
waist measure. 
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Chic Toilettes for the Midwinter Season 


on Opposite Pax 





No. 4263 


N° 4415, Lapies’ JUMPER BLouse DReEss 

(15 cents).—The dress illustrated on 
the first figure on the opposite page is an 
extremely attractive costume giving scope 
for the application of many of the new 
ideas in dressmaking and dress trimming. 
\s shown here it 1s especially adapted 
for semi-dressy occasions. It will be a 


sizes, 32 to 44 inches 
bust measure. 


suitable theater dress, as well as for informal afternoon 
It is decidedly attractive, as illustrated, made of the 


teas 

new raven’s wing blue satin, a deep, rich color, almost 
black, which is particularly becoming to a fair skin 
fringe on the bottom of the skirt and 


around the deep armhole of the jumper 
waist is quite in accord with the recent re 
vival of that garniture. The dress is to be 
worn over a guimpe, and this may be made 
entirely of allover lace if the wearer pre 
fers, but made as illustrated partly of silk 
of a softly contrasting shade of the deep 
blue, with the lace showing only as a col 
lar and an under-sleeve, it is one of the 
most effective of dress accessories. The ad 
dition of the section of lighter silk in the 
front of the skirt is an attractive feature of 
the costume. The skirt is four gored and 
has a loose panel in the back, which may 
be omitted. The back allows for either 
an inverted pleat or the habit back. The 
pattern also provides the high waistline, as 
well as the regulation line for those who 
like it. It may be had in five sizes, from 
thirty-two to forty inches bust measure 
Size thirty-six will require four and five 
eighth yards of forty-four inches 
wide. One and one-quarter yards of lace 
will be needed for the frill 
The completed skirt measures 
two and three-quarter yards at 
the hem 


Lor “ls 


No. 4412, Misses’ Dress (15 
cents).—At this season of the 
year, with the many holiday en- 
tertainments in honor of the col- 
lege girls home for a brief va- 
cation, an evening dress is a mat- 
ter of supreme importance to the 
young miss, Its chief requisite 
for her is that it shall be pretty 
and dainty. The matter of ex 
pense, of course, she leaves for 
the consideration of the older 
members of the family. So many 
beautiful and inexpensive fabrics, 
however, are produced in these 
times by the manufacturers that 
both the young girl and those 
who provide her clothes need 
have no difficulty in finding com 
plete satisfaction. The smart lit 
tle dress featured on the opposite 
page is one of the most charming 
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No. 4408 
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No. 4412—5 sizes 
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No. 4382—4 sizes, 6, 8, 10 
and 12 years 


this season’s models. With 
tunic skirt and fichu waist it is 
| a design especially appropriate 
| 


ol 


for the bordered chiffons and 
chiffon cloths, of which many 
, of the new evening gowns are 
made. The lavish use of fringe 
in its trimming puts it in line 
French models. The drop-skirt and under 


a delicate silk, in harmony with the tints in the 
border of the chiffon tunic, complete the dress 


\ dainty 
by the corsage bouquet of artificial flowers, 
a whim of the moment, seen on all the late 
models. The pattern may be had in five 
sizes, from fourteen to eighteen years. For 
a miss of fourteenfive and five-eighth yards 
of goods thirty-six inches wide will be re 
quired. The skirt when finished measures 
two and one-eighth yards around the 
bottom 


No. 4263, Lapies’ Wals1 cents ) 
This dainty waist embodies many de- 
sirable features of the recent styles that it 
is exceedingly popular. Cut without seam 
on the shoulder, front and back on either 
side being in one piece, it is exceedingly 
simple in construction and the continuity in 
line over the shoulder is very graceful in 
effect. The cuff is cut in one piece with the 
sleeve and rolled back in attractive fashion 
The deep revers turned back on the left 
side is also one of the popular styles of this 


(15 


so 


season Vith the pretty lace frill fastened 
to the left the waist 1s very smart. For 
those who do not care for the one-sided 

effect of the revers the pattern 


provides a shawl collar with ar 


rangements for cutting either 
round or square, as the wearer 
prefers The ends of the collar 
come down and cross in front 
in surplice effect, a fashion 
which is very much liked by 
many people. This waist, worn 


with skirt No. 4408, may be de- 
veloped in silk or satin or in a 
light-weight wool, and makes a 
charming afternoon costume 
The pattern is obtainable in 
seven sizes, from thirty-two to 
forty-four inches bust measure 
For size thirty-six three and 
three-eighth yards of twenty 
seven-inch goods will be needed 


No. 4408, Lapies’ Four-Gorep 
Skirt (15 cents).—This skirt, 
trimmed en suite with waist No 
4203, completes one of the most 
desirable costumes which has 
been offered this winter. It is 

(Co on page Og) 
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New Developments of Stylish Models 


N° 1403, | ES’ Wa (15 cents) Few designs in 33. where its possibilities for development in black lace over 
recent months have offered such pleasing Imes as this vhite silk are suggested. <A cloth or silk waist may easily 
waist, or will be so generally acceptable to the feminine be made trom the same pattern as shown here, with skirt 
world \lthough cut on simple lines, it yet has that a ‘ $400, making a smart costume which will be greatly 
curacy which gives the appearance of elegance to the appreciated by the woman of taste 
most unpretentious garment lf worn with skirt No. 3801 
it may be made, like that, either of silk or a washable , 4400, Lapies’ Skirt (15 cents) This season has 
fabric Che pattern may be had in six sizes, from thirty witnessed many variations of the popular panels, both on 
two to forty-two inches bust measure lor size thirty-six the fronts and on the backs of skirts, but nothing so smart 
one and three-quarter yards of goods thirty-six inches has been suggested as the panel cut with diagonal line, as 
wide will be needed lf made ot bordered material or shown 1n this illustration Phe panel itself may be cut off 
flouncing, as shown in the smaller view, it will take four and finished with a trimming of fringe as suggested by the 
| twenty inche Ss wick 
tn Oe | | ’ a (SORED OS kx (1 ents) 
lor a skirt to wear en suite with waist No. 4403, no 
hetter model can b selected than this It is of « 
servative type, yet quite upt » date in the construct 
of the front, the hking for tront panel and clos 


effects dominating most of the present styles 
Made either with silk or with wash material, this 


model will render good service The pattern is cut 
Im] SIX SIZ¢ from twenty-two to thirty-two 1 es 
Waist measure ‘or size twenty-six three and three 
quarter yards of material thirty-six inches wide will 
he needed The skirt, when tinished, measures three 
irds at the lower edee with the inverted pleat 
drawn out 

AY 130) LA " Wa {15 cents) \nother 


version of this attractive model 1s featured on page 




















4403, Ladies’ Waist 4397, Ladies’ Waist 
waist measure. waist measure. 3801, Ladies’ Skirt 4406, Ladies’ Skut 
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Latest Fashions in Women’s Frocks 


small view, or the triangular section may be utilized as a 
trimming feature, and filled in with velvet or striped goods 
to correspond with the garniture of the waist. Such a cos 
tume is represented here, using this skirt with waist No. 
4307. Wool-back satin trimmed with velvet is suggested as 
attractive material for this dress, though the design ts 
equally suitable for serge or cashmere. The skirt ts cut 
either with three or with four gores. The pattern may be 
had in five sizes, from twenty-two to thirty inches waist 
measure. Size twenty-six requires two and three-quarte 
yards of goods forty-four inches wide, with one and three 
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4393, Ladies’ Waist 
4401, Ladies’ Four or Five Gored Skirt 
(For other vieu 





4405, Ladies’ Waist 
4391, Ladies’ Four-Gored Skirt 


of 


eighths additional for panels. The completed skirt meas- 
ures two and seven-eighth yards at the lower edge 


No. 4393, Lapies’ Waist (15 cents).—The woman look- 
ing for a waist of simple but attractive design will be 
pleased with this model, It is cut in the popular style of 


body and sleeves in one. The soft pleats are also a pleasing 
feature Marquisette, voile or taffeta may be used to equal 
advantage in making it. The pattern ts cut 1n five sizes, 


from thirty-two to forty inches bust measure. For size 
thirty-six three yards of material thirty-six inches wide 
will be required. Three-eighths of a yard of 
allover lace will be needed for the yoke 


No. 4401, Lapies’ Skirt (15 cents).—For 
a skirt combining several desirable style fea 
tures this model is to be commended. It may 
be cut with five gores or with four. In the 
live-gored design illustrated here the tun 
overskirt is lapped in front. Skirt and waist 
are braided alike with Transfer Design 
No. 383. Serge, cashmere, voile or any of 
the popular materials are alike suitable for 
making it. Worn as a costume with waist No 
4393 it will give satisfaction. The pattern is 
cut in five sizes, from twenty-two to thirty 
inches waist measure For size twenty 
six two and seven-eighth yards of goods 
forty-four inches wide will be needed. The 
completed skirt measures two and one-quar 
ter yards at the hem 

(Continued on page 6g) 





No. 4393 sizes to 40 inches bust measure 
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No. 4401—5 sizes, 22 to 30 inches 
waist measure 


4391 see page 34 
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Models for Misses and Small Women 











N° 3412, Misses’ Dress (15 cents) 
rl 


re vogue of the fichu is a 
marked feature of this season's 
fashions It is popular because of its 
daintiness, and because it makes an 
otherwise plain gown very dressy 
and attractive. The possibilities of 
the little dress shown here developed 
in silk or plain goods, perhaps a wash 
fabric, are featured in the group on 
page 36, where it is seen as an eve- 
ning gown of bordered chiffon trim- 
med with fringe \ description of 
the costume is given on page 37. 


No. 4418, Misses’ Dress. (15 


cents).—This simple frock is one of 
the smartest of the season’s models 
for misses or small women It 1s 


suitable for development in any of 
the sheer and dainty wash fabrics so 
appropriate for a young girl. It will 
look equally well made of silk or 
challie for afternoon wear Two 
styles of sleeves are furnished with 
the pattern, a plain straight sleeve, 
which may be used when making the 
design in wash goods for a morning 
dress, and the peasant sleeve which 
is one of the striking style features 
of the day. The skirt may be pleated 
at the top and arranged in the high 
girdle effect, or it may be gathered 
and worn with a soft crush belt. Any 
one skilled in needlework can give 
a touch of individuality to a dress 
made by this pattern by embroider- 
ing it with McCall Transfer Design 
No. 374. The pattern may be had in 
six sizes for misses, from thirteen 
to eighteen years of age. For size 
fifteen four and one-eighth yards of 
goods thirty-six inches wide will be 
needed \t the lower edge the skirt, 
when finished, will measure two and 
one-quarter yards. 











No. 4308, Misses’ Dress (15 
cents) —The pretty dress for the 
miss or small woman illustrated here 
is also described on page 4l at 
made in the semi-princess style which 
is such a distinctive feature of cur- 
rent fashions. The skirt is cut in six 
gores and prettily fitted in girdle ef- 
fect at the watst The pattern also 
provides the regulation waist for a 
more conservative taste. Either linen 


4418, Misses’ Dress 4398, Misses’ Dress or silk will develop this model in 
t 


dainty fashion, and with the round 
neck and short sleeves it 
; will make an attractive 
> a “party dress” for the 
young schoolgirl. The 
| | pattern 1s cut in five sizes 
j for misses, from fourteen 
\ "] to eighteen years of age. 
For size sixteen four 
and five-eighth yards of 
goods thirty - six inches 
wide will be required 
Three-fourths of a yard 
of material will be needed 
t j for the bands if the dress 
is made as shown in this 
illustration. At the low- 
er edge the completed 
skirt measures two and 
one-half yards 


No. 4422, M1IsseEs’ 
15 cents).—A 





and 18 years. Dress ( 
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Excellent New Designs for Misses 


very pretty frock for the miss or small woman is illus 
trated here. The waist with the two Gibson tucks on either 
shoulder corresponds with similar tucks in the skirt extend 
ing from the high waistline to the bottom ef the hem, a 
pleasing feature of the construction which gives distinction 
to the dress. The sleeves with long gauntlet cuffs make 
the dress cozy and comfortable for winter wear. Casl 

mere, panama or any of the soft textile fabrics will d 

velop this model to complete satisfaction. Another view of 
this costume is given on page 31, where it is shown mad 
with round neck and sleeves to the elbow for more dressy 


occasions. The pattern comes in six sizes, from thirteen 
to eighteen years lor size fifteen four yards of goods 
forty-four inches wide will be needed The skirt meas 


ures, when finished, two and one-half yards at the hem 


No. 4308, Misses’ Dress (15 cents) \nother possibi 

ity of this dress is given on page 40, where its use as an 
afternoon frock for a young girl is illustrated. Here it is 
shown as a more simple gown for a miss or a small woman 
Made of dark-blue serge, 
and worn with a_ tringed 
girdle of silk to match, it ts 
a serviceable dress for gen- 
eral wear. The Puritan col- 
lar is a neat addition which 
makes the costume very 
smart Several new style 
features are embodied in 
the construction of this 
model, noticeably the sleeve 
with seam at the armhole 
instead of in one piece with 
the body, as has been the 
general method of cutting 
the blouse for 
months 
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No. 4422—« sizes, 13, 14, 15, 16 


7 and 1S vears. 
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No. 4414—6 sizes, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
17 and 15 years. For 





41 

No. 4414, Misses’ Jumper Dres (15 cents The 
jumper dress bids fair to be among the most popular of 
this season's styles It is generally becoming and dis 
tinctly < and well adapted to the present liking for a 
combination of two materials or two colors in making the 
new frocks. This model is also quite in the order of the 
lay with its front closing of waist and skirt This at 
tractive teature affords opportunity for trimming eithet 
vith braid or buttons down the front, a charming revival 
t a very old fashion in women’s dresses \ny good 
woolen fabric will devel p this design to good advantage 
Satin, which is very popular this winter, will also be a 
good material for it The guimpe may be of white lingeri 
or of silk to match the dress. If the guimpe is made wit 
tucked yok and sleeves, as illustrated 1 good eftect ot 
trimming is had. The pattern is cut in six sizes for misses 
from thirteen to eighteen years of age lor size tiftee 


two and three-quarter vards of material forty-four inches 
wide wall be needed I he completed skirt measures tw 


and ne-elighth yards at the lower edge 





4398, Misses’ Dress 4414, Misses’ Jumper Dress 


of 4398 see opposile page 
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Serviceable Ideas for the Little Folks 


OTHERS of growing children sometimes think their 

burdens are heavier than they can bear when con 
fronted by the necessity of keeping covered the little arms 
and legs which wi// grow so fast and protrude so soon 
from the small garments which when they are made seem 
amply large. To these anxious mothers the designs illus 
trated on these pages will be welcome, since they turnish 
ideas for stylish little dresses and suits wl 
and quickly made 


ich can be easily 


No. 4424, Girts’ Dress (15 cents) his is one of the 
prettiest of the new models The front panel offers a 
pleasing possibility in trimming, either in allover embroid 
ery or in hand work The pattern may be had in fou 


sizes, from six to twelve years. For a girl of eight years 
three and three-eighth vards of material thirty-six inches 
wide will be needed. One and one-half yards of em 


broidery and one of edging are used in the trimming 


No. 4388 Cuitp’s Empire Dri (15 cents) In this 
little dress the simplicity of cut is a pleasing feature. Hay 
ing a straight gathered 

rt, and with each sleeve 
one plece with a side of 
waist, it is a good model 
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4424 1388 
Girls’ Dress 





No. 4424 es j ancl No 





Child's Empire Dress) Child’s Dress with Guimpe — Girls’ Dress 


to develop in embroidered flouncing Che pattern is cut 
in four sizes, from two to eight years of age. For a child 
of four one and seven-eighth yards of plain material will 
be needed, or three and one-half yards of twenty-seven- 
inch embroidery 


No. 4396, CHitp’s Dress (15 cents) \ simple and 
dainty little dress, made serviceable by the pretty guimp 
The little guimpe, being frequently tubbed, will protect 
and keep the dress fresh for a longer time, making pos- 
sible the use of challie or a light-weight cashmere in its 
development. The pattern may be had in four sizes, one, 
two, four and six years. For a child of four one and 
seven-eighth yards of material will be required Che LUM pe 
will take one and one-quarter yards 


No. 4386, Gires’ Dress (15 cents) This smart dress 
can be made of serge with shield and sailor collar. It will 
look equally well developed in linen or pique The front 


and shield are embroidered with Transfer Designs Nos 
294 and 203. Either possibility gives a dainty and service 
able dress The pattern is cut in three sizes, from eight 
to twelve vears The eight-year size requires two and 
f material thirty-six inches wide 


] } ] 
seven-eignth yards 





4 396 4 sb6 j so4 
Boys’ Russian Suit 
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#890—4 sizes, 1, 2,4 - 


nd 6 vears No. 4386 —3 sizes, 8, 10 and 1? vears 








Some Suggestions for Children’s Garments 








No. 4384, Boys’ Russian Suir (15 cents).—Following neglected, but designers are now offering suits which have 
the craze for Russian designs of all kinds, these little suits all the mannish appearance desired by the boy, but are yet 
for boys are exceedingly smart. Although they have the so carefully planned and clearly explained that no difficulty 
jaunty look of ready-made garments, they can be satis is had in making the most satisfactory garments Phis 
factorily made by the home sewer This pretty model ts model is one of the best ones seen of late. It includes thre« 
especially easy to make The little knickerbocker trousers vest and knickerbocker trousers. It may be 
are attached to the underbody, which extends well up in any of the wool suitings used for the clothes 
around the neck, furnishing the shield under the opening me! The pattern is cut u e sizes for boys, 
in the coat Either woolen goods or wash fabrics can be sixteen years. Flor a] twelve the suit 
used in making this little suit. The pattern is cut in four three yal ds forty-four 
sizes, from two to five years of age. For a cluld of thre inches wick 
two and one-half yards of material thirty-six inches wide 
will be needed \ 1304, C1 Ys Dk (15 cents) This little dress is 

lel whicl il] please every othe wl enjoys mak 

No. 4382, Giris’ Dress (15 cents) This neat littl ing her children’s clothes Of simple construction, the 
dress has been described on page 37, and illustrated in the front has the effect of pretty trimming in the inverted pleats 
group on page 36, where it is shown with the panel on the on either side, with the buttons and loops over them Che 
Waist \s developed here, it is a pretty little wash dress Iress may be simply made of gingham with guimpe of em 
for school or general wear. broidery or white lingers lhe pattern is cut in five sizes 

from four to twelve vears. Size eight requires two and 

No. 4392, Boys’ Turee-Piece S (15 cents) —lor five-eighth yards of goods thirty-six inches wide, with half 
many years the small boys’ clothes have becn somewhat (( ved on page OF) 
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4382 4392 4394 1416 4404 
Girls’ Dress Boys’ Three-Piece Suit Child's Dress with Guimpe — Child's Dress Girls’ Norfolk Dress 
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Some Seasonable Hints 
for Home Wear 


N2: 4425, Lapirs’ Dressing Sacgue (15 cents).—The 

woman who is careful of her appearance in the s¢ 
clusion of her own home will appreciate this pretty dressing 
sacque It has none of the defects of the older shapeless 
models, but is trim and close fitting, just the sort of waist 
to wear at the informal breakfast hour, for which there is 
little time to make an elaborate toilette. With the peplum 
and stylish pointed collar, it is entirely up to date. For hot 
weather, and made of lawn or print, it may be cut with 
the comfortable low neck, as shown in the illustration. The 
sleeves are also in two styles, the loose peasant style for 
warm weather, and the long sleeve with narrow cuff, for 
greater comfort in the winter, when the sacque may be 
made of French flannel. The pattern is cut in seven sizes, 
from thirty-two to forty-four inches bust measure. For 
size thirty-six two and three-eighth yards of goods thirty- 
six inches wide will be required 


No. 4420, Girts’ Waist AND Drawers (10 cents).—Suit- 
able undergarments for httle girls must combine ease and 
warmth. They must in no way restrict the complete free 
dom of the growing limbs, and at the same time th .' 
must be snugly adjusted to the figure so as to give the com 
fort of a good fit These requirements are all fulfilled in 
this neat model for a girl’s waist and drawers. Muslin o1 
long cloth may be used to make them. The pattern includes 
both drawers and waist. It is cut in five sizes, from four 
to twelve years. For a girl of eight one and one-half yards 
of material thirty-six inches wide will be needed rhe 
waist may be daintily finished with a scallop, using McCall 
Transfer Design No. 318 


No, 4400, LApies’ Apron (10 cents) \ neat and dainty 
apron is a necessity to the woman who does much sewing 
or embroidery. The feature of this model, which will 
recommend it, is the deep pocket, really a work bag, made 
by sewing the two layers together. Made of linen or lawn, 
and embroidered with Transfer Designs No. 356 and 323, 
it will be very pretty. The pattern for this apron is cut in 
one size and requires one and seven-eighth yards of either 

twenty-seven or thirty-six inch 
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1410, CHILD’s 
(10 cents).—lor cold weather th 








Hy 1) 
i Hii} h careful mother will see that her young 
} | | \ charges are provided with warm and 
Hy } comfortable night array No better 
i | design can be found than this, which 
may be suitably made of flannel, can 
ton flannel or must If desired to 
If } | 
No 4383 8 sizes, /’ to 
mn waist measure. , 
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No. 4423-5 sizes, 22 to No. 4419 


No. 4420—5 sizes, 4, 6, 8, 10 No. 4402—5 sizes, 8, 10, 12, 


aud 12 years, 14 and 16 years 
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No. 4400 
ornament 1, J 
, A 
lransfer De C—- + 
sign No. 305 4 =) 
, ; 
may be applied /& 
in cross stitch. The pattern 
is cut in seven sizes, trom 
one to seven years D1ze 


four requires two and one 
eighth yards of material 
thirty-six inches wide 


No. 4402, Boys’ Bata 
Rope (15 cents).—lFor the 
be 'y who likes to have things 
“just like Father wears,” no 
more desirable bathrobe can 
be found than this mannish 
model. It is suitable for de- 
veloping in heavy woolen 





go ds. rhe pattern is cut 
in five sizes, from eight to 
sixteen years or size 


twelve four and one-eighth 
yards of material thirty-six 
inches wide will be needed. 


No. 4419, Lapies’ SKIRT 
(15 cents) Che pattern 
for this skirt is cut in five 
sizes, from twenty-two to 
thirty inches waist measure 
Size twenty-six requires 
three and one-fourth yards 
of goods forty-four inches 
wide. The skirt measures 
two and an eighth yards at 
the hes 





\ 4425, Ladies’ Dressing Sacque 
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No. 4416—3 sizes, 4, Gand S sizes, 22to No. 4049—« sizes, 2? to No. 4425—7 sizes, 32 to 44 inches 
S years, 1) Ins. Waist measure ‘) ins. waist measure ns. Waist measure bust measure. 
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No. 4410—7 sizes, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 


6 and 7 years. 


No. 4141—« sizes, 32 to 42 inches 
bust measure 
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A Stylish Winter Coat and 
Other Recent Modes 


N° 4421, Lapies’ Coat (15 cents) \ welcome feature of the late styles 

to women are the long coats which can be made of the thickest and 
heaviest of woolen materials. This model has the popular large collar, which 
makes it very smart Che pattern provides for coats either sixty or fifty 
inches in length. It is cut in six sizes, from thirty-two to forty-two inches 
bust measure. For size thirty-six four and one-half yards of goods fifty-four 
inches wide will be needed, with one and three-eighths of a contrasting 
material for collar and cuffs. 


No. 4411, Lapies’ NiGutcown (15 cents).—This pretty gown may be 
made of nainsook and embroidered flouncing, or the yoke may be em- 
broidered by hand, using McCall Transfer Designs Nos. 318 and 355. The 
design is also a suitable one tor use with a heavier material like outing 
flannel for winter wear. The pattern is cut in six sizes, from thirty-two to 
forty-two inches bust measure. For size thirty-six five and one-quarter 
yards of goods thirty-six inches wide will be required 


No. 4385, Lapies’ UNbDERGARMENT (15 cents).—Linen, nainsook and long 
cloth are all suitable for making this combination corset cover and under 
skirt. It will be very pretty embroidered with Transter Designs Nos. 3506 
and 323. The pattern may be had in six sizes, from thirty-two to forty-two 
inches bust measure. Size thirty-six takes two and one-quarter yards of 
nraterial thirty-six inches wide live and three-quarter yards of in 
sertion ard seven and one-half of edging are used in making with the 
ready-made embroidery 


No. 4409, Lapigs’ Kimono (15 cents).—No article of dress ever found 
such ready favor as this comfortable wrapper adopted a few years ago from 
Japan. The pattern is cut in eight sizes, from thirty-two to forty-six inches 
bust measure. Size thirty-six requires five yards of material thirty-six inches 
wide, with one and five-eighth yards for bands for the full length, or two 
and seven-eighth yards, with one and one-eighth additional tor bands, for 
the short length. 


No. 4390, SLeeveE PATTERNS (10 cents).—These designs for women’s and 
misses’ sleeves are cut in three sizes, small, medium and large. For any 
size three-eighths of a yard of goods thirty-six inches wide will be needed 
for the plain cap, and three-quarters of a yard for the tucked cap or either 
of the long sleeves. One yard of embroidered flouncing is required for plain 
_ cap. One-half yard of allover lace is used in making the under parts 
if sleeves to be worn with the caps 
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No. 4385-6 sizes to 42 
inches bust measure 
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No. 4411—6 sizes, 32 to 42 inches 
bust measure. 








No. 4399—5 sizes 
mmches bust measure 
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inches bust 
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4385, Ladies’ Princess ae - No 4409 -& sizes 
%. Ladies’ Kimono Combination Corset No. 4404 4 sizes. 6, §, 10 32 to 46 inches bust 


u two lengths Cover and Underskirt and 1? years measure 
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COLONIAL DAMI 


. P' \YING Lady was one of the 
most fascinating amusements 
of our childhood Who of 
us does not remember the great 
games of “Lady Come to See” that 
kept us amused and happy all 
through those long rainy after 
noons when _ careful mothers, 
shielding us from colds or croup, 
forbade all thought of outdoor 
sports. How we revelled then 1n 
the big trunks up in the attic! 
Vhere were the big poke bonnets 
with lace and roses tucked up un 
der the wide brims. We laughed 
as we tried them on because grand 
mother must have looked so 
funny in such a queer bonnet! We 
trailed about in the long dresses, 
strutting like peacocks on dress 
parade Then, completing the 
toilette with fringed crepe shawl 
and lace mits, we minced across 
to the other corner of the attic where we called on Mrs 
So-and-So,” arrayed, like ourselves, in the discarded 
nery of a tormer generation. Perched uneasily on a worn 
haircloth chair or swallowed up in the depths of a broken 
rocker, we conversed, in prim imitation of our elders, on 
the weather, the success of the last batch of preserves, or 
the utter faithlessness of the maid servants! 






FENCING GIRI 


The joys of those old rainy afternoons have never 
faded from our hearts, and their impress is still felt in our 
pleasure in a masquerade party. Grown-ups are only chil 
dren made over, and though we may not confess it, we 
take the same interest in our costume for the holiday fancy 
dress ball as we did in dressing up long ago to play Lady in 
the old home attic 

Suggestions are always welcome for masquerade cos 
tumes. Here are a few pretty dresses which anyone can 
easily make for herself \mong them everyone will find 
something becoming and suited to her own particular style 
Chey are all adapted from the McCall patterns, only varied 
and trimmed in accordance with the character portrayed 

“The Mikado” and “Madame Butterfly” have rendered 


Fancy-Dress Costumes for the 
Holiday Masquerade 
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MARGUERITI 


dear and familiar the pretty al- 


mond-eyed maidens of- tar away 
Japan, and among the quaintest 
and prettiest of the characters tor 
the fancy dress is the Japanese 
The dress may be made of some 
of the bright I gured crepey goods 
or the thin silks which come in all 
the gorgeous colors of the Orient 
It is cut by kimono pattern No 
1075 \ wide sash is tied high 1 
the back, in broad, flat Japanese 
bow of plain silk to harmonize 
either with the dress or some ot 
the bright figures in the pattern 
The hair should be rolled high and 
a chrysanthemum worn low on 
each side just back of the ears \ 7 
big fan carries to completion the 


Japanese idea e 
The old romantic days in 


lrance when a man defended his 
honor at the point of his rapier 
are recalled in the costume of the fencing girl shown on 
this page. Although in those early days it was peculiarly a 
masculine prerogative, the right of women to fence 1s not 
disputed now and the progress of the twentieth century ts 
symbolized in more ways than one in this pretty costume 
The dress is made from the pattern for ladies’ bloomers No 
3493, with waist No. 4175 as a suggestion for the upper 
part of the costume. The sure enough fencing girl wears a 
straight high collar and as little ornament as possible, but 
the license of the masquerade permits all sorts of femi 
nine Iripperies, and so the lace trimmed c ilar, big tie, lace 


sleeve ruffles, knotted sash and dainty slippers are in no 





BLACK-EVED SUSAN 


Wise inappropriate for this seasor 

\ll patriotic Americans are, of course, interested in the 
days when Puritan in the North and Cavalier in the South 
subdued to their own use the wilderness theretofore trod 
den by the moccasined foot of the American Indian. With 
the development of the rich resources of the new land 
came the means to send back to the mother country for 
the luxuries of life—muslins and silks from India and 
diverse fashions from France were no novelties to the 








dames of those days. To be sure the fashions were some- 
what out of date when they arrived on these shores, but 
since they were the very latest mode here, dainty maid and 
stately matron felt no whit less pleased with her appearance 
when she wore them, and so flowered petticoats and paniers, 
fichus and deep lace ruffles, pointed bodice, pompadoured 
hair, powder and patches, still stand for us as the examplar 
of the Colonial dame. The pretty dress here featured is 
cut by McCall pattern No. 3013. The dress is somewhat 
differently arranged than directed by the pattern, but a 
needlewoman with a little ingenuity can easily adapt this 
pattern to many uses. 

Stories from the plays and operas are always fertile in 
suggestions tor fancy dress parties. One of the most pop- 
ular heroines is the fair Marguerite whose story has been 
immortalized by Goethe and sung by Gounod. As here rep- 
resented, she is gown- 
ed in a soft whit 
cashmere, the skirt 
caught up on one side 
to show the rich blu 
petticoat beneath. The 
blue bands outlining 
the square neck and 
the short sleeves are 
not quite in keeping 
with the traditional 
idea of the costume, 
but will be very be 
coming to a_ blond 
beauty and add much 
to her attractions. The 
hair hangs in two long, 
blonde braids over the 
shoulders, and a little 
close blue cap is worn 
on the head The 
girdle with the hang- 
ing pocket is a charac 
teristic feature of the 
gown 

A picturesque cos 
tume is that of the lit 
tle milkmaid whose 
dress is another adap- 
tation of the useful 
pattern No. 3013. In 
this case the bodice 1s 


cut off at the waistline 
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instead of having the point as worn by the Colonial dame 
and Marguerite The straight gathered skirt is also cut 
short, stopping a little above the ankles so as to show the 
pretty slippers and clocked stockings of the wearer. The 
apron and cap complete the simple dress, which should not 
be the least attractive among the many unique and individual 
costumes worn. The cap may be easily constructed from a 
large circular piece of material, gathered into a band to fit 
the head and leaving a ruffle of the desired width to fall 
coquettishly over the forehead. It is tinished with simple 
ties of the same material, Equipped with pail and stool 
the little maid is quite in keeping with her assumed 
character. 

Floral motifs lend themselves well to fancy dress, and 
a little ingenuity will easily construct costumes represent 
ing the violet, the wild rose, the tiger-lily, and many other 
familiar denizens of 
our garden borders 
The one chosen for 
the illustration is the 
well - known Black 
eved Susan, the com 
bination of orange and 
black being very ef 
lective by artificial 
hight. The dress is 
cut by Misses’ Empire 
Costume No. 4204, 
and only a little skill 
is needed to adapt it 
to this or any other 
floral design. It will 
be very pretty made 
of a light yellow silk 
or cotton crepe Cut 
the flowers of any 
material having a 
good body, as_ they 
must not look limp 
They should be of a 
rich golden tint with 
black silk or wool 
centers The sash 
should be of the deep- 
er color to match the 
flowers. 
(Continued on page os) 
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RY year since the advent of the 
and serviceable shirt waist as a lt 
feminine attire predictions are he: 
another season will see that style « 


eliminated 





make period efttorts 
change, but tor once 
woman has forsworn the 


the to change its mind, 


vilege of 
and clings with unfaltering loyalty to the 


pri SeX 


garment There is wisdom in 
her hking for it, too, for no more prac 


be loved 


tical garb can be devised for daily wear, 
especially for the business woman, than 
the shirt waist, and the separate skirt 
made necessary by it. Since the economi 


made th 
part ol 
Sate to Say 


conditions of the times have 


business woman an essential 
civilization, it 1s 


shirt 


modern 

that the 

to stay 
Of 


1 


waist and skirt have come 


importance to the home 
knowledge of the construc 
a simple skirt suitable for daily 
Che model illustrated for this les 
son is equally desirable for the woman 
who works 1n office or store, or for the 
garb of housekeeper and home-maket 
The pattern selected is McCall's Ladies’ 


dress 
maker 1s a 
tion of 
wear 


Skirt No. 4401, and is so planned that it 
can be cut with four or five gores, as 
the wearer chooses The four-gored 
model has been chosen as being easier 
to cut, and offering fewer difficulties to 


the amateur dressmaker. This skirt may 
be suitably made of broadcloth, cheviot 
or any of the popular skirting materials 
If developed, as shown in the illustra 
tion, of a fine quality of dark-blue serge, 


the wearer will have a_ serviceable 
neat skirt, and with care in the making 
it will not be difficult to achieve a well 
fitted, stylish garment. lor our lesson 


we will suppose the skirt is made of serge 


forty-four inches wide. The diagram, 
illustration No. 1, shows the pattern laid 
on a fold of the goods in such a way as 


to cut the skirt from the smallest possible 
amount of material, which, in this case, 


is two and seven-eighth yards. In buy 
ing the pattern, select the size by the 
waist measure But in case waist and 
hips are not in the usual proportions, 


get a pattern by the hip measure and al 
ter the waist to fit. To take hip meas 
ure, place the measuring tape around the 
hips at the widest part, six inches below 
the waistline, and draw it snug, but not 
too tight. See also that the skirt is not 


too closely fitted about the hips, as it 
will draw and wrinkle unbecomingly 
when the wearer sits. If the hip meas 
ure of the pattern is right, the waist can 


be easily changed by cutting the top of 
each gore a quarter of an inch wider or 
narrower on each side, according as the 
waist is to be larger or smaller. The 
method of doing this is fully illustrated 
in Fig. 2, on the opposite page. 

Before cutting the skirt read care 
fully the instructions on the back of the 
envelope, and examine the pattern care- 
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the 


struction 
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the kind of skirt that is to be 
and any peculiarity of con- 
Identify each piece, observing the 


ores, 


lave 


rations, and match the pieces to make 
iderstand just how they are to be put 
a very important feature to consider 
Now take your material, fold it 
lengthwise in the middle so that you 
have a double piece twenty-two inches 
wide, and two and seven-eighth yards 
long, and before cutting any of it lay 
our pattern out on it exactly as illus 
trated in the diagram, No. 1. Note that 
the pattern we are using for this lesson, 
MeCall’s Skirt Pattern No. 4401, pro 
vides a different front for the tive-gored 
skirt than the four-gored one we are 
making To make the tunic front for 
this, cut off the front edge of the pattern 
for the upper front section at the large 
circles (@) and lay the piece thus nar 
rowed on a lengthwise fold I ft mate 
rial. Only half the pattern is given, 
but cutting it on the doubled goods, 


gives you, of course, the whole skirt 


The upper front section (I), the 


back gore (B), and the lower front and 
side section (QO), are all laid with the 
three crosses on 


edges marked with the 
the fold of the goods, and 
(S), with the line of four large circles 
(@)?. lengthwise of tl material. Notice 
that the lower front | side section 
()) will have to be pieced, illustration 
Vo. I sh how the tw 
re cut Be sure to a 


f an inch more for the seam on 


the side gore 


» pleces ot UO 
iree-eighths 
the 


wing 


ides where the section 


all the pieces are 

pattern, mark 
short stitch of thread all the 
forations except those which indicate th 


white 


lengthwise cutting. Now piece the lower 
front and side section (Q), first basting 
and then stitching a smaller piece to 


either side of the larger, and open and 
the seams 

he skirt is now ready to be 
together. Lay the front ; 
together, the more bias seam on top, be 
ing careful not to stretch or pull the bias 
edge Begin at the top, matching the 
notches exactly, and pin the 
gether, as shown in illustration No. 3 
Then baste them together with close, 


press 
baste d 


yores 


edges to 


even stitches along the line of long per 
forations which indicate the width of the 
scam Fold under the edges of thi back 
gore on the row f small circles and 
baste from waistline to hem on both 
sides Baste the lower section to the 
upper front and side section along the 


line of large circles (@). lap the folded 
over the side 


edges of the back gore 
back seams, bringing the notches t 
gether and baste leaving the left side 
back open above the 1 tches tor the 
placke 

Che skirt is now ready to be tried on 
for the first fitting Place the center 
front at the middle. and pin the top of 
the skirt to you all around the waist, 
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Illustration No. 1—Pattern laid on fold of 44-inch material 
taking care that the waistline tion. This row of stitching also 


comes at the proper place. Ke 
member that on this fitting much 

of the success of your skirt will 
depend. Make any alterations | 
that may be needed 1n the “hang” 
of the lower section, and get the 
proper curve in the seams over 
the hips. Now take off the skirt, 
unbaste the back gore and lower! 
section, marking with basting 
thread the lines on which they 
are to be put together again. 

Now stitch the upper front | 
and side gores together exactly 
as indicated by the bastings, and 
press the seams open, laying a 
piece of muslin between the 
goods and the hot iron to prevent any pos- 
sible harm to the color of the material \ 
workmanlike effect is given if the raw edges 
of the seams are bound with seam covering, 
a narrow silk ribbon which comes for the 
purpose, and may be had in any color. 

It will now be necessary to face the 
upper section before sewing the lower one 
to it. This facing must match the goods 
in color, and may be of silk, farmer’s satin 
or of the same material as the skirt lf of 
the latter, a little more of the material will 
be needed than specified by the pattern. 
Cut the facing seven and one-half inches 
wide, and shape it by the pattern to con- 
form to the front of the upper section. Turn 
up the lower edges, both of the skirt sec- 


tion and the facing, three-eighths of an 
inch and baste them. Then baste the fac 
ing to the wrong side of the skirt section 


about an eighth of an inch above the lower 
edge, and hem it neatly to position, taking 
care that the stitches do not show through 
on the right side. Baste the upper edge of 
the facing to the skirt section about an 
inch above the row of large circles (@) 
in the pattern, leaving the upper edge free 
to be hemmed down later over the top of 
the lower section. If the facing is of silk, 
no additional binding will be needed 


the finish will be neater if a narrow bias 


sewed to the top of the facing for a binding, 


lllustration No 
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Enlarging a gored skirt 
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Illustration No 


Basting bias 


and straight edges together. 


of the serge, 
silk 1s 
and the raw 
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Illustration No. 4 





Sewing hooks and 


n the placket 


eves « 





with 
the two sections 
are 
gether 


this when 
put to- 


Sew the up 


per edge of the 
lower section to 


the under side 
of the upper 
section along 
the line of 
large circles 
(@), placing 
the center 
fronts of both 


sections to- 
gether, 
stitch to posi- 


and 


secures the top of the facing of 


the upper section which was 
previously only basted to posi- 
tion The tree edge of the fz« 
ing, or the bias strip of silk on 
the edge, as the case may be, 
must now be neatly hemmed 
down to cover the raw edges of 
the seam. If desired to trim 
the skirt, a band of satin may 


be applied to the outside instead 
of the underfacing and the lower 
section then hemmed on beneath 
by invisible stitches. Or the up 


at the waist line 


per section may be underfaced 
as directed and trimmed with a 
band of braiding, using 


McCall's Transfer Design No. 316 

Front and back are now ready to be put 
together. If the back gore 1s to be mad 
with the side pleats at the bottom, as 
shown in illustration No. 1, crease the ma 
terial at the crosses, bring the edge of the 
creases over to the small circles, and press 
the pleat to the bottom Lap the back gore 


over the side gores with notches even, as 
explained above, and baste to position Try 
the skirt on again, and make any altera 
tions which may be needed. Then stitch 
down on the outside half an inch from 
the edge of the fold to simulate a_ tuck 


This outside stitching does not extend be 
low the lower edge of the upper 

the back gore falling from there in a 
pleat, but the underneath edges of the low 
er section and the back gore must be 
stitched together The seam may be opene d 
and pressed the width of the hem, but 
above that notch, or bind the two edges to 
gether as a finish. If the back 1s preferred 
without the pleat, cut off the extension of 
the back gore at the large (@) 
Fold the edges under at the row of double 
small circles, and make a tuck-seam all the 
way down, stitching one-half inch from the 
edge of the fold to the bottom of the skirt 


section, 


ciré le Ss 


The left side-back seam which has been left open above 








the notches must 

now be finished for reer. % 9) ae ' “ F< phe gh = sew" 
a_ placket. The VSI ye ek be Oey T 7 
placket requires POr=kl-4> 359 3E. ; 1 
great care 1 its : Ree Ss 

construction Be ae ks 

ing made on the 

bias edge it stretch 

es easily, and once | 

stretched it will 

bulge hopelessly on 

the figure, and 


completely destroy 
the comeliness and 
grace of the skirt 


it 














To insure a pears 
straight, snug [eact@>r 
placket, it 1s ad Po hs 
visabl to Canvas .. a4 
] Illustration No e 
on the upper Facing at the bottom cA“ 
(Continued on page 05) of the skirt jc 
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Cooking in 
Paper Bags 


By Laura B. Starr 


B2 HETHER the new 
> method of cooking in 
\ ee) paper bags will be much 
SS of a factor in solving 
se the domestic problem 

remains to be seen the 
thing is in its infancy as yet 
(ine thing is certain, however, it 
will mitigate the sufferings of 
one whose duty it is to “wash 
up;” for, while washing glass. 
silver and china is not the most 








POTATOES 


desirable part of kitchen work, it is much more bearable 


than the cleaning of pots, pans and kettles, which is the 
inevitable aftermath of a cooked meal 

lo begin, let me say, that the first requisite for the proc 
ess is the proper bag. It must be of glazed paper and have 
one or two clasps according to size Qt course, experiments 
may be made in any sort of a bag but to insure success It is 
necessary to use the proper utensils 

The next thing is a gridiron which should stand at least 
two inches from the bottom or shelf of the oven. In the 
case Of a gas stove great care must be taken not to place a 
bag on the underside where one broils as there would be 
imminent danger of burning up the paper 

In cooking in this manner it must be remembered that 
the time required is only half that necessitated by cooking 
in the ordinary manner. The reason for this is that the heat 
comes at once upon the food in the bag, and is not wasted 
by having to heat saucepan or frying-pan 

The heat concentrates itself upon the meat within the 
bag and keeps in the juices which does away with the neces 
sity of opening the oven door to baste the joint in the 
ordinary manner 

\gain, frying is much quicker done in the bag than in 
the frying-pan; the reason for this is obvious, the hot air 
gets in immediately over the article as well as under it, 
which is not possible in a frying-pan 

\ little care must be taken in preparing the bag for the 
meat, fish, etc. The best way is to butter it thoroughly be 
fore using. The better method of doing this—according 
to experiments—ts to put in a piece of melted butter suf 
hetently large to completely grease the bag, and shake it 
about until the whole is thoroughly buttered. The outside 
should be greased, either with hand or by means of a brush 
kept for the purpose 

This will undoubtedly seem like a deal of trouble t 
some cooks, to whom any new method seems far more 
troublesome “than the old way,” particularly for t 
cook by the rule of thumb, but a little practice will show 
how simple this ts 

It really takes no longer than to prepare the frying-pat 
or saucepan, melt the butter and put in the food; but to 
the unthinking person it seems no saving of time, because 
“it is different.” 

The food needs the usual seasoning and no other; it is 
then placed in the bag, the end sealed and placed on the 
grid in the oven For experiments small grids will do; 
but when cooking in this fashion becomes an established 
fact. a grid an inch smaller than the oven would be more 
convenient 

One would also need a large supply of paper bags of 
Various sizes The time required for cooking 1n a brisk 


ose who 


PLACING IN THE BA SEALING THE BAG 








ONIONS AND A ROAST GOING INTO THE BAG TOGETHER 


oven, temperature from 150 to 170 Fahr., is approximate] 
as follows 

Fish, smelt, whiting, etc., will require from twelve to 
litteen minutes, according to size \ roast of lamb that 


would ordinarily require one hour, will be found done to a 
turn in forty-five minutes; a chicken within its envelope of 
paper is done in twenty minutes when it would require half 
to three-quarters of an hour if done in the ope 

Care must be taken to keep the oven at the right tem 


perature, the same as would be necessary in the old way 

all cooks know that roasting requires a hotter oven than 
any other cooking, except bread baking; 178 degrees being 
the usual standard. In case of a gas oven, one who has 


experimented tells me that the temperature when placing 
the roast should be 200, but that to insure success, it must he 
reduced to 1600 almost immediately 

The closed bag not only keeps in the odor of the cooke ry 
but also retains the albumen of the food and prevents loss 
of weight in cooking. The scientific cook knows that in 
roasting and baking beef 25 per cent. of its weight is lost 
When the meat is taken out of the bag, a small quantity of 
concentrated gravy first rolls cut This makes the best 
beef tea or chicken broth that can be tmagined 

The Kookera bags, as they are called abroad. cost in 
small quantities about two cents apiece; in large quan 
tities, much less. Who would not rather pay two cents, 
than to scrub and scour the dripping-pan with a metal dish 
cloth, to say nothing of the saving of time, temper and 
trouble, as well as the perfect cleanliness of the method 

\ll this may seem comparatively trivial to some people 
who consider the various odors of cooking foods as the 
worst feature of having a kitchen or of living near one. 


The most malodorous viand may be cooked in paper bags 
and no one be cognizant of the fact 
Every thinking housekeeper who cooks will soon dis 


cover for herself the best way and the length of time for 
cooking the various articles. In fact, she will soon learn 
by practice all the ins and outs of the new method 


Credit for discovering this new way of cooking is given 
to Nicholas Soyer, the famous French chet. Conceiving 
the idea from his experiments with en papillottes, a system 
with which housekeepers are generally familiar, he went to 


a big tirm of paper manufacturers in France and succeeded 
in getting them to make experiments with a view to dis 
covering the proper kind of paper to use This they did, 


and at last, to his great joy, they informed him that after 
much difficulty they had been able to make a paper which 
would meet all requirements. Soyer speedily put it to a 
practical test and found that it was precisely what he had 
had in mind for so many years. Paper bag cooking was a 
reality at last for both the cottage and the mansion 
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Smart Styles in Footgear 


What the Woman of Fashion Favors 
in Boots, Shoes and Slippers 
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S™ \RT looking footgear plays so im 
portant a role in the costume ot 
women and children that not to 
know precisely what is the correct 
type of boot, shoe or slipper for 
every occasion tis to be out of the running in 
regard to the fashions. Sixteen buttons—every smart 
type of footgear is buttoned, and lacings are relegated to the back 
ground—are considered the extreme in winter walking boots, al 
though one model in tan leather, having a top which runs up to a 
sharp point, a straight tip crossing a gracefully slender toe and a 
prominently stitched vamp, has seventeen buttons 
Tan and gun metal or dull black calf leathers are the popular 
materials for morning street boots, and in these the leaders have a 
short vamp and a fairly high toe with heavy stitches and a mannish 


swing to the last It is the boot of comfort \n excellent model 
is a medium high toe effect, which for some time ts likely to be a 
stvle leader \nother is the laced front blucher having a pet 


forated quarter and top which will certainly appeal to the woman 
possessed of an “impossible” instep. But among the more expensive 
grades of leather and calf boots in gun metal or tan there ts a 
pronounced tendency to swing back gradually to the longer vamp and 
the receding, pointed toe which from time immemorial has captured 
the feminine fancy because the shape lends an appearance of slet 
derness to the foot 

Champagne and white buckskin or imitation buckskin fastening 
with medium-sized rivet buttons and made after the same model 
as the popularly shaped street boot mentioned above are the correct 
accompaniment of the white costume for skating, coasting or tobog 
ganing, and during the present winter will be greatly in evidence at 
the fashionable country clubs and at the country-house week ends 
Such boots are a useful accessory for any sort of white tailored 
suit, and are likely to be in demand by young matrons, debutantes 
and children for a long time to come They clean easily and are 
very durable and pretty 

\fternoon street boots are of tan kid only when the costume 
of the lighter brown tones; otherwise the best choice 1s a_ black 
patent kid vamp topped with buck or suede in gray or buff o1 
french kid as that sort of boot looks well with any.save a velvet 
get-up, and as velvet 1s very much t 
boots of that material are certain to be in large request throughout 
the winter 

Women who returned late last summer from Paris were very 
apt to bring with them a sample of the afternoon carriage boot 


o the tore fagain this season, 


which is the smartest daytime footgear of the present season. This 
is the gaiter top buttoning straight from the top to the arch, having 
a patent leather vamp, a fudge edge turn or light welt with a halt 
Louis heel and a general air of smartness which is hard to equal 
The top of this boot 1s of suede, corkscrew cloth or buck in tan, 
champagne, gray or of a shade to match the costume. There is no 
question that the style is one which is to make its impression upon 
\merican shoe fashions, according to such authority as James 
McCreery and Company 

Low cuts prevail among house shoes for morning service, and ot 
these a style which promises comfort is a two-button Oxford having 
a dull calf vamp made in one piece and a black corkscrew cloth 
quarter. This model definitely shows that in lasts there is an unmis 
takable trend toward rationalism, that moderation is to be ex 
hibited in the rounding and the height of the toes and that, following 
the trend in men’s shoes, heels of footgear made for women ar¢ 
going to be lower than they have been for some time past \mong 
the morning house shoes, too, are more suedes and glazed kids 

First in favor over the buttoned Oxford, comes the tongued 
pump of Colonial type These Colonials come in dull calf, patent 
kid or-calf, and have two blind eyelets attached with lacing undet 
a metal or leather buckle, or a silver buckle slide 

\fternoon slippers of black velvet, Ottoman silk or heavy sati 
owe much of their smartness of appearance to their French bound 
vamps of white kid, satin or cord. This piping effect distinctly brings 
out the elegance of the afternoon slipper shape which, as in the cas« 
of the morning pump, shows the best features of the Colonial 
slender fore-vamp and a long tongue 
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‘2 Some Dainty Winter Dishes 


RNOYONE. A Wrruy 








By Mrs. Sarah Moore 


—— 
S HERE are so many delicious ways of pre- 

. paring winter vegetables and making dainty 
meat dishes suitable for luncheon or supper 
or for entrees at dinner, that it seems a 
pity so many households should be content 
with a rather monotonous winter bill of 
fare. This 1s especially the case when one 
considers that most of these dainty dishes 
are not at all difficult to make and require but little more 
time and attention than ordinary plain cooking. All the 
recipes given in this article were carefully selected and 
tested, and are well within the culinary capabilities of the 
average woman. 

CreaMep Coprisu IN Toast Cases (see illustration).— 
From a narrow loaf of bread cut small handled baskets 
and fry in deep fat until crisp and 
brown. Drain and fill with codfish 
which has been freshened in water, 
picked fine and heated in cream 
sauce Sprinkle with the grated 
yolk of a hard-boiled egg, garnish 
with bits of parsley and serve hot. 





CREAMED ONIONS IN Sweet Po 
rato Nest (see illustration ).—Boil 
small white onions until tender, 
drain and arrange in a nest of sweet 
potato, which has been mashed and 
seasoned to taste with salt, pepper 
and butter. Garnish with sprigs of 
parsley, and just before serving 
pour over a cream sauce made as 
follows Cream together one table- 
spoonful each of flour and butter, 
add one cupful of hot milk and cook 
until it thickens, stirring constantly 
Remove from the fire, season to 
taste with salt and pepper, and add 
one teaspoonful of finely minced 
parsley. 

ARTICHOKES AND SWEETBREADS 
Clean and parboil two pairs of 
sweetbreads, removing all the veins 
and nerves. Chop into small dice 
Melt one tablespoonful of butter in 
a saucepan, and stir in one table 
spoonful of flour until it forms a 
smooth paste. Pour in one and 
one-half cupfuls of cream, stirring 
constantly until it boils \dd the 
sweetbreads and season with salt, 
pepper, a few drops of onion juice 
and a little finely chopped parsley, 
and one tablespoonful of sherry 
Have ready eight artichoke hearts 
and pour into each one a large 
spoonful of the creamed sweet 
breads, Serve very hot 


Ss 


CREAMED CHICKEN witH PEA 
NuTs.—Dice cold chicken and heat 
it in ordinary white sauce made of 
milk thickened with butter and flour. 
Put it on toast, 1n bread boxes, or 
in hollowed rolls; sprinkle thickly 
with finely ground peanuts and set 
in hot oven for a minute or two 

CREAMED CHICKEN IN Sweet Po 
rATO Borper (see illustration) 
Cook a chicken until tender, cool, 
and cut into dice \dd two cupfuls of diced chicken to 
one cupful of cream sauce and serve hot in sweet potato 
border. To make the cream sauce: To two tablespoonfuls 
of melted butter add two tablespoonfuls of flour, one-half 











teaspoonful of salt, a dash of pepper, one-half cupful of 
milk and one-half cupful of water. Stir until smooth and 
thickened Sweet Potato Border Pack hot seasoned 
sweet potato that has been thoroughly mashed into a well 
buttered fancy border mold. Unmold and garnish with 
parsley. 

Lospster CutLets.—Take the meat out of the tail and 
claws; slice it up about one-third of an inch thick; dip in 
beaten egg, then in very fine breadcrumbs which have been 
seasoned with salt, pepper and grated nutmeg; egg and 
crumb them twice; fry quickly in butter until a light brown 
Serve hot 

CurLep Potatoes (see illustration).—Pare half a dozen 
good-sized potatoes, cut into rather thick slices and cut 
round and round to form spirals. Soak in cold water for 
an hour, dry on a soft towel and 
throw into boiling fat until crisp 
and delicately browned. Drain on 
brown paper, sprinkle lightly with 
salt and serve. 

Devi_tep Potatoes (see illustra- 
tion).—Cut raw potatoes into strips, 
parboil in salted water and drain 
Put into a saucepan with two table 
spoonfuls of melted butter and add 
a cupful each of tomato sauce and 
stock. Season highly with salt, pep- 
per, onion and a few whole cloves, 
cook until the potatoes are tender, 
and just before removing from the 
fire add half a dozen stuffed olives, 


finely minced. Garnish with sliced 


CREAMED CODFISH IN TOAST CASES lemon and pimolas; serve very hot 


Swe 


Tomato WaAFFLES.—Pare six ripe 
tomatoes, or use canned ones, ré¢ 
jecting the juice; chop very fine, add 
one level teaspoonful of salt, very 
little pepper, one tablespoonful ot 
butter melted after measuring, Now. 
add enough flour to make a thin 
griddle cake batter; then beat three 


eggs until foamy, and add. Sift 
half a teaspoonful of soda into a 
little of the flour before adding 


1 


Have the waffle iron very hot, 
grease both upper and under lids, 
place a spoonful of the batter into 
each section, close lid upon it and 
bake at least one minute on each 


CREAMED ONIONS IN SWEET POTATO NEST side: when serving, cut the sections 


apart and arrange on a napkin. Serve 
as an entree 

CHAFING-DisH MusHROOMS AND 
CraBps.—Cut two very small slices 
of bacon in tiny pieces; put them in 
the hot blazer and then add one cup- 
ful of crabmeat cut into dice and 
a half of a green pepper chopped 
tine (the seeds, of course, taken 
out), half a cupful of canned toma 
toes, pulp and juice Let this all 
boil together and then add one-half 
cupful of mushrooms, cut small, and 
cook for a few minutes, T 
not require toast, but crackers 
should be passed when served 


lis does 





CURLED POTATOES CHEESE AND Oyster RABBIT 


Into the chafing-dish put half a 
pint of oysters with their own liquor and cook a moment 
or two until edges begin to cockle. Turn into a hot bow! 
Put into the blazer one tablespoonful of butter, half a 
pound of cheese, finely crumbled or grated, and one salt- 
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spoonful each of salt, paprika and mustard Beat two 
eggs lightly, add the oyster liquor which has been strained, 
and when the cheese is melted pour in gradually, stirring 
all the time. Add the oysters, and as soon as hot turn 
over hot toast or crisp crackers. 

SARDINES A LA PaLtermMo.—Drain large tine sardines, but 
leave them whole Sift some fine yellow cornmeal, rol 
each sardine in it 
and lay on a bak 
ing-dish; bake 11 
oven till brown; 
serve with some 
slices of brown 
bacon and lemon 
quarters 

QMYSTERS IN 
I 1 E ( ‘ P> ( ook 
together ror ve 
minutes two table- 
spoontuls of 
chopped onion, and 
the same amount 
of chopped green 
pepper \dd halt 
a cupful of strain- 
ed oyster juice, one 
teaspoonful of lemon juice, a tablespoonful of to- 
mato catsup, one teaspoonful of prepared mustard, 
a dusting of Cayenne and a pint of chopped 
oysters. Simmer for five minutes, then fill the 
rice cups and serve very hot. 


DEVILLED POTATOES 


Rice Cups.—Take two cupfuls of half-cooked 
rice and stir into it three tablespoontuls of melted 
butter. Wet in cold water ;small molds or after- 
dinner coffee cups. Fill with the rice and set away 
until cold. When wanted unmold, and with a tea 
spoon remove the centers, leaving a shell of the 
rice; brush inside and out with melted butter, place 
on a baking-pan and put in hot oven until crisp 
and brown, when they will be ready for filling 

EscaLtopep Toncue.—Chop some cold tongue 
not too fine—and for each pint one tablespoonful of onion 
juice (obtained by grating an onion), one teaspoonful of 
chopped parsley, one teaspoonful of capers, one cupful 
of breadcrumbs, half a cupful of stock or gravy, three 
tablespoonfuls of butter and a little salt. Butter a nappy 
and cover the bottom with breadcrumbs Put in the 
tongue mixed with the parsley, pepper, capers, add salt, 
and the stock with onion juice in it. Put part of the 
butter on the dish with the remainder of the crumbs, and 
then bits of butter here and there. Bake twenty minutes 
and serve hot 

KipNeys Sturrep.—Take four kidneys of medium size, 
wash and skin them and split them lengthwise, but not 
quite through, leaving enough meat and skin at one side 








CREAMED CHICKEN IN SWEET PO 


to act as a sort of hinge Rub them well inside with melted 
butter, and lay them open, as you would sma urds, thi 
back downward, upon a buttered gridiror ver a bright 
re They should be done in about eight minutes Turn 
often while broiling. Make stuffing of one large sp 
ful of chopped parsley, onion and some very tine brea 
crumbs and two large spoontuls ot butter | seasone 
Heat in a saucepan, stirring until smoking hot. Ad 
the lemon juice; dish the kidneys, put some of th 
mixture inside of each. close the two sides upor 
butter and pepper them, and serve \ tew bits 


cooked fat salt pork, minced very fine, gives a g 
flavor to the stuffing 
Onion Purr Make a light, flaky pie crust 
roll thin and cut it into squares lake as many 
white onions as there are to be guests and boil 
them until they begin to grow tender Remove 
them, drain and let cool, then carefully cut out the 
center, and fill the space with some good sausage, 
pepper and salt, fold each into a square of the pas 
try, adding as much tomato dressing as it will hold 
bake in a moderate ven When dot 
dividually with the 


tomato sauce to 


le serve 1! 





which a grating of 


cheese may be add 


ed Garnish wit 
thin slice f gre 
pepper 

Rit ( RY 
\Wasl i head 


to neat piece 
ibout four inche 
long. Boil in salt 
ed water until just 
tender, but not af 
ill broken. Drain 
well, dip in egg 
and breadcrumbs 
and fry in plenty 
of hot fat. Serve on a hot dish with a cheese sauce poured 
around. This sauce is made by taking about half a pint 
of white sauce, and stirring in three ounces of grated 
Dutch cheese. When the cheese 1s melted add pepper and 
salt to taste: if the sauce is not yellow enough, add the 
beaten yolk of an egg 


Green Peprers witu’ Eoos.—Remove the seeds from 
some green peppers and chop very fine. Cook four table 
spoonfuls of the minced pepper in an ounce ol butter o1 
oil for just a minute, adding two tablespoonfuls of grated 
rich cheese and a tablespoonful of tomato catsup. Beat 
six eggs light with one-third cupful of cream and add to 
the other materials and stir and cook until thick enoug! 
to spread on thin buttered slices of toast. 


DAME NATURE ON PARADE 


By Harriet Hunting Pierson 


Dame Nature is so very old 
That it is strange, in sooth! 
She dresses just the same today 


As in her early youth. 


Her springtime gowns are fair and fresh 
In tender tints of green, 

With white and gold embroidery 
And veils of silvery sheen, 


Her summer gowns show deeper hues, 


With flowers overlaid, 
Like finely woven tapestry, 
All flecked with light and shade 


Her richest and most gorgeous dress 


She saves for autumn days 


Deep crimson, orange, gold and brown, 


All veiled with purple haze 


Her winter gowns are often changed 
You see her robed today 
In garments like a Quaker maid, 


Of sober brown and gt 


Such taste Dame Nature does display 


To question it, who dares! 
She’s beautiful to look upon 


In every gown she wears 
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“When do we eat?” 
HAT’S the question which 
agitates the normal healthy 

youngster three times a day— 
at least. And if vou are his 
mother, thank your lucky stars 
for this ravenous appetite of his. 

Start off his dinner or 
every day with one of the 21 
kinds of 


oe — 


relish 


supper | 


bette! 


grow 


‘ make the whole meal 

ind 11 t bette And he will 

ome, nourishing 
{ Keep an 


1Ozel 
and 


never 
vhole soups. 


assort 
bother 


m by the « 
1 That 
s ready 


menton ha saves time 
ntralway 


ted 


and makes yv« 
for th 


21 kinds 10c a can 


nexper 





— for the red- and- white 
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anci- 
all 
hav me 
revival 
last 
Em 
cro 


a SYYOMAN'S | 


k ol 
kinds 1s 
? ») t great 
be in these 
few years 
broidery, knitting, 
cheting, stenciling and ap 
plique find many devotees 
Patterns are eagerly sought 
for articles to which any 
of these different kinds of 
work applied, and 
any which offer features ot 
unusual beauty or artisti 
value tind many pu 
chasers. Busy women find 
many leisure moments in 
which to thei 
towels table 
and 
articles of 
linen or home 
Especially does 
the art of embroidery ap 
peal to the mother whose 
busy fingers find opportun 
ity beside the evening lamp 
many beautifying 
the tiny gar 
sworn by her small 


may be 


decorate 
apkins, 
pillow-slips 
many other 
household 
lecoration 


to add 
stitches to 
ment 
brood 

Truly there can be no 
greater pleasure than to 
evolve from a bit of white 
or colored linen a dainty 


embroidered in which the 

small daughter may flaunt 

| forth to the envy and 

}miration of the other littl ’ CHILD’s Dal 
girls and their mothers DESIGN veloped in F3 
Just such a dress is the de . , apoio 1. 
sign shown in No. 10138 $ r free { sy 
The original design is —— a ? 7 
stamped on a good quality sig Seay $ 
of lawn or nainsook, or tt ' ee for 7) t 
may be had on three and -~ das ~ : 

one-half yards of thirty 

six-inch wide pure white or écru linen, the art w 
| than which nothing can be more service plication 
lable for children’s dress The wide col 

| lar, the cuffs, belt and one side of the 

|front panel are finished with a pretty 

scallop, while eyelet embroidery and satin 

stitch scrolls add a decorative touch to th 

other parts of the dress which cannot be 


lsurpassed for beauty and artistic finish 

Careful housekeepers today as in the 
our grandmothers delight in the 
lavender-scented linen bearing 
touch given by the 
home 
design 


times of 
soft, pure, 
that individual 
fingers of the 


such women the for 
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clever 


needlewoman To 
a pillow-slip, 









ork 
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» tl 
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of today 1s 


e 


o. 10094, will be a de 
ight [The pattern is 
unped on a fine quality 
of muslin and includes a 
complete alphabet, so that 
one may choose for it any 
desired initial. The design 
is intended to be worked in 
cross stitch, a form of em 
broidery very popular of 
late. and for household 
inen and women’s dresses 
irgely superseding the ol 
satin stitch and outline 
work. What more dainty 
or feminine touch can be 
given to the home than the 
evidences of the thought 
and care of the house 
mother as shown in her 
daiyty handiwork on the 
pillow-slips and other a1 
ticles for household use 
This pillow-slip design will 
strong appeal to 


1 
| 
] 
he 


make a 


the feminine instinct in 
women who love to beau- 
tify their homes. 

What more attractive 
article for a home has been 
seen of late than this de- 
sign, No. 10096, for a side 
board cover or bureau 
scarf, The pattern shows 


an arrangement of butter- 
flies which has been much 
sought of late for articles 
of this description. This 

arf is 18x50 inches and 
comes ready stamped on 
pure white or cream linen 
The graceful pattern is de 
veloped in eyelet embroid 
ery, the open, 
making as handsome a 
any of inset 
rare Honiton or 


lace 5 


lace y effect 


cover as those 
with 
Cluny 
\ charming feature of 
its extended 
and hang 


walls, ceilings 
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ings of the room, as well as to the 
more familiar objects in general use 
in the household No one need be 


appalled by the 
task of 


of 
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magnitude 
whole 


apparent 
decorating a 
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room. Our illustration shows the applica 
tion of stencil and embroidery with perfect 
artistic result to the furniture and belong- 
ings of a simple bedroom. For any home, 
no matter how magnificent, work such as 
this, skilfully done, is an embellishment, 
but for the summer cottage it is an ideal 
expression of the instinct for beauty and 
taste of the owner. Done in a combina 
tion of stencil work and embroidery a 
most beautiful and harmonious result has 
heen obtained \ conventional stencil de 
sign is applied as a border on the walls 
above the picture rail 

\nother design equally effective is used 

















New 52-Page Fancy Work Catalogue 
1911-1912 Edition 


THIS attractive kanevy Work book has 
made a decided Int. Although intended t 
retail at 10 cents, we have decided to send 
copies prepaid for only 5 cents each to 
readers of McCauu’s MAGazint This 
splendid catalogue contains over 500 of the 
latest designs for shirt waists, centerpieces 
pillow-tops, bureau scarfs, etc. It also cor 
tains the most complete line of Stencil De 
signs ever published Really worth 25 


cents Be sure to send 5 cents for a copy 
Special—Any woman sending us an orde: SH EDDED 
- _ _— a | 
v 
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$ Il al il lie : Creamed Oysters 
@ Sir ie P 
a BI Ls F th c joys of 
» ||| 8 | Is » One of the gastronomic joys o 
> ||| QL lg eet the oyster months—Shredded 
2 || 18 Wheat with creamed oysters. 
ee: : 7 gawd 
= we / mm | The memory of it makes your 
— ae ca Li i a J | y 2 ) 
i m —— fl Ss: mouth water—the delicious 
vit | i -_" flavor of the succulent bivalve 
| -) Shen combined with the appetizing 
: y = aroma of baked wheat. The 
porous shreds of the Biscuit 
I | take up the creamy juices of 
| the oyster, making a whole- 
or Ss o __| some and nutritious meal, ap- 
NIBINATION STENCIL AND EMBKOIDAY “ED om ' petizing and easily digested. 
‘Seicenanited ~~ te ge ae laliner Tus Goamow dectan) dashon chow on chair. stamp: Prepare creamed oysters as for ordinary 
mec pte Ling oe does hah a thomas Aon oth Back, price aan 'N 10133-- Foot Stool ster it design oyster patties; crush cavity in the tops of 
on ee hater pk A ag pee ay - ~~ a B Ninel ding complete per! wate a pl ater. pre the Shredded Wheat Biscuits, fill the same 
TT ieee onl ae apm agg Trg btn my x08 inch Bat her's Line pice, $2.00, with creamed oysters properly seasoned 
No. 10136—-Bureau S Aged pepe te or Ovste ohiae Emin, gain. G8 conins petomtaa gonaen tn lading with salt and pepper, put pieces of butter 
iinhan tanaka ee a Se ee materials. ‘pric ‘Scum. 7 hes “tsi | OM top, place in a covered pan and bake 
Sead inch size ve 20 conte on Any Fency W outing to i cin call ie tient iene Ger 2 : «| in a quick oven for 25 minutes. Creamed 


nm the lambrequins, window’ draperies, 
portieres and hangings of the bed. The 
low stool at the side of the bed is also 
stenciled with an adaptation of the same 
motif as that applied to the walls, 
while the bedspread, pillow-shams dress- 
er-cover and pincushion are elaborately 
embroidered in the popular butterfly de 
sign in satin stitch and eyelet work 
The sofa pillow is also a striking example 
of the industrial art of the needlewoman 
The whole room is a satisfactory exposi- 
tion of what may be accomplished by the 
woman of moderate means with the ex- 
penditure of a little energy and a little 
study of the elementary principles of in- 
terior decoration. The woman who repro- 
duces in her own home the room as here 
illustrated may have the satisfaction of 
feeling that in her scheme of decoration 
she has fully complied with the laws laid 
down by the canons of modern taste. 


amounting to 50 cents or more, 
Work Catalogues free 


Work Department, New York City 


Making.” 
able. It tells how to make all the fancy 
work that is shown in McCatu’s Maca 

ZINE and explains all about the diferent | 
stitches—the 

working them. It contains illustrations | T H E S H R E, D D E D 
showing the details of each stitch—Duch- | ra? 
esse, locthen Renaissance, Flemish, Ara- | WH EAT CO M PAN y 
bian, etc 
may be purchased by you for the insignifi- 
cant sum of ten cents, and will be apprect 
ated by all who love lace making 





| oysters served in this way will be found 
| 


for Fancy Work shown 1m this tissue, | much more wholesome and nutritious than 


é may have| ordinary oyster patties. Equally delicious 
m request one of the large new Fancy and wholesome with creamed chicken or 
other creamed meats. 


SHREDDED WHEAT 
| BISCUIT with hot milk 
| and a little cream makes 
a wholesome, nourishing 
breakfast for acold day. 


\ddress, McCall's Magazine, Fancy 


Guide to Lace Making 
Be sure to send for our “Guide to Lace 
You will find it simply invalu 


exact and easiest way ot 


This very valuable little book | 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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A Bright-Eyed, Rosy-Cheeked 


Mellin’s Food Boy 


Loving 


Friends. 





Walter S. Grant, Jr. 


who shows his perfect condition and 
fine development in every line; whose 
smiling face indicates the good health 
and happiness that is the result of 
proper nourishment as furnished by 


Mellin’s Food. 


“i } nd \ ol of my babv’s pi tures. 
\! t n V r foods, 1 finally put him 

\i l You can see for yourself what 
‘ 11 ts | had. Jt can never say enough for 
Mellin’s | i. Nir Walter S. Grant, 


Ave., Providence, R.I. | 
Send for a trial bottle free. 


Mellin’s Food Co. - - Boston, Mass. | 














WANTED 


I want every Expectant Mother 
to send for my Perfect Fit 


Maternity Skirt Pattern “4 FO", 
Baby Record and one 
30 Baby Patterns rostpaia 


10 1 sho 
es ot 





plain ps atent sealed envelope, .t 
Write to-day for Free Baby Record, 
Hints to E xP ctant Mothers, True Motherhood, also 68-page | 
of Baby's and Children's Pretty | 
Clothing, i coupon valued at 25c. in goods Free. | 
Baby's 33-piece Made-to-Order Outfits of Baby Clothes, $5.75 to $25.50, 
Transportation charges prepaid. Money back if wanted. Established 1892. 
MEs.C.'T. ATSMA, TS8Atsma Bloch, NEWARK, N. J. 
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Needlework Department 


Conducted by Helen Thomas 


XO \ ‘ 
a ~o = 
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Miss Thomas will answer an ucsti tlating to needlework if a stamped cnvelope ts enclosed 
Address all ¢ wder for hana + Patterns to The McCall Company 











” NO part of woman's dress is daintiness so requisite as in her underwear 
arelessness and untidiness in the part of her attire seen by no eyes but 
WN | her own proclaims at once the lack of those instincts we are accus® 
» tomed to call ladylike, and nothing can be more abhorrent to the woman 
of true refinement One of the advantages that money brings to its 
possessor is the opportunity to indulge one’s taste for the dainty French 
embroideries and convent made lingerie which appeal so strongly to the feminine 
instinct. But no woman need feel that she must wear coarse and common under- 
clothing because her purse will not permit the purchase of the kind she likes The 
great revival of O —~ 0 -~ oO 
interest in em- GB IS)? °f7 re) 
broidery an d ) 53 \Sx ) 52 : ( 
lace - making in “s “ ay 
late years has e Dos OP Doro, 
; em i 
brought W ithin No. 2.—Braided Band or Border 
the reach of No. 4085. 
every woman the 
means to beautify her underwear, and only the 
ability to learn and the patience to apply her 
knowledge are needed to enable her to enrich 
her wardrobe with dainty specimens of her own 
handiwork 
The figure illustrated in No. 1 on this page 
shows an attrac- 
tive combination 
of drawers and 
corset cover em- 
broidered in two 
of the prettiest of 
the McCall Kau- 
magraph Trans- 
fer Designs, the 
corset cover with 
design No fi2, 
the drawers with 
No. 308. The gar 
ments as repre 
sented are made 
of plain nain- 
sook. T he em- 
broidery is done 
with No. 25 cot- 
ton, first using 
cotton No. 30 to 
fill or pad _ the 
leaves and_ scal- 
lops. The suit is 
extremely attrac- 
tive and will tind 
favor with the 
daintiest taste 
The great 
vogue of braid 
for. trimming 
coats and. cos- 
tumes is ci ausing 
the production of 
many artistic de- 
signs for borders, P 
which are meet- No. 3-—Design for Shirt Waist, No. 
ing the approval {2° ith Collar and Cufls developed 
of the most fas- embroidery. 
tidious. Of 
those which have been offered lately, none more 
graceful has been seen than that illustrated in 
No. 2, on this page It may be developed in rat 
tail. braid, or embroidered in outline stitch with 
heavy silk or linen floss, working the dots in solid 
satin’.stitch.. This design is primarily intended 
for bordering tunics or suitable edges of. different 








No. 1—Corset, Cover No.200 trim- parts of,.a.costume, but like many of the bandings 
med with Transfer Design No. 41-. it may be separated and applied as isolated motifs 


Drawers No. 4380, trimmed with 


rransfer Design No. 3%. to collars, cuffs or waist fronts 
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No. 4—Design No. 40 


Illustration No. 3 
feature in = embroidery, th 
Rhodes, or “punched” work. 


eo 


No. 5—Design No. 411! 


the Rhodes embr: ulery to outl 
rows of holes are punched. 


this design is developed in satin stitch and 


eyelet embroidery, making, 


or Pillow or 


commends a 


for Coat Collar and Cufl 
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OD the leaves and daisies solid, or it 
LOA may all be done in eyelets, if pre- 


SV) ) ierred, the more open work being 


KY Overy «effective Pad the scallops 
——4 with No. 25 cotton and buttonhole 
i | them with No. 30, using the No. 30 

i for the rest of the embroidery 
\mong the most attractive of the 
Pe [k patterns which have been offered of 
C alee Y il AN late 1s this one for little bootees, 
=U} Transfer Design No. 400, illustrated 
\ in No. 6. As shown here it is de- 
. veloped on pale-blue French flannel, 
but the bootees may also be made of 
\ pique or heavy linen if preferred. 
() )\ \fter the little bootees are embroid- 


ered make them up by binding the 
lower edge and the sole with narrow 
4 nas bands and whip them over and 
over together, closing the backs with 
a French seam. Eyelets are worked 
for the ties, which in this case are 
made of narrow white satin ribbon 


Table Scart 


new These 


e beautiful bootees will also be a useful suggestion 
In applying ior a gift to a 
new arrival. 
4 The sailor ct | 


lar illustrated in 
No. Transfer 
Design No. 410 
shows a pattern 
which is justly 
popular. It may 
be developed on 
linen or pique in 
satin stitch, seed 
and eyelet 
embroidery. This 
design will also 
lend itself well to 





No Infants’ Boot 
ees, Design No. 40%, de 
veloped in white satin 
stitch embroidery on 


hight | 


ine only two 
The rest ol 


lig 


blue flannel 


with the 


Rhodes work, a very stylish and attractive solid silk embroidery, and this will look 
waist Designs for “ - well -apphed to a 
collar and cuffs as Jo «' hlack satin ‘collar 
also illustrated come : as a finish for a blue 
with this pattern. -! serge costume 

The sofa pillow, (¢ - ‘ Design No. 406, 
No. 407,. shown in ¢ pictured ¢in illustra 
No. 4 is one of the N lion No S. 1s one of 
newest conventional toute” the new convention 
designs for pillows al patterns that are 
or the ends of a table a (3 being used now for 
scarf, and may also ’ household . decora 
be used for the sten tion. The’ one here 
cil work now so pop- \ A featured is worked 
ular. - Developed in & latest on gray linen in 
embroidery it will No. 7—Design No. 410, for Sailor Collar shades of red and 
be very. pleasing green with touches 
worked in three shades of rose for the of orange. It is equally appropriate for a 
flowers, with black or wood brown for sofa pillow, the conventional design now 


pendants and a touch of gold 
ters-of the latter. A heavy 
mercerized cotton or Roman 
silk floss should be used for 
working “it, and it may be 
applied to burlap, arras 
cloth, crash or any of the 
silken upholstery fabrics 
This pattern will be suitable 


for a pillow — measuring 
twélve’ by. thirteen inches. 
Any colors besides those 


suggested may be used ac- 
cording to preference. In 
stenciling it may be done 
either in solid black on a 
cream ground or any other 
scheme of colors desired 
The set of collar and 
cuffs illustrated in No. 5, 
Transfer Design No. 411, is 
suitable for linen or piqué 
and should be developed in 
satin stitch and eyelet em 
broidery. The dots may be 
worked in the eyelets and 


in the cen- replacing the more natural flowers 





No. 8—Design No. 406, for Sofa Pillow or end of Table Scar! 
developed in red and green embroidery on gray linen 











Bachelor 
Breakfasts 


and 


Teach many a young man 
woman the time-saving convenience 


and the strength-giving value of 


Grape-Nuts 


a food for Body and Brain 


dish of 


with cream contains all the food ele 


A morning Grape-Nuts 


ments necessary for the successful 
accomplishment of a stout morning s 


work, 


Grape Nuts has proven more sus- 
taining than many a meal requiring 


much longer to prepare 


Read “The Road to Wellville,” 


in packages 


“There's a Reason” 


Compan Limited 


Mich., U. S. A 


Postum Cereal 


Battle Creek 
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Digestive Value of 
LIEBIG 
in Modern Cooking 











Because Liebig is so rich in nitro- 
gen, the element of which the body 
is mainly built up, it has the re- 
markable quality of enabling the 
system to extract infinitely gre 
nourishment from other foods. 


ate! 


Liebig Company's Extract of Beef 
taken with meals in soups, 
cooked in vari 


when 


or in sauces Ol 


dishes, aids enormously in the 
gestion of other foods 
Many foods, such as fresh bread 





biscuits, griddle cakes, porridge, po 
tatoes, some shell fish, certain meats 
when taken 
alone, but when Liebig is taken with 
them or a lded to them, they digest 
ly and completely that their 


etc., tax the digestion 


SO Casily 


nourishill 


1g value is vastly increased 





We will present housekeepers with 
our book, ‘Home Cooking,” by Mrs 
S. T. Rorer, containing nearly [oo 
recipes for easily made and econom- 


ical dishes. Insist on the genuine 


LIEBIG 


COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF BEEF 


with blue signature across the label. 


Beautiful Rogers’ 
Silverware 


ote? 





Send us the metal cap from 
a Liebig jar and 10 cts, fora 
tea or bouillon spoon, Send one 
cap and 20 cts. for table spoon 
or fork. Address Dept. | 
CORNEILLE DAVID & CO 
% No. Moore St., New Yort 














Roasted 
in a Paper 
Bag? 


Ever 
Eat 
Chicken 













Lin-m! Better than your 

Maryland” or “Southern 
Stivle.” Everything cooked 
in UNION COOKERY Baus 
tastes better, cooks in less 
time, no smell of cooking LC’. Ss 
bo pabs lO wash °0kery B2 


Ask Your Grocer to Supply You 


He can get them wherever he bays Union Bag & 
Paper Co.'s regular grocery bags. Or, write as, 


Ontaary paper ws won lo Union Cookery 
Bags are tasteless, moisture-proof, germ-proof 
Sold in liberal, sealed, sanitary, 2c. packages 


Get S “7 Paper Bag Cookery,” *, postpaid 


The Union Bag & Paper Co., 1921 Whitehall Bldg. New York 
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5 The Making of Dainty Ribbon Flowers 


the center of the wire around the bottom 
of the ribbon, putting the ends through 
some of the stitches so that it will remain 


irm. Put the box pleat in the first petal 
and fasten. Without breaking, allow one 
inch of the thread between each petal, 


torming the box pleat in each as you go 
along. Having all the petals on one string 
avoids knots and simplifies the work 

When forming the rose, lap one petal 
at the bottom over the previous one, and 
stitch all securely. The one inch of 
thread gives plenty of play to arrange the 
petals to liking. Slip the wire 
through a calyx and push it up on the rose 
lf it fits very tight it may remain there 
securely enough. If not, just one drop of 
mucitlage will hold it. Avoid making it too 
wet, for the mucilage spreads and stains. 
may also be made of silk or 
satin, and frequently this is most agree- 
able especially when one has _ left-over 
pieces which may just as well be utilized 
lor the rose which is compact and has 
no separate petals, as shown at No. 3, the 
silk is cut five inches and a half wide and 
folded through the center; for the petals 
are double. One yard or a little over is 
sufhcient for the length. The long, raw 
edges are not gathered, nor even basted, 
for the petals may be the better manipu 
lated if the edges are loos 

Before forming the center, the side 
edges at one end are turned toward each 
other for a finish Then the double silk 
is turned round and round several times 
to form a rather tight center for the rose 
Stitch through and through to hold it. If 
| preferred, the center may be formed by 
tapering the silk at one end. Gather this 


ones 


RKoses 


fend tor about two inches, beginning at 
ithe folded edge so that none need be 
turned in. Start to roll the tight center 
of the rose as explained, keeping each 


| succeeding petal a little higher than the 
| center 

The silk is now allowed to le 
slightly from the center and here is felt 
the advantage of the unbasted edge. lor 
the next petal hold the inside of the silk 
a trifle loose or form it into one or two 
tiny pleats. This will give a rather un- 
even roll to the folded edge of the silk 
which is in reality the top of the petal, 
and will make it look more natural. Put 
a few stitches in each petal \ little 
further on lay the same tiny pleats in 
the outside of the petal so that the silk 
may lay smooth more Keep on 
wrapping the silk around, somewhat snug, 
yet sufficiently far from the preceding row 
a little shaping. This is also as 
an occasional pleat on one side 


away 


once 


to gi\ e 
sisted by 
of the silk only. 

\llow eech lower end to extend 
slightly, as this keeps the stem small so 
that the calyx may be slipped over it. If 
too large the calyx will not fit. If there is 
a little unevenness to the silk or a shght 
| gouge out here and there this need not be 
igreatly deplored, for sometimes when the 
luneven edge is drawn over it assists in 
forming a pleasing variation in the shap- 
ing of a petal. Sometimes this style rose 
is made quite large, when a larger length 
(of silk is required. An extra large rose 





will, of necessity, require the silk to be 
wider also 

\nother 
accompanying 
accomplished, 


rose shown in one of the 
pictures is quite quickly 
and although made of 


one long strip of silk it greatly re 
sembles a rose made up of separate petals. 
The silk must be five inches wide and 
one yard and three-eighths long, Dou 


ble the silk, then taper one end to one inch 
and a quarter. At three-quarters of a yard 
it should be about two inches wide. For 
the center roll the narrow end round and 
round rather tight, and fasten with a few 
stitches. Then begin to form the petals 
by running a gathering thread from very 
near the folded edge of the silk down to 
and along the raw edge, then up again near 
the folded edge 

The smaller petals near the center may 
measure (along the folded edge, from 
gathering thread to gathering thread) two 
inches and a half Che larger petals in- 
crease to three inches, four inches, and so 


on until the outside one measures six 


inches and a half. The shaping of this 
latter petal is clearly shown in picture 
If only small pieces of silk are at 


hand, an equally pretty rose could be made 
by cutting the petals the shape shown by 
the black thread in the final petal. Gather 
each along the shaped edge and arrange 
the petals separately in place. Although 
the same shaping must be observed for 
each petal, the size should be graduated, 
those toward the center being very much 
smaller. Fasten each securely in place 
with needle and thread, the outer ones ex- 
tending a little above. They will also ex- 
tend a little below so as to keep the stem 
from becoming too thick, that the flower 
cup may fit over it. If ribbon is used for 
either of these roses it will be only half 
the width given for the silk 

For the poppy illustrated on page 20 
ribbon two inches and a quarter wide was 
These poppies are made in various 
f also in pink. Four petals 
are required. Cut the ribbon for each petal 
eight inches long. Gather the top with 
very small stitches, about three-sixteenths 
of an inch from the edge, using sewing 
silk of the same color. Gather the bottom 
edge with stitches not so small, and draw 
this thread up tight. Then stitch the side 
edges in little pleats as shown by the pin 
on one side of the single petal. Pleat up 
the opposite side and fasten. The top 
gathering silk is not drawn up till the last, 
after which this edge is turned over and 
the shape of the petal adjusted, then the 
thread is fastened the correct size 

\rtificial poppy centers are bought in 
little bundles, as pictured; one bund-e be- 
ing enough for two poppies. A medium 
wire is used for the stem, and at about one- 
third its length it is turned over the center 
of the double stamens and twisted. The 
latter are then turned up and slightly sep- 
arated to form a full center. The ribbon 
petals are now arranged around the yellow 
center and fastened securely. The edges 
of the petals are turned over and irregu- 
larly shaped so as to make the poppies as 
natural looking as possible. Artificial green 
leaves may. be arranged with the poppies 
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little meadow people knew how he once 
was caught stealing Happy Jack Squirrel’s 
store of nuts 
“! asked what all that fuss over in 
the big pine is about,” continued Peter 
Kabbit 
“Oh,” said Sammy: Jay, “my cousin, 
Blacky the Crow, found Hooty the Owl 
asleep over there, and now he and _ his 
aunts and his uncles and his cousins are 
having no end of fun with him. You know 
Hooty the Owl cannot see in the daytime 
very well, and they can do almost anything 
to him that they want to. It’s great sport.” 
“| don’t see any sport in making other 
people uncomfortable,” said Johnny Chuck. 
‘Nor |” said Peter Rabbit. “I'd be 
ashamed to own a cousin like Blacky the 
Crow. I like people who mind their own 
affairs and leave other people alone.” 
Sammy Jay ran out his tongue at Peter 
Rabbit 
“You are a nice one to talk about mind 
ing other ‘folks’ affairs!” jeered Sammy 
Jay 
* Peter Rabbit's ears are long 
I wonder why! I wonder why! 
Because to hear what others say 
He's bound to try—he’s bound to try.” 
It was Peter Rabbit's turn to look dis- 
comfited. “Anyway. | don't try to bully 
and torment others, and | don’t steal,” he 
retorted 
“Sammy Jay’s a handsome chap 
And wears a coat of blue. 


I wonder if it’s really his 
Ur if he stole that too.”’ 


Just then Johnny Chuck's sharp eyes 
caught sight of something stealing along 
the edge of the Green Meadows toward 
the Green Forest and the big pine 

‘There’s Farmer Brown's boy with his 
gun,” cried Johnny Chuck. “There's go- 
ing to be trouble at the big pine if Blacky 
the Crow doesn’t watch out. That's what 
comes of being so noisy.” 

Peter Rabbit and Sammy Jay stopped 
quarreling to look. Sure enough, there was 
Farmer brown's boy with his gun. He had 
heard Blacky the Crow and his aunts and 
his uncles and his cousins, and he had 
hurried to get his gun hoping to take them 
by surprise 

But Blacky the Crow has sharp eyes, 
too. Indeed, there are none sharper. Then, 
too, he is a mischief maker. Mischief 
makers are always on the watch lest they 
get cauglit in their mischief. So Blacky 
the Crow, sitting on the tip-top of the big 
pine, kept one eye out for trouble while 
he enjoyed the tormenting of Hooty the 
Owl by his aunts and his uncles and his 
cousins, and he had seen Farmer Brown's 
boy even before Johnny Chuck had. But 
he couldn't bear to spoil the fun of tor- 
menting Hooty the Owl, so he waited just 
as long as he dared. Then he gave the 
signal. 

“Caw, caw, caw, caw!” shouted Blacky 
the Crow at the top of his lungs 

“Caw, caw, caw, caw!” replied all his 
aunts and his uncles and his cousins, ris- 
ing into the air in a black cloud. Then 
with Blacky in the lead they flew over onto 
the Green Meadows, laughing and talking 
noisily all the way 
Farmer Brown’s boy did not try to fol- 


low them, for he knew that it was of not 
the least bit of use. But he was curious t 
learn what the crows had been making such 
1 fuss about, so he kept on towards the Ing 
pine 

Johnny Chuck watched him go. Sud 
denly he remembered Hooty the Owl and 
that Hooty cannot see well in the day 
time. Very likely Hooty would think that 
the crows had become tired of tormenting 
him and had gone off of their own accord 
Farmer Brown's boy would tind him there 
and then—Johnny Chuck shuddered as he 
thought of what might happen to Hoot) 
the Owl 

“Run, Peter Rabbit, run as fast as you 
can down on the Green Meadows where 
the Merry Little Breezes are at play and 
send one of them to tel! Hlooty the Ow! 
that Farmer Brown’s boy is coming with a 
gun to the big pine. Hurry, Peter, hurry!” 
cried Johnny Chuck 

Peter did not need to be told twice. He 
saw the danger of Hooty the Owl and he 
started down the Lone Little Path onto 
the Green Meadows so fast that in a few 
minutes all Johnny Chuck and Sammy Jay 
could see of him was a little spot of white, 
which was Peter’s tail, bobbing through 
the grass on the Green Meadows. 

Johnny Chuck would have gone him 
self, but he is round and fat and roly 
poly and cannot run fast, while Peter Kab 
bit’s legs are long and meant for running 
In a few minutes Johnny Chuck saw one 
of the Merry Little Breezes start for the 
big pine as fast as he could go. Johnny 
gave a great sigh of relief 

Farmer Brown's boy kept on to the 
big pine. When he got there he found 
no one there, for Hooty the Owl had heed 
ed the warning of the Merry Little Breez 
and had flown into the deepest, darkest 
part of the Green Forest where not even 
the sharp eyes ot Blacky the Crow were 
likely to find him 

And back on his doorstep Johnny 
Chuck chuckled to himself, for he was 
happy, was Johnny Chuck, happy because 
he possessed the best thing in the world, 
which is—contentment 

(And this 1s all | am going to tell you 
about the fuss in the big pine 


Warned 


‘I have sent that heiress another letter 
protesting my affection and asking her to 
marry me,” said Count Fucash 

“You want to be careful how you put 
that sort of thing into the mails,” replied 
the frank friend. “The Post-office Depart 
ment is getting mighty strict about any- 


thing that looks like a_ get-rich-quick 
enterprise.”"—Washington Post 
Couldn't Stand Exposure 
The member of the Legislature, of 


whom some graft stories had been circu 
lated, was about to build a house 

“You will want a southern exposure, 
I suppose?” asked the architect 

“No, sir!” said the man. “If you can’t 
build this house without any exposure. 
ll get another  architect.”—Yonkers 
Statesman 
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| DENTAL CREAM 


The Dentifrice with 


med | 


differences— different 


because— 

: it cleans and polishes 
with that necessary me- H 
: chanical action which a 
mere liquid lacks 


T 


—it has absolutely none 
of the grit which in 
many dentifrices injures 
gums and enamel 


peanenenenns 
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—it leaves the mouth 
non-acid and is so de- HE 
licious in flavor that its H 
use 1s a treat. 
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Trial tube of generous 
size sent for 4 cents. 
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New York 
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ali the * poise which comes trom knowing 
you appear at your best Thousands of won en 
gain that confidence by using LABLA€ HE 
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sired touch of retu nt. 
Refuse substitutes. 
They may be dan rous, Flesh, 
White. Pu (‘reau ‘ " 
box of yyriats by u l 
Send 10 tsauep re 
BEN. LEVY CO., 
French Perfumers 
Dept. EB, 125 Kingston Str 
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is ita long time between 
Mince Pie in your home? 
No reason for it—not when 
10 cents buys a 2-pie 
package of 


NONE SUCH 
MINCEMEAT 


“LIKE MOTHER USED TO MAKE” 
5 cents a pie—how’s that for economy? And 
such a pie' Better than the kind that took all 
day to make and cost like sixty. Better, because 
None Such Mince Meat is made from the 
choicest products the market affords; made by 
cooks who have been making 


Mince Meat 


300 davs a vear 






for 27 years: made ina modern 
kitchen where cleanliness is @ | 
science and made under a } 
ystem of inspection that is 


simply perfect MeRReLt -SOULE 
Just try None Such. Every NONE SUCH 
1 MINCEMEAI 

grocer sells it ar — 
MERRELL-SOULE CO., SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


Member of Association for Promotion of Purity in Foods 
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In Your Own Home atOUR RISK 


Range buyers investigate 
THE RANGE WITH EX- 
CLUSIVE FEATURES 
such as’ Odor Hood, Ash 
Sifter, Stone Oven Bot- 
tom. These wonder l 
| iel ivers 4 ‘ fu \ 





trea 1 our cutae- 
factory 


Wholesale 


descr 
log, Direct tr 
to you 
Pric e 
FREIGHT PREPAID. 
Easy Credit Terms if wanted. 
Write Today for Free Catalog and Special Prices. 
THE IMPERIAL STEEL RANGE COMPANY 
563 State Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
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9 Famous Women Doctors and 


SVK 





Their Pioneer Work 


her of British medical women.” Het 

ry is a stnking example of pluck 

wl determination In 18600. prior to 
er marriage, Miss Garrett began her 
irk There was no British school of 
medicine for women then, and none of 
the sch would consent even to let her 
take th eXaminations However, she dis 


vered that there was no reason why the 
\pothecaries’ Society should not consent 
}to examine her, and by studying, attending 


riority by mobbing the women 
a 
| was 


here and there, and taking 


private instruction she se 
1805 Phe ciety at 
prevent its happening 


few lectures 
a great deal of 
ured a heense in 
once took steps to 
again In IS7O she 
by the University of Paris, a very valu 
able which had already 
( pened to women by the fine work of Miss 
Mary Putnam, later Mrs. Jacobi, of New 
York The fe Garrett 
\nderson opened a dispensary in London 

Next, in 1869, Miss Sophia Jex-Blake 
began the agitation in Edinburgh, and ob 
taining permission to attend the univer 
sity, live young ladies started to study 


But 
the male students showed their supe 


Was piven <% degree 


degree been 


llowing year Dr 


The case 
court but went against 
the rights of women Miss Jex-Blake 
carried Parhament in London 
and before the bar of public opinion, She 
ultimately 
In 1878 the University of Lond 
open its doors to women the same as to 
men, and it has been the record there tl 


carried to 


her case to 


won 
n threw 


a larger percentage of women than men 
have passed the examinations, though the 
actual number of men graduates has been 


L’S | lished in general practice in most of the 


much greate1 

\ woman martyr to her profession was 
Francis Helen Prideaux. By her earnest 
devotion and exceptional ability and chat 
aracter she won over the whole medical 
world of London by obtaining a 
medal and a first prize in many 
at the University of London. In 
obtained het bachelor’s 
came surgeon in the new hospital f 
ippeared for her doctor's 
studies, in order to ovet 


gold 
branches 
i885 she 
degree and be 
rwom 
en Then she 
degree but het 
come the prejudice against 


women in the 
‘ } “oe 
too much tor lhe 


protessiot1 proved 
spite of strenuous efforts to 
Then the council 
by Sir Wilham Gull, oldest 
the one who had longest and most vigor 


ously opposed the admission of Ww 


SAVE her life 
presided o er 
member and 


<] Cc ce dl 


men 1 
the university, met and founded the Hele: 
Prideaux Prize Fund for the reward an¢ 
encouragement of women students 
medicine 
l p to I 
n the British Medical Register, including 
Or. Blackwell. Dr. Garrett Anderson and 
Dr. Tex-Blake. By 18900 they had increased 
to seventy-three, and today they are nur 
bered by the hundreds, though 
like as numerous as in the United States 
“Women’s Sphere in Medicine” was th 
subject of an address recently at the open 
ing of the London School of Medicine for 
Women. by Dr. E. W. Broughton He 
} 


states that many women are no 


i878 there were only nine women 


rothine 
notvnine 


¢ 
‘ 


England, that all of then 


nd some of them 


He held that 
id the necessary 
sulncient 


number of 


ar doing very we indeed 
fewer women than mer 
qual cations; ne ertheless, a 
and steadily 
are taking up 
of today 1s much better 
the woman of Dickens o1 
Then to be sufficiently brutal to be a su 


masculine, for in a 
‘ 
i 


Increasing women 


and the W 
fitted for it than 


| hac ke ray day S 


medicine, man 


cle ( idle dly 


xeon Was 


major operation the patien writhed ans 
shrieked—there were no anesthetics. But 
with the introduction of anesthesia sur 
gery has become a gentle art which can 
be practised by thre most tender-hearted 
man or womat 

Switzerland was one of the first coun 
tries on the Continent to open its univer 
sities to women, and in 1867 the Univer 
sity of Zurich had many female students 
\ large part of them were Russians, many 
exiles and Nihilists, and they led a very 
free life This is the only instance where 


men students has been 
ind as it 1s a very 
may well be 
proves the 
allowing 


the admission of wi 
attended with scandals 
special and isolated case it 
taken as the 
rule of the 
women te 
In 1862 


exception vhich 
beneficent results of 
study medicine 

Mademoisell 
apphed for permission to 
in the Medico-Chirurgical 


Souslowa had 
study medicine 


\cademy of St 


Petersburg and had been tentatively al 
lowed to attend some lectures The con 
dition of affairs in Switzerland caused the 


government t nsider seriously 
if opening the medical school 
in- order to keep then 
1868 there came to 
of Russian physi 
medical college at 
with the Black 
well sisters on the education of 
Twelve women had at that tim 
applied to the faculty for permission to 
study and 1t had been agreed to consider 
the matter and t into its work 


Russian 
the question « 
to women at home 
from going abroad. In 
\merica a commission 
members of the 


cians 


St Petersburg, to consult 


] medical 


women 


examine 


ings in America \s a result of what they 
saw the commission returned to St. Peters 
burg to throw the gates of science open 
to the women of Russia 


The effective work of Dr. Mary Jacobi 
f New York, and of Dr. Garrett Andet 
1 of Lond University of Paris 


1 


n it the 


has been mentioned About the same time 
women began to demand admission inte 
the German schools There were a few 
students in tl Sixties, and in the earl 
Seventies they increased very rapidly 


} 1 
vement as gone stead 


ilv ahead on the Continent until scarcel 
n important European medical school re 
mains which does not admit women In 
most of them women graduates have al 
ready distil guishe 1 tl emselve s ind rank 
high among the alumni who have done 


, 
things in 


the world 
Perhaps nowhere has the woman do 
tor quite so distinguished herself as in the 
missionary field. When Dr. Mary Piers 

Eddy. the only woman physician in Turkey 
tried to secure the mght to practise im 
the Ottoma En e she had to 


examination | a score otf the most 


} 


lace all 





Ww 


distinguished doctors of the country she 
was trying to1nvade. She is of American 
parentage, but was brought up in Syria 
The first question was in Irrench and 
uttered in contemptuous tones Who are 
you?” To the astonishment of her exam 
iners she replied in the purest Arabic: “I 
am. of you and from among you.” She 
had already studied medicine at severa! 


institutions and had obtained 


J her degree 
which usually was sufficient to allow one 
to pass perfunctorily the Turkish board 
Nevertheless she was examined without 
intermission for six hours. Tired of re 
ceiving correct answers one of the in- 
quisitors, in the hope of intimidating her 
called out, “That answer was wrong’ 

Dr kddy asked 1f they had certain 
books, three, in English, French and Get 
man. They replied that they had. Then 
with calm assurance she said. “If all these 
authors do not sustain my answer | will 
withdraw my application to practise medi 
cine.” Her American pluck won the day, 
and she was given the long desired privi 
lege 

She is now devoting her 
curing of blindness. a disease to which 
the Moslems in Arabia are very subject 
on account of the shifting sands, lifted 
and blown easily about by the winds. She 
ophthalmia into parts of 
oculist has dared 


has gone to treat 
\rabia where no male 
to venture and has established a reputa 
tion as a prophetess sent by Allah to cure 
the blind Even during the Armenian 
massacres she would leave her home in 
Beirut with her servants, tents and hos- 
pital stores loaded m camels and cross 
the desert without armed escort The 
prophet Mohammed himself could be no 
safer than she among the -\rabs 

\s far back as in 1875 Mary Scharlieb 
in Madras, India, was actively agitating 
the right of women to practise medicine 
The movement has met with great suc 
movement 


cess Recently a remarkable 
was set on foot by Lady Harding, the new 
Vice-reine of India, to reduce the mor 
tality of India and stimulate British wom 
en to enter the medical profession 


Owing to their religion and caste tra 
litions native Indian women would rather 
die than be attended by a man. They have 
heen served by women physicians work 
ing under the Dufferin Fund but the fund 
is far from adequate, not only on account 
of its meager distribution but because of 
the small personnel at its command. Ac 
cordingly the plan now proposed 1s to 
create the Women's Indian Medical Ser 
vice under the immediate authority of the 
Government, to be entered by open com 
petitive examinations and to insure a pen 
sion after a certain number of years 

One woman's hospital in India—the 
Carna Hospital in Bombay—has been for 
some years under a sort of Government 
protection with the result that it has been 
by far the most successful hospital of its 
kind in the country. Even now about two 
thirds of the women doctors of India are 
natives. many of them extremely clever 
and highly qualified, and it is intended 
that the study of medicine among the na 
tive women shall be encouraged in every 
possible way On the other hand there ts 
no diminution in the demand for English 


women doctors. especially to supervise 


and instruct, and it is intended under the 
new auspices that a great and useful 
career shall be opened to properly trained 
Englishwomen 
Even in China 
bond: ge 


1 


the land of female 
where the bound aid maimed 


foot has until recently” been the ~symb 
ft woman's restricted sphere, women are 
practising medicine today One of the 
best known practitioners is a woman. D1 
Yamei Kin, a quiet-voiced 


splendidly educated physician She has 


surewd-eyed 


1 


charge of the women’s hospital work for 
northern China, of the Imperial Infant 
\sylum in Tien-Tsin, the Widow's Home 
nd the Girl’s Refuge 

She was born in Ningpo, a city sit 

ed about one hundred miles from 
Shangha Both her parents died when 
she was very young and she was adopte: 
by a missionary doctor and his wife. When 
she was five vears old she came with then 
to America on a visit and, as a result 
speaks perfect English. Later she returned /¢ 
to China and when she was nine years old 
went to Japan where she remained five 
years During that time she saw the rise 
Japan When she 


was nineteen she again came to America 


‘ 


f western influence i 


and entered the Women's Medical College, You cannot begin too 
in New York, where Dr. Emily Blackwel 
was one of her professors \fter grad early to sham poo SVS- 


uating she spent two years in post-graduate 
work in various medical colleges. Thet 
she returned to China and took up tli 


tematically with 





\ll over the world \ 
tising the healing art 
many avenues of approach, are now open 
and hundreds and thousands of women are 
successful physicians \s one contem 
plates their success the wonder is that 
their right to stud and practise medicine 
was ever questioned. However, the mere 
fact that they have won their way against and for yourself 
such tremendous odds constitutes what is 

perhaps, their chiefest glory Not only is 


practice of medicin { > : ® 
Instances of the wonderful work [ ) | “ive T re 

p= | ™ | 
famous woman doctors could be multiplied eS A A | » } 


men are today prac 
Plenty of schools 





(Pure as the Pines) 


Begin its use now for your children 


cleansing ana mildly 

antiseptic, Dut the Character of 1ts 

Riddles Off the Griddle Ingredients—pme-tar, glycerine and 

What is that which we often return sweet 

but never borrow: = 
Thanks 

Why ought stars to be the best ast 


omers? 


vegetable oils—gives it the 
of stimulating the scalp tissues 


to increased ac 


: 1 ‘he t} { ra : hel 
Because they have studded the heavens Phe action ¢ Packer lar : a 
lor years aids and reitorces. the natural 


What are the three most forcible let 


: rocesst 
ters in the alphabet ? 


NX, RG It exerts a pronounced influence in 
Che two which contain nothing? ’ 
M1 maintaining the heaith, iustre and 
The four which express great corpu beauty of the han 

lence ? Send ents sample h ik 
O, B, C, ol Packer lar Soap a ok let 
The four which indicate exalted sta How to Care for the Hair and Scalp 

eee HE PACKER MFG. CO., Suite 86D, 81 Fulton St., New York 


My, Ba tle" 


How do sailors know Long Island? 


By the Sound 

To what two cities in Massachusetts 
should yachtsmen go with their boats ? 

Fall River and Salem +4 = 

Is there a word in the English language ee * 
which answers this question and contains POW DER ‘, 
all the vowels? 

Unquestionably 

What is that which you and every liv 
ing man has seen but can never see again 

Yesterday 





The Greatest Beautifier of Them All VA 


| Producing a smooth, velvety complexion, 
bringing out the natural tones of the skin. 

ite absolute beauty, almost impailpabie fine- 

nese and softness makes Pozzon: s Complexion 
Powder cooling, refreshing and beautifying to the 
| most delicate skin without injury. It is the only 





complexion powder that really clings — the only one 
put up ina» ton which retains all its 
delicate perfume unti! entirely used uJ 


The Reason 





Magistrate—What! Do you mean to aetiencelih Minantih i 
sav your husband struck you and he aj] Cream, W Brunette, \ eee / 
physical wreck ? | . 50c— EVERYWHERE — 50c NS ‘] 
Mrs. Maloney—Yes. yer honor; but] a ee , 
he’s been a physical wreck only since he cnaemanae 
struck me When answe rds ne [cCALL’S 
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Adorn your table with 
the brighest, clearest and 
best of all glassware. 


HEISEYS 





GLASSWARE 


It is handsome and durable. It 
is vastly superior to ordinary glass- 
ware, and considering its quality 
and workmanship is the lowest 
priced glassware made. 

White for book showing 
how to increase the attract- 
iveness of your table and 
your home by the use of 


HEISEY’S a) GLASSWARE 
A. H. HEISEY & CO. 


Dept. 32, Newark, O. 
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WATER COLOR and 
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ras Brilliant 500 candle power light 
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Don't exercise your body and let your 
mind roam around thinking of other 
| things. You will get twice as much good 
out of your exercise if you keep your 


mind on what you are doing 

Women who are worrying 
ravages of time, which show 
in the should find out what 
sponding organ ot the body is deteriorat 
ing, or what part of the body can be treated 


about the 
especially 


face, corre 


by exercising to overcome the unpleasant 
or ugly condition of the face. Take, for 
instance, the woman who is gradually 
acquiring a double chin, and whose mus 
cular specially around the jaw, 
are becoming flaccid, soft and hanging 
She will notice a similar lack of tone o1 
strength in the abdominal muscles and 
the muscles of the waist, and an increased 
measurement about 
the hips and ab 


tissues, 


domen 

The ordinary 
method for reducing 
a double chin con 
sists of a stringent 
lotion, chin straps, 
electrical treatment 
and massage, and 
while all these things 
are good in them 


selves, | believe and 
have frequently dem 
onstrated that the 
best thing to dois to 
get at the root of the 
trouble and to in 
crease the activity in 


the muscles and tis 
Sues ot the lower 
parts of the 
physical exercise 

\ good exercise that will help one re 
and whicl 


body by 


duce hip measure and waistline, 
has a sympathetic action on the sagging 
face muscles, consists of lying flat on the 


bed or on the floor, with a very small pillow 
under the head, arms extended at. the 
sic Now draw the knees up as near 


ro DRIVE DARK RINGS 1 OM AROT 


to the body 
legs out slowly, using as 
as possible in the muscles of the leg and 
thigh. Repeat this exercise until the first 
sien of fatigue. Be sure and have all 
the muscles tense, both when drawing up 
the knees and extending the leg \fter a 


stretch the 
tension 


as possible and 
much 











4 Physical Culture Exercises for the Face 


mt 


short rest while lying 1n the 
make all the muscles of the right leg 
tense, and raise it very slowly, stretching 
it to its full extent, then lower it, slowly 
keeping the same 
with the 


Saitli¢ position, 


muscles taut lry the 


exercise other leg, and repeat 
several times 


Where the face is too fat and puffy 


it can be quickly reduced by a running 
exercise which should be practised with 
out moving from a small place on thx 
floor The feet are raised one after the 


a Ingh running 
down on 
the same spot as if one were running a 
tread mill lo have any eflect, this ex 
should be kept up for ten minutes 


other, the knees bent and 
step is taken, the feet coming 


ercise¢ 


every day until results are shown 
Women whe 


S¢ fuces are very tense, 
who shut their jaws 
too firmly, and 
facial mus 
cles have settled 
into rigid lines, 
ought to practise all 
the relaxing exer 
cises, Jumping and 


\ hy mse 


dance exercises. One 
simplest re 

laxing SxzZerEcrsEes 
consists of a tremen 
dous conscious yawn 
When you feel your 

) gel 


tr we 


self getting 


tense, when you 
know that your 
forehead is seamed 
with lines of cafe, 


and your lips set in 
unnecessarily detec 
mined lines, just try 
this, and see what a 
difference it will make in your facial ex 
Whether vou are standing or 
the main thing 
Stretch 


pression 
sitting matters very little 
is to begin the yawn and relax. 


yourself naturally to your limit, as a 
child does when it wakes up in the morn 
ing. The best example of perfect relaxa 
tion is the cat, who 
stretches one limb 
at a time; has per 


fect controlof every 
muscle In prac 
tising the vawn 
ing exercise, yawn 
loudly, stret« 

yourself and relax 
completely. Do ii 
until you find that 
you are really re 
laxed. You will he 
surprised how 
quickly you can get 
over nervous ten 
sion or sas 
nerves” if you dk 
this exercise 
i was recom 


rit ELVES ‘ 
mended to me by a 


celebrated German physician, as an anti 
dote to American nervousness 
Women, especially young girls, who 


suffer with distiguring red noses, provid 
ing they do not come from indigestion 
or tight clothes, will find this rubbing 
exercise relieves them of their trouble 
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\fter the morning bath, take a hair mitten 


or a coarse towel, and proceed in this 


way: The mitten, of course, is worn over 
the hand, the towel should be rolled one 
end grasped in either hand; begin with 


the sole of the left foot, rub it vigorously 


with the mitten, or slipping the towel un 
der the foot, slide it trom side to side 
Work up the left leg, then rub the right 


leg, being careful to friction the ankles 


vigorously. Work over the body and back 
pass the towel across the shoulders and 
rub strenuously until the skin 1s pink. lin 
ish off by rubbing the arms and neck 
This should not take more than two min- 
utes, but to do any good, it should be at 
least that long. The circulation will be 
greatly stimulated, and if the process is 
repeated every day, in a short while the 
nose will no longer attract attention by 
its conspicuot is color 

Where the cheeks are hollow and there 
are slight hollows over the temples, the 
breathing is usually poor. You can mas 
sage and massage as long as you want to, 
but unless you learn to breathe properly, 
these hollows will not fill out, and yout 
neck and chest will not show proper de 
velopment. We have all read enough 
about deep breathing to know what it is, 
but most of us are too lazy to use our 
lungs properly all of the time. For the 
hollow-cheeked girl who cannot take tif 
teen or twenty minutes twice a day to prac 
tise breathing exercises, | would suggest 
the use of one of the inexpensive braces 
which are now on the market and which 
make deep breathing necessary. 

Girls who are too pale are not using 
their lungs properly or else are breathing 
stale and vitiated air. This applies par 
ticularly to girls in offices If you learn 
to breathe properly you won't take cold 
and, consequently, offices and dwellings 
can be aired oftener, as they should be 
| have never had time to be a suffragist 
because it keeps me busy fighting for 
fresh air, and | think it is more important 

If you are one of the women who have 


dark circles under their eves, and who} 


look dragged out at the end of the day, 
let me suggest first that you take great 
care of the fit of your corsets, wearing 
them very loose, if you have to wear them 
at all, and having most of your garments 
suspended from your shoulders, instead of 
from the hips. Before going to bed at 
night when you have taken off all tight 
clothing, kneel down on the floor, rest 
ing the upper part of your body on the 
elbows, the hands on the floor and _ the 
head between the hands. This is called 
the Indian rest position, and is used by 
the Indian woman when she is utterly ex 
hausted. It has a tendency to throw the 
internal organs back into their normal 
position and, while it looks anything but 
graceful, affords complete rest to the or- 
gans of the body. By resting in this way 
one can often overcome a —_? fatigue in 
ten or fifteen minutes, and the dark rings 
around the eyes will frequent! y disappear 
if this resting position is made a_ habit 
practised for a few minutes every day. 
Questions for this Department will be 


answered under direction of Miss — Rajenge h-] Br Gallon . 


ng of lamp 
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Hygiene Editor, McCall's Magazin 1c, New 

York City, and a stamped, self- oddrs SSCC 
envelope is enclosed for repl 


Her Investment 


Stella—She puts her money on her back 
Ella And car *t evel fasten it there 
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Shall We Send You This 


Beautiful Art 
CALENDAR 


By Return Mail? "Twill Cost You 


Only 10 Cents Postpaid 
No Advertising on the Front 
Three new and very attractive pictures of the Hinds 
Cream Girl, exquisite in coloring, style and finish. An 
art panel that equals the more expensive calendars. We ad- 
vise you to send us 10 cents in stamps or coin today, as 
we are not sure our supply will last much longer. 
** 1 wish that you would hang my pretty calen- 
dar in your room as a reminder of how Hinds 
Honey and Almond Cold Cream will help you to 


enjoy yourself without complexion worries.’* 
luke Hints Cream Giri 


4 Honey and 
Hinds Almond 2 O° 
Cold Cream 

In a Convenient Air-Tight Tube 
Resolve to try Hinds Honey and Almond Cold Cream 


for a few months, and note how quickly your complexion 
improves and how easily it is kept clear and beautiful 








There is no other Cold Cream like Hin The reason 
why it accomplishes such unusually pleasing results is 
cause it contains those cleansing, healing and soft 
ing ingredients that have been used by us for more than \ sea 
35 years in making a wonderfully successful liquid toilet 


cream now selling throughout the world. 
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is at once relieved and soon ealed, fs ay re and after ex- 
posure the face and hands v ve ke fr from cha ind roughness 
all winter Guaranteed 1 t to grow ha Iss wre j solutely 
harmless Traveling men are using it after sha rto relieve tenderne 
anddryness. It quickly heals cuts 

If your dealer does not have it refuse stitutes, We wil 

send you a hee ¢ tube, postpaid on 


Liberal Sample Tube Free on Request to Those Who — Net Tried It. 
Duplication or Repeating Not Permitted. 


A. S. HINDS, 42 West St., Portland, Maine 














This Book 
Is 
Free 
To You 


Illustrated Premium 
Catalogue—Free 


We have recently printed 
at great expense a hand- 
somely illustrated 
catalogue of hundreds of 
valuable gifts. 

Not one piece of Jewelry, 
Silverware, Furs, House- 
hold Goods, etc., shown 
in this catalogue is for 
sale. Each article is 
given absolutely free to 
women, boys and girls, 
for a little easy work. 


LIST OF PREMIUMS 





Vow can easily carn any Premiuem un trie (om 
wren tor (we or more eubecriptions for MuCall® “Masesine 


THE MeCALL COMPANY, 296 to 246 West 37th Seraet, New York City 





A Postal 

=| Request 
Brings 

This Book 


y ou should by all means 


Given by McCall's yao 


have this most attractive 
list of premiums at once. 
If you delay writing you 
may have to wait until 
a new edition is printed. 
Send us a postal today 
asking for a free copy ol 
McCall's 1912 Premium 
( atalogue. 

THE McCALL COMPANY 


236 to 246 West 37th St. 
tatague each ortucte New York City 





There is no charge, remem. 
ber, or any other obligation. 
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ender a special plan Gre swing ae a Vaclivered 
FREE, anywhere. Satisfaction and eafe arriv 
guaranteed, 61 years’ experience, Write for 192 


“Dingee Guide to Rose Culture” 








are the best. On their own ress paid 


Most reliable Rose Cataloguc—106 pages. Mailed 
FREE. Describes awl prices nearly 1,000 Roses and 
Other plants; tells how to grow them, Best flower 
end Vegetable seeds, Estab. 1560, 70 greenhouses. 
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A Set of Guaranteed ety 
Furs for $9.00 “sistc") S 


. KA -— 
) 
The Greatest Fur Offer of the Year 4 Chic Toilettes for the Midwinter 


you a set of the 


jialiiy Belgian Lynx Season 


— . I 
=> " ith the GUARANTEE that 
hi f Will suit you abso 
> \ tutely « will refund the 
Tull petaretiase price without ' 









quibble or question, We pree | especially adapted to the woman of slender 
— < exprese charges and if gure The long inset gore at the left 
thre irs are not entirely satis 


factory, upon receipt, you may | Side, following in graceful line the curves 
return them at our expense. f the tigure. is an especially becoming 
This of! niade by the lars i ‘ . 

t mail-order fur | fashion Che tunic effect, so very popular, 
house in the coun Is seen at Its very best in this model Ex 


iry and is backed ’ . 
tending around the skirt it ends on either 


hy our reputation 








for square dealing. | side the inset gore at the left, where it may 

: 

106— Handsome Be be finished with button trimming as seen in 
ee eee El 

Me satt. black | the smaller view. The skir* may be worn 


ey hate propem with a belt if preferred, but the high girdle 

hhecnlel an itr ‘ 

fect A full skin! line is also given in the pattern for thos 

‘ ax » back. 9 . j ’ 

meres the pack.’ | who like that graceful mode. Black satin 

ished at each end/ or black velvet will devek p this model 

with handsome > | : | | ] | ; | th “ : 

heads, one of which | advantageously, though broadcloth or any 

hangs gracetully | of the hehter weight woolen materials s 
plentifully offered in the shops will also 

est model with a 

fine down bed, fin. | Make an attractive dress. Made of black 

oy eg end | satin, with cuffs, revers and inset gore of 

with ¢ eat shi . - 

ring. The entire set | black and white satin, as illustrated, it 1s 

s lined ith SKIN ‘. , 

NERS GUARAN.| Very smart. The pattern may be had in five 

damn —y— Ketail) sizes, from twenty-two to thirty inches 

price, 818.00 rice . . 

for immediate or- | Walst measure. Tor size twenty-six three 

ees" 39.00 | vards of goods forty-four inches wide will 

he required. The completed skirt measures 


over each shoulder 
rhe Muff is the lat- 


When you buy 


No. fursfromaconcern | tWO and one-quarter yards around the bot 
706 ; sow that yon are | com lf the buttons are used as shown 1n 


petting the best that the market affords, ata price no the smaller view, ten buttons and loops 
retailer can conipete with, because we are manufacturers : 
and you wet them at the manufacturer's price 

Write for our Beautiful Ulustrated Catalog of Furs 
Sent to you FREE OF CHARGI Write today—do not 


W ill be nee cle d 





vut itoff, it is FREI No. 4382, Girus’ Dress (15 cents 
ALASKA FUR co Manufacturing Furriers The pretty little dress here featured will 
eg Established 1876 | })e welcomed by mothers seeking some 
1217K Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. thing simple and yet entirely clic and up 


Reference: Bank of Commerce, 624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 





REAL MOHAIRS | Latest Fashions in Women's 
Frocks 


(Continued from page 30) 





Direct from Loom to Wearer 


No intermediate profits a 
No. 4405, Lapres’ Watst (15 cents) 


Honest Goods at Particularly Low Prices || This itiustration shows a waist of dis 


Benn’s Mohairs are beaut exat of modern tinctive style, whether worn with the 
mprovement weaving and finishin pertect pretty Puritan collar or with a_ simple 
| t t to nd nd yv ] . ' 
cli oat oo Randle; and with a standing collar. The two styles of sleeves, 
}} permanent and iimm g finish They shed - ; ; 
wear w ca me « d or carefully the peasant sleeve to the elbow. or the 
|} washed; drape evuul ‘ are not like th straight coat sleeve, offer a choice of use 


myo dpi . ful possibilities. With skirt No. 43901, as 
makes a charmingly unpre 


| “o? lustrated, 
BENN’S lana MOHAIRS i eg cel Cashmere, serge, cor 
| SAX 











duroy or velvet might all be suggested as 
effective materials for developing this de 
sign The pattern is cut in seven sizes, 
from thirty-two to forty-four inches bust 


a | 





America 


England \ 
oP 1904 | 


1860 


|measure. Size thirty-six requires two an 
| for dresses t & wear, ete, tli three-eighth yards of material thirty-six 
; : ' , ' ’ | ~! . ; P 
CUT IN ANY LENGTH 111¢ es wide 


| EXPRESSAGE PREPAID r near ffi | é . : 

No 30 Lapies’ Four-Gorep SKIR1 

|| Write for FREE SAMPLES and pric | <a lel 

: (15 cents) This interesting model 1s 
shown in color on page 35, where wit 


Joseph Benn & Sons, Inc: ||| Ladies’ Norfolk Jacket it appears as a 


Dept C pretty. soft green suit for outdoor wear. 


l Greystone, Rhode Island It is described in detail on page 34 




















“"W&N’BIAS Ze) ED) Pipings and Queer 
r . 
Seam Coverings lowne—-My wife never likes me to re 
‘ est grace ' fer to her age 
Our MONARCH Brand Bias Folds Browne—My wife’s funny that way, 
eves 10 > sear Phaaiy too. She doesn’t want me to remember 
SAMPLE REFERENCE BOOK FREE her age, and yet she gets made if | forget 
: [! ae ee, See ee ee ee her birthday. Catholic Standard and 
°/ i WM. €. WRIGHT & SON'S CO.. Dept. Z, 40 Lispenard St. N.Y Times 











o date for their growing girls The 
marked success of the front panel has 
led to its adoption for children’s clothes 
and its peculiar adaptability to the slender 
childish form is seen to good advantage 
in this little dress. The pattern, however, 
provides for the elimination of the panel 
on the waist, retaining it only in the con 
struction of the skirt, should anyone so 
desire, and with the little square neck and 
short sleeves gathered into the band, the 
dress will still be most attractive and 
very serviceable. Any of the usual wash 
able materials, linen, galatea or chambray, 
may be used to advantage with this model, 
but it is also suitable tor development in 
a pretty cashmere, or striped or figured 
challie \s illustrated in the figure on 
page 36 it 1s made of magpie silk and 
trimmed with piping, buttons and loops of 
velvet in the darker shade of the ground 
material The little peasant sleeves are 
strenethened underneath with a square 
gusset which may be omitted when mak 
ing the dress, 114 desired Phe pattern 1s 
made in four sizes, from six to twelve 
years of age For a child of six years 
two and seven-eighth yards of goods thir 
ty-six inches wide will be needed. Six 
vards of piping are used in outlining the 
panel. If the dress 1s made without the 
panel on the waist, as shown in the smaller 
illustration, eight yards of insertion will 


oo 
be needed tor trimmings 


Some Suggestions for Children's 
Garments 


(C¢ iwinued jf? page 43) 


a yard of embroidery for the voke It 
made as shown in the small view on page 
43, it may be embroidered with Transfer 
Design No. 204 


No. 4416, Cuivp’s Dress (15 cents).— 
This choice model for the small maiden 
has the long waist so becoming to a child 
\ new feature is the cut, the sleeves and 
part of the waist being 1n one, and the 
seams cleverly concealed by the pleat on 
either side. The skirt may be pleated or 
vathered, as preferred. As illustrated here, 
it is made of white linen, scalloped at neck 
and sleeves and down the front with 
MeCall Transfer Design No 318 The 
pattern is cut in three sizes for girls, 
from four to eight years. For size six 
three and one-eighth vards of material 
hirty-six inches wide will be required. 


No. 4404, Grrts’ Norrotk Dress (15 


cents ) The popularity of the Norfolk 
coat is well attested by its adoption as an 
article of children’s attire Pleats, belt 


and wide collar are ; ccessory features 
which ceive a trimming as ornamental as 
much more elaborate work Made of 
good warm serge or suiting this little suit 
is an ideal school dress for a growing 
girl, The pattern may be had in four 
sizes for girls, from six to twelve years 
of age. For the eight-year size three and 
one-quarter vards of material forty-four 
inches wide will be required 
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' Fancy-Dress Costumes for the 


Holiday Masquerade 


qc ¢d 


of the most popular and is one of the 


casiest to make \ny pretty simple eve- 
ning dress may be worn under the cape 
Cape and hood are cut by pattern No. 2770. 
They should be bright red in color and may 
be made of the most inexpensive mate 
rials, such as India red calico 
Readers of Charles Dickens return 
again and again to the account of dainty 
Dolly Varden in Barnaby Rudge. Nothin 


more charming can be devised than het 


dress of chintz, decorated with artificial 
roses. This costume is another adaptation 
of No. 3013. The hg straw bonnet with 


its ribbon ties can be easily trimmed at 
home, encircling the crown with a wreath 
of gay flowers to correspond with the 
rest of the costum 

The soft gray and white of the Quake1 
garb is becoming to a fresh young face 
The dress may be made of soft, gray cas! 
mere.or a dull silk, cut by pattern No 
3864. The bonnet is also gray an be 
easily made by bonnet pattern No. 3960 
Kerchief and apron of tine white lawn 
complete this attractive outtit 

Lovers of Bizet’s charming opera 
“Carmen,” will find the picturesque heroin 


The Home 


(Continued 


side in this skirt with a straight piece 
of soft canvas an inch and one-quarter 
wide. To make a neat placket the can 
vas should be slipped under the folded 
edge of the back gore before the pieces 
of the skirt are put together, and stitched 
on the outside one-half inch from the 
edge and down to the length of the 
placket. Then when the side and back 
are stitched together it will be easy to 
start back a little way over this first 
row and make one ntinuous row oft 
stitching from top to bottom. Sew on the 
hooks so that the curve comes just to the 
line of stitching Then take a bias strip 
f silk or percaline about an inch and 
half wide, turn under the edge, slip it 
under the hooks and hem it down Phe 
other edge may be folded under the cat 
vas and stitched to that, so there will be 
no pulling of the skirt as might be the case 
if it were hemmed to the material. Sew 
an underlap of material an inch and a halt 
ished to the left edge of the 
right sid 


wide when 
placket and hem it down on the 
with a row of stitching. Sew straight eves 
along this seam, using either the metal 
eyes or covering them with buttonhol 
stitching Ilustration No. 4 shows the 
underfaced placket witl the hooks and 
eyes in position. .\rrange the placket with 


the edges even and the underlap straight 
and with a few strong stitches catch the 
underlap to the canvas and silk on the 


other side of the opening to prevent tear 
ing down 

If the high girdle effect is used the 
helt must be put on underneat!l Phe 
pattern tor tl belt comes with the skirt 


It has a dart on either side which must 


ed Riding Hood costume its one 


from page 47) 


an attractive model for fancy dress. 1] 
skirt of orange silk 1s cut by pattern N 
3038 and gathered at the waist instead of 


pleated The girdle by pattern No. 330 
and the bolero pattern No. 3230, are of 
black velvet, while the Sash, a straivht 
piece ol goods caught about the waist 


may be of red in a shade to harmonize 


with the yellow skirt. With a red rose 
tucked back of het ear, sil is a trie 
aughter of old Spain, typified by the 


little tambourine which she swings aloft 
rained nurses’ dress is pretty, and 
lakes a popular costume for fancy dress 
Pattern No, 3270 provides all the pieces for 
this outhit he dress is mode of a blue 
and white striped washable cotton goods 
he apron and cap are of white linen 
Twilight and Dawn appeal to the popu 
r imagination tor fancy dress, both be 
ause of their beauty and because of the 
ease and inexpensiveness of their make 
up. Dawn ts in white tarlatan decor: ited 
vith gold stars, while Twilight is in blac 
tarlatan with garniture of silver cres 
cents. Both dresses are cut by pattern N 
3Wo2, the skirts beg gathered instead of 


eated to the long watst 


Dressmaker 


from page 49) 


he taken up as indicated by the small cit 
cles (@). Fit the belt neatly to the tigure 
by the darts For the belt use two folds 
of good stiff canvas stitched together 
back and forth with several rows of 


stitching to prevent — slipping hie 
dampen the canvas and pres# dry with 
a moderate iron to shrink it It should 


measure three inches longer than your 
aist measure Now turn under the 
ends of the belt so that 1t will just sca: 
your watst measure, and sew the eves to 
the left end with the curve extending 
just bevond the belt Sew the hooks 
n the right end an eighth of an inch 
from the edge, then turn under the raw 
edges of the belt and fell them flat. the left 
end close to the eyes, the right end well 
up under the bill of the hooks. Bind the 
edges of the belt with a bias strip of silk, 
turn under the upper edge of skirt, which 
has been carefully trimmed to shape, place 
the edge of the belt a little below the eda 
f the skirt so that it will not show and 
pin it to position with center-front of skirt 
and center of belt together 
Then trim lower edges ! skirt i 
three-eighths of an inch longer than the tf 
ished skirt will be, turn up this extra length 
n the wrong side and run a row of bast 
ng around. Cut bias strips of same mi: 
erial as skirt —_ and one-half inches 


le. piece together and press the seam 
open, Turn under both edges of the striy 
haste to the wrong side of the skirt and 
hem to position as shown in illustration 
No. 5, taking care that the stitches do 
show through on the right side. Now press 
he skirt on the wrong side with a moder 
ate iron, and the work is done 





Your Choice for $1.00 


IMPORTED WHITE VOILE WAIST or 
ALLOVER EMBROIDERED WAIST 








vest o 2 ‘ 

. both anid ‘ ! ‘ today. 
We pey ‘ll Mail or Express Charges. . v « 1 us 
t price of Wa ' ler ! the 


greatest \a 


i ever seen, return ft 
st our expense aii 


retund your money. 


1 with Japa The 


gr ‘ for 1012 


this sca ! ‘ ’ 


' 
Mall or Express 


$1.00 


Charges paid by us. 






Allover 
tmbroid i” 
ered 
Waist 


1° 


beautiful model 
1e12 Allover Suites Eyelet Em- 
broidery Plouncing 


Another — new 


Mail or Express Charges paid by us. 7 1 .00 


FREE CATALOGUE 


one. for Sales 

Dn - M nd In 
free Write for it today. 

Send for Send tor 

rece BELLASHESSA.© rece 
Ca‘alogue WASHINGTON, MORTON 4& BARROW STS Catalogue 


To-Day NEW YORK CITY, N.Y ‘e0” 
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MUSIC 
TAUGHT FREE 


Home Instruction 


Special Offer to All Lovers 
of Music 


In order to advertise and introduce 
their home study music lessons in 
every locality the International Insti- 
tute of Music of New York will give 
free to you a complete course of in- 
struction for either Piano, Organ, 
Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Cornet, 
Banjo, Cello, or Sight Singing 

You may not know one note from 
another: yet, by their wonderfully 
simple and thorough method, you 
can soon learn to play If you are 
an advanced player you will receive 
special instruction, 


The lessons are sent weekly. They 


are so simple and easy that they are | 
recommended to any person or little | 


child who can read English. Photo- 
graphs and drawings make everything 
plain. Under the Institute’s free 
tuition offer you will be asked to pay 
only a very small amount (averaging 
14 cents a week) to cover postage 
and the necessary sheet musi 

No one should overlook this won- 
derful offer. Tell your friends about 
it—show this article to them 


The International Institute has 
successtully taught others and can 
successfully teach you, even if you 
know absolutely nothing whatever 
about The make 
everything clear 


Write today for the free booklet, 


musi lessons 


which explains everything. It will 


convince you and cost you nothing 
Address your letter or postal card to 
International Institute of Music, 08 
Fitth Ave.,Dept 309A, New York, N_Y. 













Perfection 

in Fitting 

< when you use an 
(/ ACME 
Automatic 


Adjustable Dress Form 
Simplicity of Adjustment the Keynote 
By a twist of the wrist the 


three little wheels, 
f the I \ POMATICALLY 


Ellanam Adjustable Dress Form Co. 
Suite 634, 500 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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Medill Patterson could hardly have 


written any other kind of play than “ke 
bellion,” in which Gertrude Elliott is ap 
pearing more or less effectively this se: 
son The play 
some of which 
which are unpleasant 

stance, heredity and sex 
poor httle weakling baby, the 


discusses 
are pleasant and more 
Divore tor i 
selectior Phe 
child of 


drunken father and rebellious mother, dies 
doctor and priest bandy 


in its crib while 


words about the immortality of the soul 
he doctor as played by James E. Wilson 
has some rather convincing theories, but 


he falls down wofully 
in the practice of them 
In fact, he has just 
pronounced the baby 
}out of danger when it 

























goes to sleep never to 
awaken. This is a de 

tail in the play, but it is 
by very little things that 
| we often get the sense 


fot the bigger ones 
(Get 
Elhott) has just 
raise in salar 
and she brings home a 
itwenty dollar gold 
plece Knowing that 


her husband is worth- 


(;eorgie Connor 
trude 


] j 
«l(t «lt 


less she neverthe- 
less puts the money 
in a drawer from 
which a few min 

jutes later he is 
lable to extract 
it. Do not think 


that hes care 


several things. 
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Among the Plays and Playerfolk 


i) 


performance The plot of the play re 
volves on that incident in the career of 
Disraeli obtain for 
England the possession of the Suez Canal, 
al which, in the play:.1s made re 
sponsible for Queen Victoria becoming 


Empress of India. Throughout the play, 
and rather cleverly woven 


1 1 1 1 
which enabied mM 


n event 


in with its melo- 


dramatic thread of ‘Russian spies and 
intrigue, there ire delightful touches of 
sentiment and comedy. Next to Disraeli 

imself, the role of Lady Beaconsfield fs 
most charmingly enacted by Marguerite 


St. John, and then comes Elsie Leshe in 
the pretty role of Lady Clarissa. This is 
undoubtedly one of the successes of the 
son 


M LRGARET ANGLIN wears no magic 
boots, but uses “Green Stockings” 


ery successtully this season in stepping 
from the emotional drama to that of light 


comedy. The second and third acts of 
the play are liberally punctuated. with 
laughter, but the first act is a dreary col 


umn of prosy talk. If anything, H. Reeves 
Smith, as Colonel J. N. Smith, D.S.O., 
vershadows Miss Anglin as Celia Fara- 
day Celia is the eldest daughter of a 
vell-to-do English Justice of the Peace 
One of her younger sisters has long been 
married and another announces her en 
agement in the first act. She and numer 
ous relatives and triends proceed fortl 
| the unfortunate Celia 
Whereupon, and not 
relishing such sympathy, 


the eldest sister. an 


it to coOnsVviCc 


a 
ices her own engage 
nent to the tmaginary 
Colonel who, she also an 
nounces, has just satled 
with his regiment tor 

mahland Qf course 
Colonel Smith is purely 
ot such stuff as dreams 


are made, to the mind of 


si 





Anglin, whois star 
ng in (;reen Stockings and 
Gertrude Elliott, in “Rebellion 


lessness indicates no strong qualities, for 
he has them in plenty and takes every 
effort to reform her worthless husband 
but in vain. The play is really 
denouncing intoxication and advocating 
the rights of women to dissolve their mar 
riage relationships when the burden be 
comes too heavy Being a dramatic | 
duction it is, of course, exaggerated t 
Comparatively tew ut | 


sermon 


degree 


tween the acts 


A! THOUGH a generation has passed 


since Benjamin Disraeli was Prime 


Minister of England, the character of the 


man and the atmosphere of his time art 
painted with very quaint and realistic ef 
fect by Louis N. Parker in his new play 
“Disraeli.” The role of Disraeli is pr 

ing to be the most popular that | 
fallen to George Arliss, and he makes as 
much of it as possible. Unfortunately | 


is ever 


° Mts 
vocal limitations prevent him rising full 
to the requirements of the part. This, 

| however, is a pardonable defect in an 


| otherwise exquisitely poised and complete 








Miss ( elia { 
ly, when he 
the flesh 


months later, after Cela 


onsequent 
turns up in 
some eight 
nd her conniving aunt from Chicago 
have announced his death in the Lond 


Times, a very comical situation is evolved 


Not the least comical is the droll and 
gasping collapse of Maude Granger as 


the Chicago aunt Phen Colonel Smith 
promptly falls in love with the tmaginative 


Celia and all ends merrily 


AMONG other players nd plays that 

promise to have extended runs and 
eventually be seen throughout the “coun 
try are John Drew n \ Single’ Man,” 
Julian Eltinge in ‘‘ The Fasctnating 
Widow.” Kitty Gordon in “The Enchan 
tress,” Billie Burke in “The Runaways,” 
Donald Brian in “The = Siren,” Edgar 
Selwyn in “The Arab,” Marguerita Sylva 
in “Gypsy Love.” George M. Cohan in 
‘The Little Millionaire,” Lewis Waller 


and Mary Mannering in a_ remarkable 
dramatization of “The Garden of Allah, 
lritzi Scheff in “The Duchess,” (s,eorge 


Never Homes,” 


of Revues” and “The 


\W. Monroe in “The Gaby 


Deslys in the 
Kiss Waltz,” 


Revue 


another Casi success 


ore 








Queer Shopping Customs 












































) in the Orient 
, nued from pag ) 
[ ell re ladylike propriety in Turkey \ Turkish 
' milliner would be as astonishing a person | oe 
9 > asa l uretoh aviator a et who knows what ores \ ) 
Giovine may come about in the next lew years $1.50 Waist § ‘\ 4, 
lurkish ladies go out to public shops for 
( ery much more generally than do womet 2008. Neat waist of durable \ ; 
rf ; Genens Jowen Persia. In Constantinople, for example, | { ee ee ees J 
ir Meaning Always Young |) ONC meets a great many respectable wives | 7 ed, | vw convenient 8 
il. and mothers in the bazars, always closely | ie oe "Duttoned ry 
e- elled, of course, and politely ignored by c and ed } 
Ts The Queen | all well-bred men. No wonder they find a| 
y, good deal of pleasure in such mild adven- | 
= ..of.. ture The secluded quiet ot a good lady he 
ud of Teheran or Shiraz would bore a 
yt Beautifiers vivacious daughter of Constantinop'e to] 
hi distraction 
Is Practically all Turks are Mohamme- | 
te dans, and most Persians, too, are follow Dressy 
in "THE best aid to lasting beauty The ers of the \rabian prophet Their re Lace inal 
1S finest skin cleanser and complexion |) ligious precepts permit a man to take as | wastes 
1¢ f restorer you can use Keeps the skin many as four wives if he thinks best. But ae Re ~ | 
i soft, smooth and beautiful throughout Mohammedan girls are not educated as our | hit 
the most trying weather. You should Christian girls are. Though they enjoy the patie be oe ; , 
ic really try it; you need it—every woman ||) fun of buying pretty things they oft al hoy : 
5 does; it is indispensable to your com- have no more judgment about buying than ™44 best. & 
ig plexior have so many eager children The hus 


nt Ask for the Little Piak Brick bands, who sooner or later pay their bills, 








yf ; are likely to find one pretty wife a very 
h a week's trial f Full size brick expensive luxury. It makes them hesitat 
1 MARIETTA STANLEY COMPANY |) about multiplying family expenses. So, on ) 
Ss 161 FOURTH STREET, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. |) the whole. the size of the family in Turkey | 
)., or Persia or, in fact, throughout the Mo 








a A WONDERFUL OFFER eels monte od a A ss 00 8 . 
e oug @ OMMHIpresent sHopp gq estio 
: Comb, Brush and Mirror Set |, 


Given for only 5 yearly subscriptions w 
for McCall’s Magazine at 50 cents each omen Jurors 


[ <2: - becedtn nn dtinatyrs cman 
The invasion of the jury box by wom 
en has begun in earnest in the State of 

«l 


Washington, and will be watched by the 


Youthful Dress ; 
Wonderful $ F 
Value at 








4s | rest of the country with great interest 2420. A practical, service 
: Our ancestors, 1n their blindness, fancied ible dress of mercerized ‘ 
z | |\ that the revelations of the law courts were ar hes h of splendid 7} 
sometimes untit for the ears of the ven durabilit A charmingly 

tler sex. But the women of Washington women win . ——— 
, have repudiated the gent er-sex idea, and ininid lace yoke and col 

; countless women of other States are try lar trimmed in front with 

2 ing to do likewise. Women have for years mn “y ty “trey a ne 

“ detied the old conventior s, and the pre a 4 Ter Collar. 

ms prieties, too, and thronged courtrooms in : nna ge raw " 

f which evidence really untit for any ears ines at 

, had to be e1 dured by judge s, lawvers and rimmed blu buttons to 

| jurors, and they have seemed to enjoy itt match. Hooks invisibly in 

= That the eift of logic was withheld from 





it | omenenee _— Jj , 































































































front and made with the 
> stylish Il it pire skirt 
i \ woman has been frequently isserted, Misses’ or small women’s 
lel . size on l4to ivrs or 
Pret LA-H ' aa though never proved, but the logic of male _ - ’ uy he 2 
’ ‘ if » ' 4 a > ; 
Se : Fee edhapene jurors in the State of Washington has not inch skirt length. A splen 
| xpress 1 rt i been noticeably strong did $4.00 value $2.98 
‘ or M Mag » . ; Special 
id oman, 2 There is no privilege the men would ae . 
* HOW TO GET OTHER GIFTS more willingly resign to the women than Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Hy Send tf Catalog jury duty. So long as the women of Was! or your money back 
ntain flers like t " . : . 
ington seek for it with the avidity they 4 
re The McCall Campane. New York ; , ; 
now display, they will get their full share 
The report that in the rst experiment a j 
it GREIDER’S FINE POULTRY § single woman “hung up” the jury is not 
| | Book and calendar for 1912 contains 200 pages. unlikely It is so likely. indeed, that the 
‘ 72 varicties pure bred, 62 colored plates, Many " . 
1 iaetiiesentionn, Gin riptions. Incubators and ropes: is pre ihably a mere wuess But one 240 W. 17TH ST. New York ‘ 
be brooders. Low prices on all stock eggs. How or ohe ite 191) ll oftet 1) 
to raise and make bens lay. Get my plans, They stupid I I tinate mal will ! ke cp 4 
9 all . it's gre poe book — only 15 cents. jurv in conference many hours - aa ! 
; B. H. GREIDER. x . , . —— : 
, a Clearer-headed, sounder-minded jurors ] ] JA JA 
” lare needed everywhere There are many ~ . 7 - 
i ] n . viol ] am The demand for qualified Fashion Artists by ‘ 4 
- IF YOU ee ee eee ee ‘inaroction io this feeceeting cod prea “eo ; 
1 | found quicker in judgment and tatrer that wee eg neo : 
Se Ex] [I will send you my 93-page be wok “Advice ia j of met am » suscentib] r own home and without lose of employment 4 
in : —, to Stammerers” Free. It explains how I ja jury i men Women are usceptibie Our correspondence course le complete— prac'ica 
rT | lanickly and permanently cured myself. Ito sentime ntal argument, of course, but It was prepared In collaboration with the 
| Profit by my experience and write for free - ; : as . a lareest firm of Fashion Artists in America 
e book and advice. BENJ. NX. BOGUE, too many male jurors are at fault in thi eh Fe he | 
’ 1522 North Hlineis Street, Indianapolis, Ind. respect VW ashineté ms women jurors may 4 Instructiva also ¢ -y 1 om plete art courses 
. “ ° for profit, or pleasure, 
re tate coin tniat ~. Write | De influential in reforming the tri il courts TX Residence Finishing tebeol. a 
a for free sample offer and largecata-| \Ve doubt it, but we are willing to watt SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART, ‘**" Ber 
; RICHARDSON - ; Allg : 
te ATH tintil the new systen 5 i fair tra i (HM) Aowlied tet Mid Matthe Creek, Mich if 
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5 LET US SEND YOU 


HAIR * 


ON APPROVAL 


We will send vou this 

witch or any article vou 

may select from our laree 

w catalogur witheut a cent 
in advance (hay 


oft kind 





THE * DOUBLE 8 ” COIFFURE “ 
This very popular new ote 
piece is made from 2 in 
oz. of l6-inch Double 
Strand Selected Wavy tie 
Hair PRICE, $5.95 = 
extra hort tem, made of spl 
! i ity elected: litatian ha 
al match any ordinary rincle 
STRAIGHT SWITCHES WAVY SWITCIES 
1‘, oz. 181m, $0.95 20 in $1.95 
2 oz. 20 in 1.35 22 in 2.00 
2z. 22 in 1.75 4 in 400 
2, oz. 24 in v.75 26 in 59) 
8 oz. 24 in 845 tO in 8.00 
Featherweight Stemless Switch 
llin., Natural Wavy $4.95 
Psyche Biscuit Coils for low 
headdress, Wavy Hair - « 495 


Coronet Braid, 4'. oz.. Wavy - 4.95 


200 other sizes and grades of 
Switches - 50c to $50.00 
Wigs. Ladies’ and Men's $5 to $50.00 


p and 
desc rit send 
prepaid On Approval. li fined it 
pert tist it 
th pr it t t h ‘ 
pecuhar and gray sha ' 

ex tor 





Write for this new 


HAR BOOK 
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f sa atest 

Paris Fashions in Hair and 
$1 I hook 

" is % s tions | 

y ( y Self Treat 


f i tr which 


64p. r y w sn ‘' " ts We * te lay 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 41, 209 State St., Chicago 
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The real secret 
of a 
graceful gown 








The successful dressmaker 
knows that all fitting 
troubles are over when 
she uses 


PATENT 


Invisible Eyes and 
Spring Hooks 
‘It’s in the triangle’’ 


and the name ‘‘Pect’s’’ on 
every envelope. Nev 
sold on cards. 
Invisible Eyes 5c 
Hooks and Eyes 10c 


Peet Bros , Dert.0. Punaveiewia, Pa xo) 
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The Pearsons 


Send today for Free Book : or 
NATIONAL COLLEGE OF MILLINERY 


A. A. Pearson, Pres. TOLLS Main Street, Kansas City, Mo, 
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; One of the Family 5 
rose, gathering her sewing in her littl ght among the en, 1n eralls and 
fancy apron, and went out into the h umper, and he comes home at night with 
to admit him He came in, bringing i tace as black as any of them Che mill 


ush of the cold November air with 
It was Abner’s custom to stop at the 
| 


post office for his own mail and t 


the Massey hous hold, and now het o. 


removing his ‘g vat, he produced a let 
ter, which he handed to Mrs Massey 
That's all there was in your box t 


night.” he said, warming his hands at the 
fire. Then he drew up a chair, tossed 
his coat on the end of the couch, and sa 
down “It's right nipping out tonigl 


] 


This tire feels good—makes things 
so comfortable, too,” he remarked \y 
right on and read your letter, Mrs. Mas 
sey, don’t mind me.” 

Its from Edward Massey's wife, 
said Mrs. Massey, opening it | wonder 
what she has to say.” 

“Might be a good pian to read it, at 
nd out,” said Abner, with a quiet chuck! 





He watched her as she read, Is idle 


interest deepening into apprehensive « 

cern, as her tace altered its express 

is she tinished, the hand holding the let 
ter dropped into her lap, and she sat for 
a full minute staring into the tire Ther 
she turned and looked into Abner’s eves 
and with a convulsive sob she flung her 


arms upon the table, and buried her tace 
in them \bner was terrilied 

“Why, what in the world 1s it?) What's 
happened, Sallie?” he asked, the name slip 
lping from his lips quite naturally But 


Mrs. Massey was beyond answering, so 


he stooped and picked up the letter which 
had fallen at her feet Has anything 
happened to Edward 
\ negative shake of the head answered 
him “Then tell me what it is Come, 
Sallie.” His hand rested on her shoulder 
"Tisn't anything you can't tell me, is it?” 
“Oh! | can’t tell you.” Mrs. Massey 
moaned 
‘Then suppose you let me read the let 
ter, and we'll talk it over and see if we 
can't fix it up, whatever it is 
always some way out, you know 
Mrs. Massev made a feeble effort to 
recover the letter, then gestured a despair 
ing assent 
\bner drew his chair to the lamplight 
and began the letter 
My Dear Sallie 
‘Though | have not had the pleasure of 
meeting you, yet | feel as though I knew 
you, and Caroline too, from hearing that 
dear child, Ruth Ann, talk so much about 
you When you read this letter I'm afraid 
you'll set your new sister-in-law down as 
a meddlesome body, but in writing this | 
feel as if | were doing the bigger duty, 1n 
really making an effort to save the happi 
ness of two young people 
about the bush, but get right at the facts 
The day after Ruth Ann came to us 
had a visit from a young man, Peter Hol 
combe, whom [I’ve known since he was 
trousers, and | taught him in the public 
school. He is twenty-two years old now 
and 1s the same fine, clean boy he always 
has been. His father is wealthy, and idol 
izes Petie, but means to see to it that he 


| won't beat 


| sha’n’t be spoiled, so Petie is working in 
lhis father’s factory, at fifteen dol 


employs some six hundred men, and it will 
ll bel ne to Peter some day, and his 
father wants him to know the business as 
thoroughly as he does himself, before that 
“Well, when Petie came here (quite a 
ally to see his old t icher, ot ¢ urse 
net Kuth Ann. Sister Sallie, | don’ 
know whether you've ever seen a case of 
ve at tirst sight, or not, but | saw it hap 


pen right there. bet re my eves He v 
crazy about her, and there w no keeping 
im away after that. Ruth \1 the deat 


child, told him straight off that she was 


going to be married soon, but it seemed t 
ike no difference at all to him, as long as 
he could just see het Now since she’s 
gone, he comes to see me often, and though 
he never says a word, his handsome young 


and | know 
e's just broken-hearted. The whole point 


ce 1OOKS lKe a tragedy mask, 


my letter is just here You know of 
course, | self tained and self-rehant 
nd reticent about her deeper fee ings that 
baby girl of yours is, but | know she loves 
rete Holcombe i blind man could have 
seen that—but she feels that she has gone 


too tar with Abner Branch to back out, 
‘ sweet, strong unselfish 
girl to sacritice herself, and Peter too, if 
necessary, rather than go back on her word 
So unless something is done to prevent it, 
she'll go on and marry, and be miserable all 
er life. If you'll forgive me for making 
the suggestion, it seems to m to be vour 
duty to try to reason with her, and if 
necessary to talk to Abner, now you know 
these things, for it isn’t fair to him, either, 
to have the matter go on. Ruth Ann is 
very fond of him, I think, but certainly she 
isn’t in love with him, and she is with Peter, 
but she’s doing her best to be loyal accord 
ing to her sense of duty 

‘Please forgive me for interfering, 
dear Sallie, but | just couldn't do anything 
else, when | know how things are, and 
love both these youngsters so dearly 

Lovingly yours, 
inna Loutse Massey.” 

The silence of the room w as un broken, 
save for the slight crackle of the paper, as 
\bner turned the sheets Mrs. eae had 
recovered some degree ofc mmposure andl 
sat watching him. He folded the letter and 
returned it to its envelope before he met 


“Well, Ma Massey, I can’t blame the 
little girl, can you?” he said, gently, 
though a look of pain was in his eyes 
“She just hadn’t met the right one, when 
she gave her promise to m She gave me 
ali she had, her affection and confidence 
She didn’t know, maybe, that there was 
anything more to give, until she met this 


young man Of course, she'd go right 
ahead, and keep her promise to me, but 
we mustn't allow that We've got to fix 


things up for these two, you and me.’ 

» the fire, he continued, 

slowly. “It’s all my fault. I see that now 
I was selfish. [ shouldn’t have asked tl 

little girl to marry me, but you see—wel!” 
his voice trembled for a moment 

vanted a home, [| wanted someone t 
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For Comfort tis: is the price 


per cake for Pears’ Soap—famous for 
its purity and quality; its power to give 
a fresh, healthy skin, with pores kept free; 





a radiant complexion. 


ears 


SOAP 


15¢. a Cake for the Unscented 














Delicious 
Bouillon 
instantly 
without 
cooking 


35c if dealer 
won't supply 
Also tins of 50 
and 100 Cubes. 











Ball Cup-Nipple 
FREE to Every Babe 


This Ball Cup-Nipple is the only 
bottle nipple ever invented that 
has a cup, or that has puncture 
protected from enlargement (it 
being away from end of nippl ) 

d 





Half 









which thus f s regular in » ss 
only cup full at a time: can not collapse 

fl It fits closely about the neck of any small 
bottle; outlasts everal erdh iry nipples, 


W7'6°ll send you « me FREE to try if you send us your } 
address and your dealer's name om a postcard. | 
State Baby's age; kind and | 
quantity of food at a feeding. 


Hygeia Nursing Bottle Company 
1340 Main St., Buffalo, New York 


ON TRIAL 


CAN ARI FOR XMAS 


Our Golden Opera Singers are trained in 
Germany to sing, to imitate the flute, violin, 
and chimes—sing day and night. 
Let us sell you one of these canaries on two 
weeks’ trial. Then if you are not satisfied 
that you own the most wonderful singer you 
ever heard, you may return it and we will re- 
fund your money. You assume no risk. 
Over 6,000 of these birds were sold on trial in 
U. 8, Canada and Mexico and every one stayed 
sold. Free book telling how canaries are 
trained. Write ty. 
CUGLEY & MULLEN CO, 

1215 Market St. Philadelphia, Pa. 

(The Largest Pet Shop in the Worid) 


1 TRUST YOU TEN DAYS 


SEND NO MONEY. Hair Switch Sent on Approval. 
Choice of Natural wavy or ae - hair. Send a lock of your hair, 
and we will mail a 2Zeinch short stem fine } aman L swit ) 
match. If you find i in t§ ten 












































lays. orsell3an “ET YOUR SWITCH FREI 
Extra shad ttle e. Inclose5 age. 
Free beauty be ks} wing latest style of ha 
dressing : also high grade switches, pompa 
wigs. puffs, et Ww en wanted to sell our hais 


goods, ANNA AYERS, Dept. C- 
22 Quincy Street, Chicago 








When an: 
mention McCall's 


swering advertisements kindly 
Magazine. 





| to do chores for the 
| got a job at the tannery, w 











be to me, someone to take care of I 
was fond of the little girl, and she seemed 
to like me, and | wanted to make her happy 
and keep everything that looked like 
trouble away from her, and here I've only 
gone and brought it “ 

Suddenly Mrs Masse ‘ reall ed the deep 
heart hunger of the man opposite her, 
and with her rush of pity for him came 
a sense of anger with herself that she had 
never appreciated him fully She even 
felt that she had looked upon him as a 
deliverer from poverty and responsibility, 
in which she was slightly unjust to her- 
self. Now she put out one little plump 
mand and laid it on his, with a little catch 
in her breath 

\bner’s face 
gratitude, but h 
to himself as to het 

“IT never had a home, you know. My 
folks died when | was a little chap in 
dresses, and an old great-aunt gave me my 
board and keep until | was old enough 
farmers, and then | 
hen | was four- 
teen. It wasn’t much, but | stayed on, and 
and worked, and finally bought the 
tannery. Since then I’ve worked days, and 
studied nights, and just boarded ‘round, 
not caring much, because | was trying 
to get some of the education | alw ivs 
wanted. Then came a time when every- 
thing was going pretty smooth, and | was 


lighted with a smile of 


went on talking, as much 


Sa\ ed 


j}making a lot of money, and I began to 
realize that having the biggest tannery in 
ithe State wasn't enough to make life worth 


living. I hadn’t had much time to make 
friends, and anyhow, I was a big awkward 
sort of a fellow, and backward, and then | 
met you in church, one night, when I just 
happened to go there because | wanted to 
be among people, and you spoke so pleas- 
antly, and reminded me that we'd gone to 
school together, It was a long time to re 
member, Sallie, but J hadn't forgotten 
Then you asked me to come around and 
see you all, and | came, and then—well, I 
just couldn't stop coming. This was just 
what I wanted. There wasn’t a thing in 
this place that I'd have had changed lt 
was just the he ne I'd dreamed pf.” 

He paused, and then went on in a more 
cheerful voice 

“But it wasn’t to be, and | had no 
right to expect it. We'll go on with 
wedding, but I'll be best man if Ruth Ann 
will let me, and young Holcombe shall 
be the groom @ 

“Abner!” Mrs Massey almost sobbed 
“T’ve always liked you, but I never knex 
you until now lf these two girls of 
mine have picked out men that will be 
even half as good—as you are, 
they're the luckiest girls in the world. As 
for you, well, you poor lonely, homésick 
soul—I wish I knew of some way to give 
you everything you want.” 

Abner looked across the table into the 
sweet, sympathetic face opposite him. 

“Sallie, | certainly have been a fool 
He was looking straight into her eyes with 
a gaze that held her own steadfastly, and 

denser woman than she could not have 
failed to read what was written ther 

“I’ve tried to pick the blossom instead 
of the fruit, but after we get these chil- 
dren married off, I'm going to do differ- 
ent! I reckon I’ve loved you a// up to this 
time and just wanted to be one of the 
family; but I’m blessed if it hasn’t taken 
me up to this very minute to find out the 

I want most of all and, what's more, 
mean to try to get. Can I, Sallie?’ 

Sallie didn’t answer. She only 


as good 


miled 





| 


| 


| 








{ PHILIPSBORN’S 
Spring Fashion Boo 


Send your name ame end ad-} 
dress today for your copy 
of this splendid style pub- J 
lication which contain: | 
a host of wonderfully ~ 
beautiful new Spring 
styles at very mod- 
erate prices. 

Be sure to re 






























The Underwear 
offer shown here 
is an example of 
the very attract- 
ive values offered 
throughout this 
catalog. 

5317 An Ideal 
Combination 
Suit for you—Cor- 
setCoverand Draw- 
ers of allover very 
new and dainty 
floralandeyeletem- 
broidery. 
PIC® «2220+ 00 98c 
534 Zeeees Saves 
an 
Skirt. Price. §8c 

Postage l0c extra, 

Send Your 

Order Today 

Money refunded 
if you don't say 
this is the most 
wonderful bargain 
ever offered. 

Have you 
bought all 
your Winter 
Apparel? If 
not, let us send 
we a copy of our FAIZ 

inter Catalog 
free. It will save 
you money. 


J 
PHILIPSBORN 


|The Outer Garment House—212-216 W. Adams St, Chicago 


Sent On A 
0 | Year’s Trial 
Sold Under Bond To Please 


Don't buy hastily—insist that the maker prove his fn- 




















“| strument and you will & know whether it will please you 


and ts all theseller 
claimed. 

Cornish planos 
andorgansare sent 
on trial to dem- 
onstrate qual- 
ity without obli- 

ating prospective 
puyers to Keep 
them and are sold 
on a binding basis 
that, if not exact- 
ly a8 represented 
or in any way up 
@atisfactory the 
instrument will be 
taken back at any 
time withinayear, 
refunding all pur- 
chase money,together with freight charges both ways. 

Sold At Factory Prices 

By the Cornish “Year's Approval 
Pian” you buy intelligently, save 
one-third or more of regular retall 
price, and get an jnstrument of re 
bowned quality and superior tone 

Perfection of material and work- 
manship guaranteed for2 years. 


You Choose Your Own Terms 
Send today forthe handsome 
Cornish Book, which explains 
fully our very liberal terms of 
selling plans and shows the 
latest styles of planos and or- 
gans. You should have this 
beautifully illustrated book, 
whether you buy or not. 


Cornish Qo, warns: 


Established Over Half a Century 
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American Beauly “ 


Pillow FREE ° 





SOE ORAGIOAET ABT ELEIEIALOTEOIEEE tip 


. 
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Design No. 7013 
Yes, free, actually given away on 


“COCEIOOC CCR EL e Ce at oweaags 





th ! offer We ive it both the beauti 
ful pillow top and the bach ind include also 
free i ea | 1 describing ever tite h 
in detail I rdalithea we vl mu tree 
Richardson's New Pre mium Art Book, how 
Thy hore | in wm very test a is 
in embroider \ll vou need do is to send 
30c, "the regular retail price and postage 


of six skeins of 


Richardson’s Grand Prize 
Embroidery Silk 


fealer Act today. 


RICHARDSON SILK CO. 
Dept. 2061. 305-9 W. Adams St., Chicago 














Rugs Carpets Curtains Blankets 


From the 








Manufacturers’ prices save vou 


dealers’ profita, We ive a puarantee Mill 

of satista m and save you 33 1-3 

per cent We have 000s . tie 4 We Pay 

customer Th ‘ known ega 9 

Rug. 6 x oft y b all-w fin 

Rug. 75 Our Brussels Rug, 6x oft Freight 

greatest value k wn, $1.85 Splendid grade Brus 
gels Rugs, ¢x 12 ft.. $11 
! Invincible Vel 
vet Oxierte.. SIG. Star 
wd = =Axminsters, 9x 12 


ft.. $18.50. Fine quality 
Lace Curtains, 4 per 


pair and up. Tapestry 
Curtains, Wilton Rugs, 
Linoleums, at mil! pr 

; , .. 
ILLUSTRATED CATAL 
‘\ 


“UNITED MILLS MFG. CO. 
2448-2462 JASPER $1 PHILA 























Work at Home 


Weaving Rugs and Carpet 


AO EAPERIENCE NERLDED 


$4 a Day 


Easily Made 
We start ‘ 





REED MFG. CO. 


Rex KR. Springfield, Ohie 





We Wi"! This Switch FREE 
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IWheral ea chair, 1 will car y mateh it 
ad send you . Qua 

its A i an tialr wavy oF etre at 

‘ ny . 10 da If eativfa 

tend we $1 . to your fr ‘ t ~ 
yours abs FREE. & ' tle 

t t ’ rra ata ‘ 


1 today 


} ‘ tepettage. Hw me 
Marion Urey, Dept. -' “1915 Grace St., Chieage 
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Working Wonders with Ugly Rooms 
( mp 
the expense of a few dollars. Also, if you rugs had a great deal of le and rose 
re wise, you will make the rug, the chair The window hangings. which do not show 
coverings, the hangings and the artilicial in this picture, were of French blue line: 
light shades, count toward a harmonious with soft grayish stripes in the 
whole, buying them as nearly as possible style. The stripes had bits of lar 
to this one end This can be done with 1n them, and the whole effect was 
cheap as well as with expensive mate- ing and quite 1n keeping with the 
rials. Common sense and taste are the of the wall paper. | cannot describe thx 
necessary things feeling of rest that entered the room wit! 
Note, in the illustration, how simply the chang 
and well the pictures are hung. They are The chimney cupboards complicated the 
not obtrusive—but by being well placed question of hanging the pictures well. You 
perform their duty of being restful and = see in the picture how well this was 
interesting spots lanaged Note how the picture at the 
In picture No. 21s she i living-room left side of the cupboard over the mantel 
! farmhouse This room orig lly had piece suits the spot, drawing the whol 
red paper and a buff ceiling \s it hada ill together. The cost was $22 
uthern exposure. the effect was more \ charming bedroom for a girl 1s 
glaring than restful \lso, the ceiling shown 1n picture No. 3. This room faced 
seemed to hang so low that it was almost north and east. As a consequence, a fresh, 
oppressive Phe recom had no great height gay paper 1s chosen with white ground 
to begin with, and the big construction and soft pink roses, with green in the 
1] ] ] } 


beam in the ce‘ling, and the warm buft 
color, accentuated this lack. Immediately 


the ceiling was kalsomined white, which 


‘hfted” it to a surprising degree Vhe 
\\ Iwork was als vivel fresh coat of 
white lhe room was so filled with sun 


light that the people chos \ 
landscape paper for the walls, thereby pro 
ducing a restful, harmonious atmosphere, 
which the room had entirely lacked be 
fore Phe little chimney cupboards, which 
had been glaring spots against the red 
paper, seem now the quaint and pleasing 
ught to be 

It was necessary, on account ot the old 
soft wood floor, to use a matting Chey 
selected a grayish tan and depended, tor 
color, upon the hangings and rugs rhe 


stems and leaves 
been made hideous with a nouveau art 
paper 

The woodwork, which had been brown 

and highly varnished at that—was sand 
papered down and painted white with egg 
shell finish \ warm soft Sage wreen Cal 
pet was used on the floor to most agreeabl 
effect 

Plain white net 
edge, were used coe were no over cur 
tains, so that all possible light could be let 
into the room 

The bed was covered simply with white 
cretonne decorated with pink roses and a 

1 rufle made a smart tinish for the sides 
ruffled 


urtains, with braided 


] 


tull 
and = toot \nother piece, with 


| ] 
edges, was laid over the pillows 


Setting the Well-Appointed Table 


Many cloths are really exquisite 
in design, but ornamentation 1s reserved 
for the borders ‘The centers are plain 
or comparatively plain, although ex 


ceedingly handsome cloths are seen with 
designs woven in the center to take the 
place of the round center cloth, with a plain 
space left between this and the border for 
l'avorite designs are in flower 


the plates 

torm, Ithough excellent effects can be ob 
tained by the use of plain cloth with a bor 
der of satin-finished stripes These are 


ypropriate for simple functions. For tl 
ily formal dinner, borders with lace 1n 


j 


sets are allowed and, indeed aimost any 


forms of appropriate ornament; but the 
top of the table should be kept simple, to 

tas a foul for the flowers and the service 
lf the center of the cloth 1s not woven to 
produce the effect, a center cloth should 
lye place | there: nla simp‘ one tor simple 
‘ sions, a more elaborate cloth for the 
elaborate function. On this cloth are to be 
arranged the flowers For the home din 


ner a few pretty blossoms are all that are 


required, and often the vase is placed upon 
iirror of bevelled glass which greatly 


an 
enhances the effect But for the formal 
dinner different rules prevail. It 1s most 
desirable that cross table conversation 


sh sul) he possible ind nothing that ob 





structs the view 1s in good taste \ low 
basket filled with blossoms is charming, a 
nound or bed can be arranged very artis 
tically, special flowers being chosen to har 
monize with the general schem«¢ The care 
ful hostess will always avoid heavily 
scented blossoms 

Before each cover 1s placed the cold 
plate, which is always essential \t the 
left are arranged the forks for the different 
courses. To the right place the knives with 
the soup spoon at the outside. At the froni 
and a little to the right are arranged the 
glasses \t the left of the forks a nap 
kin and within its folds a dinner roll 
Relishes, such as olives and radishes, are 
placed on their — dishes of cut 


glass and silver and ¢ ged conveniently 
ir the guest ( Cel “< is caaashendteinanl 
in a low cut glass dish The tirst course 


whether oysters or a relish, is found upon 
the table, the special plates being plac 
upon those already at the covers. Ea 

course in its turn is served with the ap 
propriate plates and dishes, the required 
plate being placed before each guest as the 
one already used is removed. With dessert 
finger bowls are passed. Coffee may be 
served at the table or in the drawing-room, 
as preferred, but is always clear and strong 


and served with sugar only 
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is interested in what every 
clothes as well as 


| veryb Tea 
dy else 1s wearing 
ewels—for this is the first great fashion 


ow of the year. New gowns trom the 
vreat lrench makers, Poiret, Drécoll, Cal 
lot and Worth, and others just as much 
nasters in their line, are seen on wearers 


hose grace gives charm to the dress 


na 
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4 CHIC HAT IN THE FPAMILY 


Opera coats of rich brocade, long and 
full, as Worth loves to make them. are 
noted by the dozen, flung careless-wise, 
over the backs of chairs. Lace, chiffon, 
satin, brocade or velvet dresses of extra- 
ordinary beauty appear in every part of 
the house. Nowhere in the world is there 
such a display of wealth and fashion 


Dangers That Lurk 


hundreds of replies have been received 
\nd not only have the principals sent in 
their earnest entreaties for the continua 
tion of our efforts in their behalf, but 1n 
some schools scores of teachers, and in 
others many of the children, have written 
directly to us. Nothing could be more 
appealing than these letters, which tell of 
the severe strain imposed upon teacher and 
pupil when surrounded by conditions s» 
unfavorable to concentrated mental effort 

The remedy for the adverse conditions 

or for some of them, at least—is of a 
twofold nature. First comes the replac- 
ing of old or uneven pavements with a 
smooth, noiseless pavement — preferably 
wood; next, the creation by municipal or 
dinance of school zones, these to be in- 
dicated by the erection of warning signs 
(similar to those erected in the hospital 
zones) within the prescribed limits. With 
a well-organized, wide-awake police force, 
directed by a conscientious executive, it 
should not be difficult to enforce such an 
ordinance; and when it ts enforced the 
gain to our little citizens in health and 
happiness will be immediate and pro- 
nounced 

The conditions whicl 


( 
} 
a 


prevail in our 











\mid all this color, light and move 
nent, who can blame the audience for 
riving scant attention to the opera? 

\ well-known opera is invariably 
chosen for a first night presentation, it is 
said, because all these necessary distrac 
tions prevent even the more seriously in 
clined among the audience from giving 
the attention demanded by a less familiar 
score. One would think the great sing 
ers would resent the apparent lack of at 
tention they receive on a New York open 


IVERS & POND 
PIANOS 


ing night To one accustomed to the 
ippreciation of opera and opera singers 
manifested by the music-loving Germans, Ihe attractive piano shown above ts 
. . . 7 ? 
the neglect of the stage here is matter for | especially designed for the refined Amer- 
comment. The occup: of the boxes 
e occupants of the boxes|ican home. Its beautiful proportions, 


always arrive late, mostly at the end of 
the first act. Some of them sit with their 
backs to the stage, and as far as the scribe 


exquisite workmanship and delightful 


cone quality appeal to discriminating 


can see from her heights spend the en-| buyers. In its construction nota dolla 
tire qvereng in conversation with their has been spent for needless ornamenta 
friends Perhaps because they are a 


tion and display, nor a dollar saved where 


customed to this from years of habit, the , 


singers do not mind. but do their best to | 4 
make the opera itself a brilliant offset to | servedly become our most popular up 
) — audience right Write for our 
: 
art of the pleasure o seve r, too 
¢ pleasure of the evening, too, | describing this and other new styles 
shared by box sitters and gallery occupants 
alike, is the promenade in the foyer be ff Where no dealer the IVERS & 
; ' 7 | } , nri re 
Then the whole fashion pa POND we will quote lowest prices at 
}, lirgaet fr = rar 
rade passes in review and one gets a close ship airect oO 1 factory 
view of all the new and wonderful gowns tho’ your home be in the most remot: 


qualitv was Involved. It has de 


latest catalogue 


sells 
] 
tween acts 
‘on approval 


llave in tl ed States t 
As one watches the passing show, and village in the United States. Att — 
as nt plans ve intending 
feasts on the brilliance and the color, one | wy Payee } 2 prewrenr penning 
buyer should have our new catalogue 


is quite convinced that nowhere, with the 
one possible exception of the Paris Opera, 
does one see such a magnificent display of 
fashion as at the first night of opera in 


} 


the American metropolis 


Write for it. 


Fill Out and Send This Coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
149 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


nail me your new catalogue and 
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raluahie inf tlion buyers 
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The Musically Educated Canary 
Why does this bird sing better 
We guarantee °4 than any other! Because it is act 
live arrival at sag ually taught to sing, having 
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in Our Schoolrooms 
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large cities prevail also—although im a 
lesser degree—in most of the cities of the 
United States Little wonder that we are 
rapidly becoming known as a nation of neu 
rasthenics, or that multitudes of children 
are predisposed to nervous affections before 
they graduate f 








from the public schools 
Yet it is not their studies that injure them, 


gone through our regular schoo! 
of training in GERMANY. Sing 
entirely different from any other 


exacting though they may be —and are. | canary. Sings by artificial as well 
Given a quiet, restful environment, clean | as day light. Hotes are long 
is, soft. rich ear and of 


re ’ 
infinite variety and sweetness. 
Barres Harriness INTO 


Every Home 
Guaranteed Singers 5 


Sold on days’ trial 


well-ventilated schoolrooms, plenty of ex- 
ercise out of school hours, and a suf 
ficiency of sleep and wholesome food, and 
any normal child should be able to ab 
sorb his or her studies with comparative | 
ease. The trouble is that, as has been 
shown, the average American child lacks 





ed 

Mone vrefunded if don’t sing to your entire satisfaction 
Mr. John Pavek —LaCr “ Write i! 

Thanks for the ‘ t t ent I have ha 
er-Canaries | L. M. B th 








. : Illustrated Canary Booklet, Catalog and Proofs Free 
most of these essential conditions. When |{ MAX GEISLER BIRD CO., Dept.C-3, Omaha, Neb. 
one realizes there are nearly twenty mill | \ Largest Bird and Pet Animal bouse in world, Est. 1888 


ion children enrolled in the public schools 
PYRO Denatured 
Alcohol 


of America, and that hundreds of thou 
Odorless 
Smokeless LAMPS 


sands must endure whatever discomforts 











and miseries are entailed by existing con 
ditions, does it not appear that the time 
has come for the women who “set an’ think 

and the women who “jest set”—to arouse 
themselves to an intelligent understand- 
ing of this important question and an 
insistent grappling with it: 


ave Cook Evervth 
Pyro Stoves (o. tas 
No dust or ashes: no hot kitche 
Write for Particalars of Special Offer 
THE ALCOHOL UTILITIES CO., 40 E. 21st St.. 8.7 
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WRITE TO-DAY FOR 42 FREE SAMPLES 


Always, when writing for the FREE samples, be sure to mention the name and 


address of your Dealer, and say whether or not he sells 


Nothing can replace Suesine in the estimation of handsomely 


gowned women. In forty-two shades, for Street and Ever ing. 
Nor la costume, 
a cha ’ I that S ine will 
mi t tat i 
i ‘¥Y YARD OF ESINE SILK IS BRANDED WITH TI rT 

I t of t it is « yu ' it 

l i l 

{ i at ca ' i ind | 
NW “ i ! t i 

ca focom x i I i I 1 


No matter where you live, it is easy to get genuine Suesine Silk 


I CANADA ents a ya 


Princesse Silk Foulard 


Suesine. 


De 


Bedford Mills °°i\23: 


est 3d St 





reet Always, when writing for the FREE samples be 
sure to mention the name and address of your 
dealer, and say whether or not he selis Sussine. 
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how much you | 


Renew Today 
( MSCALL’S MAGAT INE Are you one of the thousands of sub- 


scribers for McCail’s whose subscription 
| expires with this number or will expire soon? 


IS a Lor 


at McCall's Magazine has brought you duri 


massed 


THIS BLANK IS FOR YOU 


ich please send McCall’s Magazine each month for 


Name Town and State 


Local Address 


If subscribing for 2 years give Number............. ....and Size........ 


I select as 


—— of the 





“xl time for you to consider 


ng 
Do you fully appreciate 


ceived in the way of Fashion 


formation, Delightful Stories, Valuable House- 
hold Pointers, et 
All that we isk a in indication of your 
ippreciation is for you to send in your renewal 
without delay and if possible to get one or more 
of your friends to subscribe Remember, by send- 
g only one more subscription besides your own, 
2 you can earn one of © any attractive premiums, 
— tied ==" met pages 50), SI ‘a - ‘ 3 
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IT DOES NOT COST YOU A 


ind acidress and 4c postage and say you want to 


vetks German Silver Purse 


T wish it were possible for you to see this stvlish Mesh Prrae, he 





cause Tam sure you would admire No doubt you realize the 
popularity of this pours which is both us il and stylish It i3 
mite of ml quatity ¢ man sil ve body vet durable mesh 
wit! wraved oxid l p. amd has four silve r Metal hinges 
and aps warrant strength i 8s carefuily ned, and finished 
witha German silver linked chain, 42 inches long. Purse measures 


CENT 


I will give vou this German Silver Purse for a few moments of 

your epare time I want you to sell three packages of beautiful, 
? iss Nimes cards to three of your friends. Send me your name 
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earn the 
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Purse I will send you a sample set of cards for YOURSELF which you can use in taking orders. When 
I receive three orders IT will mail the cards to your friends and send you this Purse by return mail, postpaid. 
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hear from you TODAY, and I will send outfit and full particulars by return mail. 
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| Adventures of David in Funny 
Bottle Land 

j tinued from page 19 

time betore either of you was bor 

; the sentence was not completed, for David 
and the Bluing Bottle had slipped awa 
and gone out into the kitchen. Ther 
they found the Working Bottles all talk 
ing together in a scared group and the« 
Milk Bottle was in the center crying 

“What is the matter?” asked David 


“Oh, she took the Hlomeopathic babies 
out—and lost them,” someone answered 
| “Let them alone and they'll come hom« 


with their little corks behind them,” said 
David 
“Don't be silly,” cried evervone 


“Put your cork on, Ammonia,” said 


} 


someone else, “can’t you see you're mak 
ing us all ery?” 

Just then a very nice person marked 
Ink, with gray hair, stepped up to David 
“Will you come with me?” sl e said “7 
know my children would like you. They 
| need roses in their cheeks.” 

“How many children have you?” asked 
| David, wondering if there were enough of 
|lim left to go around 
“Oh.” said th Ink Bottle, blushing, 
“I’m not their mother, I'm a teacher 1 
the kindergarten.” 

“Now, children,” she continued § s¢ 
|verely, “take your corks out.” But al 


those naughty little bott 
cricd and got into a corner of the room 

The Ink Bottle gave David a big spoon 
| to pour himself out into. It was the most 
beautiful spoon with a long graceful sil 


es fussed and 


ver handle and a golden bowl 
“Now, don't give them more 1f they 
ask for it,” said she 
But even as she spoke David saw she 
j}was only an ink bottle with a tin top nm 
stead of silver hair, and that she wast 
fa lady at all. He couldn't help thinking 
it was all very queer, although he wanted 
ito be p* lite 
Wit 


f 


“[’ve put a spell « 1,’ said she, “an 
you can't turn back int ttle boy agatt 
until you find someone who will take 
spoontul of you because they really like 
| you.” 
| [ always knew it,” cried David 


| triumphantly, “I always knew you were a 
| really truly witch.” 
“Look at your spoon,” she cried 
With that she waved her wand at him 
and vave him the funniest, oddest little 
i smile, and then she turned into the pointed 
knob on the chair 
But the spoon wasn't a spoon at all. It 
lwas silver, and it was gold, and it was all 
| floating specks of light, and it came shin 
ing in the open window pointing straight 
at him. It shone right through the beau 
tiful Ruby Tooth Wash, which David had 
set out on the ledge of the window hin 
self the night before 
And he had such a comfortabl 
ing to himself once more, a real snuggly 
|feeling;: he didn’t feel a bit glassy any 
more 
Just then his mother came into the 
| room, and as she bent down to kiss him, 


e teel 


he put his arms around her neck, saying 
“Mama, dreams are really true, don’t you 
ithink s« 


The most favored trimmings tor the 
plainer waists are tiny gilt or velvet but 
tons, or pipings of the predominating color 


of the plaid 


Fala 


hei 


ls American Home Life 
Disappearing? 


n apartment and any ordinary sized house 
which would pay for the heating of com 
dious living accommodations 
The juxtaposition of neighbors and the 
urs spent in visiting are prejudicial to the 
momy of time Inevitab'e nuisances 
ne is likely to encounter under the root 
f an apartment house are often a sore 
rial to ordinary human patience. The feel 
ng of instability prevents apartment ten- 
nts trom gathering about them things 
vhich should be perm: anent in every home 
Phe accumulation of heirlooms and home 
iccessories that are to pass down through 
generations is out of the question in an 
apartment Everything is on a temporary 
isis and conse juently incompatible with 
real home life 
Thiers, the great Frenchman, once said 
that what France needed most to cure the 
lls that afflicted the French nation was 
omes. We, likewise, drifting into a 
hannel which will eventually place the 
\merican nation in a category where the 
same remedy for the unavoidable troubles 
is sure to overtake the people of this Re 
public if we continue our departure fron 
the stable principles which prevailed in the 
irlier days of our history. We are rapid 
ly dissipating the wealth which followed | 
e frugality of our forefathers and fore- 
others 
With all of our progress in science, art, 
iterature, education and the rapid de velop 
ent of our natural resources, we have | 
eglected the study of political economy 
nd the inculecation of the importance of 
mes where “they shall sit every man] 
nder his vine and under his fig tree, and | 
ne shall make him afraid.” 
The discoveries and inventions that 
have been made, 1f wisely used, will speed 
ily bear rich fruits in restoring patriotism 





and love of home in the minds and hearts | 
f the greater proportion of the unusually 
inte‘ligent population of this country 
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She Knew 

“My des "ha ( ed a wife to her hus- 

band, who was in the next room, “What | 


are you opening that can with?” 
“Why.” he said, “with a can-opener; 
what did you suppose I was doing it with?” | 
“Well.” replied his wife, “lI thought | Ja 
from your remarks you were opening it 
with pravet 
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The L. C. McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium 


This thorough] semapen peevete sanitarium is devoted exclusively to the 
treatment of aed and deformed conditions, such as Club Feet, Infantile 
Paralysis, Hip Disease, Spinal Diseases and Deformities, Wry Neck, Bow Legs 
Knock Knees. Let us advise you regarding any cripple d, paralyzed or deformed 
child or person in w hom you may be interested. It will cost you nothing, and in 
view of our 30 years’ experience in this work, our advice should be valuable. 


THESE CHILDREN HAD INFANTILE PARALYSIS 


A, ) EDITH FUNDERBURK ELEANOR SEWALL 
Both legs of this little g Daughter of 

were paralyzed as a result of Mr. M. A. SEWALL, 

Brain Fever—when brought to Skidmore, Mo. 


us she could not walk. H : 
> *- -q = — er parents brought Eleanor 
Extracts from a letter writ to this Sanitarium in October 


> ines ane 

Gen - + args ow . 09, at which time she was un- 
*Edith is well—we recently able to walk because of Infar 

had her picture taken and send e Paralysis. In addition to 






j 





you one to show you how well this the little girl had spinal 

she is, but unfortunately the curvature and valgus feet. Her 

picture does not tell the entire treatment was completed in 

story, for one must see her run June 1910 and she now wal! 4 
around to appreciate her pres- and runs everywhere without 4 


ent condition.”’ difficulty and without artificial 
G EO. W. FUNDERBURK, support of any kind, Her par 
327 Douglas Street, / 
Springfic id, Til. 


+ 
» 
ents will be pleased to verify 
this. t 
The above are not special cases, neither are the re- 
sults unusual. The facts are related merely to demon- 
strate the efficacy of our methods of treatment. . 
Illustrated book and references sent free on request. \ 
The McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium, 
uy 


944 Aubert Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
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WITH WHAT 7 SAVE 
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- You get your money’s worth in wv hatever you 
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BUCKBEE’S SEEDS SUCCEED! 
SPECIAL OFFER: 


Made to build New Business. A trial 
will make you our permanent custome! 
Prize Collection Radish, 17 varietics: Let 

ce, 12 kinds; Tomatoes, 

ll the finest; Turnip, raph rlendid;: Onien, & best varie 

ties; 10 Spring-flowering Bulbs = 65 varieties in all 
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ed ead Plant , 
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ROCKFORD SEED FARMS 
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FERRYS 


SEEDS: 
are those who 
raise good flowe 

ers and vegetables. Good 

flowers and vegetables come 
from good seeds. bay mes 

Cuce good seeds—the inter- 

ence is obvious. For sale 

everywhere. 

1912 SEED ANNUAL 

Free on Request 
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Bulbs, Vines, Shrubs, ete, Hun- 
dreds of car lots of FRUIT and 
ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
1.200 re h)} in hardy Roses, 

ne better grow: 17 wreer 
of Palms, Ferns, Ficus, 
Geraniums and « er things 
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MARVEL SOLDER Instantly Mends All Leaks 
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etc. Patches All Machinery— Fine tor Motorists 


AGENT 
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Miss Martin’s Mission 





Continued from page 15 
She touched his big hand timidly. Then, always a jarring note here | tolerate 
as though the mere contact gave her some him for William’s sake Now | hate 


sure insight, at once it all 
Henceforth she had a mis- 


lof his own 
stood clear 
sion. 

“Yes,” she replied, meeting his direct 
gaze with shrinking stanchness She felt 
the vitality of the man—felt it and quailed ; 
appreciated it, but could not meet it. No 
Martin could. But she recalled Anne's 
eyes in the car, and the remembrance ver- 
fied her mission. She thought of her own 
| life, from the like barrenness of which 
she must save Anne It was all clear and 
simple now She began to feel better 

When Anne came in with the chocolate 
Judith was hastily sipping the last drops 
from her cup, while Brooks held his out 
frankly for more. “I have just been telling 
Mr. Brooks,” said Judith, “that I have de- 
cided to stay on indetinitely.” 

The man looked up admiringly, so very 
admiringly, in fact, that his freshly-filled 
cup slid from its, saucer, struck the edge 
of the tip-table, spilling its contents there 
on, and dropped to the floor, shattered 








\nne’s agony was wordless. Likewise 


Judith’s. Penitently the culprit seized a 
filmy old doily and began mopping. th 
table 

“Oh!” shrieked the ladies 

Brooks stood perplexed. “It'll wash, 


won't it?” he stammered, surveying the 





} didn't think | 





limp, stained thing that he had been mani 
| pulating like a piece of cotton waste on 
an engine 

“Do you know what that 1s?” 
\nne in muffled tones 

“| know it’s mighty pretty, but I just 
wanted to save the table 
dozen doilies tomorrow 
Or’ —he brightened—“won't you pick them 
out yourself, please? Andif you'll give me 
the stock pattern of that cup, I'll xs 

lf the situation were saved, Judith must 


demanded 


ll bring up a 


save it, for, plainly, it was beyond Anne 
“It wasn’t an open stock cup,” she began 
quietly. “It was one of my greatgrand 


mother’s wedding presents. And the doily 
was done by my greataunt Abigail.” 

“QO Lord,” groaned the man. It’s just 
my luck. My father says he always had 
a propensity for smashing rare china, and 
| guess I've inherited it. I'll never dare 
come again.” 

Judith straightened. “Yes, you will,” 
she declared with soft emphasis. “There 


are things more important than heirlooms.” 
“How could you smooth it over for 
that senseless, blundering idiot?” cried 


Anne passionately, after Brooks had taken 
a wretched departure 
*“Because—because | 


child ; 


like him. Sit down 


With offended dignity, Anne obeyed 

“Now, listen | love these things.” 
There was almost a thrill in Judith’s voice 
You know I love them. You think you 
love them too, but you don’t. You merely 
love the idea of loving them.” 

“Judith Martin! How can you?” de 
manded Anne hotly. “I love nothing in 
the world but William’s environment.” 
Vivid color crept to the tips of her ears 
and flushed her neck above its plain black 
collar. “I hate Stanton Brooks. He was 


hate, ate him!” She clenched her strong 
hands in most un-Martinlike vigor 

Oh, no, you don't,” denied Judith, pro 
vokingly calm ‘You glory in him—in 
his bigness and his free ways 
Only you don’t know it yet. I don’t pre 
tend to understand him. He terrifies me 
But not you. You are the complement of 
his high-spiritedness. Why, 


tonigl t, wher 
he turned on full speed in h , 
he turned on full spee his daring way 


swinging 


| had nothing to offer. I was afraid and 
scandalized. I expected to die heap A mo 
ment, or, worse, land in the police court 


| was planes below. But you, child, you 
dared to be happy in his heights You 
would dare anything with a man like Stan 
ton Brooks.” 

‘You are absurd,” murmured Anne, 
kneeling, in perfect composure now, and 


putting her arms around Miss Martin 
“Come, youre tired. Let's go to bed.” 
“Don't you baby me,” snapped Judith 


Next day there arrived a huge box con 
taining a dozen beautiful chocolate cups, 
an embroidered centerpiece and a gréat, 
pleading, dewy mass of American beauties 

\nne almost cried with vexation, “Oh, 
this horrid modern stuff! What shall | 


do with it? And why, Oh, why, didn’t he 


send La lI*rance roses instead of these 
brazen things? La Irance were William's 
favorites.” 

It is probable that he had in mind 


beauty when he ordered 


miniature,” 


an American 
them—not an ivory 
Judith slyly 
\nne sniffed ‘T’ll not 
was her relentless verdict 
Bent on atonement, Brooks pleaded to 
take them to the opera, and, because 
Judith desired it, Anne grudg 
ingly for them both. But when the night 
came, Judith was contined to her room 
with a headache \t least, 
“It’s all I can do to forgive you for 
being ill tonight,” mourned Anne, running 
in for a last good-bye 
“Stand still.” ordered the 


suggested 


forgive him,” 


accepte d 


so) she said 





hgure in the 


bed. “I think | rather like you in black, 
after all. It sets off your radiance. Now 
forget yourself and your duty, and be 
happy.” 


‘Judith! Forget my duty—with him 

“Oh, child, child! And yet,” murmured 
Miss Martin, off her guard, “I did the 
same thing myself.” 

‘What? Really?” cried 
with a triumphant laugh 
shouldn't I?” 

Judith felt the chaste 


\nne eagerly 
‘Then why 


Martin sul 


stitute for the desire to swear Wi! 
had she done? Was this the climax t 
her little plot? How could she have been 
so stupid as to let Anne into her past 


\nne, 
justifying evidence 

“Run along, child. You'll be late,” she 
scolded 

It was a bad evening for 
the first place, she had set het 
her mission. In the second place, 
the mission were accomplished, she would 
never possess William Martin’s share of 


heirlooms \lthough, to do Miss Marti: 


who was so quick to seize upon 


Judith, In 
heart o1 
unless 
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PARISIAN SAGE, 


FOR THE HAIR 


A delightfu freshing hair 
guaranteed by F A uggists evervwhere lor Fh 
drulf, falling hair and 

Promotes hair growth and imparts a f: 
nating lustre Girl with Auburn hair on 
every bottle and carton 

Large bottle S50c, at druggists everywhere 
or direct. charges prepard. ({(,1Ve express 
office.) Trial bottle by mail 10c. 


Giroux Mfg. Co., Dept. F, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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I Was Deaf 25 Years! 


fyou, Wilham’s own cousu 


NOW I HEAR WHISPERS 


with this artificial 
EAR DRUM in my 


ears, Lnever feel them 


hey are perfectiy 
fortable, and no Medicated Far Dream 
ees then i ill Pat. Nov. 3. 1908 
you the true story No. 902785 
how I got deaf, and »wimade myself hear 
ARTIFICIAL EAR DRUM COMPANY 
Address GEO. P. WAY, Manager 
13 ADELAIDE STREET, DETROIT, MICH. 





a. Vr. Way 





AGENTS ii's's'i'%i 
$3 10 $5 A DAY 
selling our guaranteed hosiery for 
men, women and children. Cotton 
lisle and silk, every style ond 
grade. Every pair must last 4 
months without holes or a new 
pair given free. Sure repeat 
proposition. All want guaranteed 
hosiery. Sell 52 weeks inthe year. 
B. T. Tucker sold $277.54 last 
month. Don't miss this one 
big chance. Write for terms. 
Free sample to workers. 
THOMAS HOSIERY COMPANY 
YV6OR Wayne Strevt Dayton, Otic 


Reduce Your Flesh 


LET ME SEND YOU “‘AUTO MASSEUR” ON A 


40 DAY FREE TRIAL sex: 


So confident am I that simply wearing it will per 
manently remove all superfluous flesh that I 
it free, without deposit. When you see your shape 

liness speedily returning I know you will buy it 
Try itat my expense. Write to-day. 


PROF. BURNS tev So. Nee ork 
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LOW PRICES | t ; FENCE 


" rae, Man y ns ay hong ur better or Lawns, 
c h Book and spe fler 
THE WARD FENCE co. oy goa ™ Decatur, ind. 


You u TAMMER 


Send for my 200 page book with Free Trial 
Lesson explaining n oie for Home Cure 
Established 15 years. Reputation world-wide 
G A. LEWIS, 55 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich 





























HANDY CLOTHES SPRINKLER | 


Tee Insuresevendampening. Brass nickel 
av ated. Saves labor. Lasts a lifetime. | 
ei> Postpaid 25 cent Agents wanted. | 
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BROWN SUPPLY CO., SB St, Lynn, Mass. 


43 VARIETIES Poultry, Squab Breeders, Fancy Pig 

eons, Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Guineas 
Ornamental Birds, Wild Game, Pheasants, Pea Fow! and 
Dogs. Incubators, freight paid. Feed and supplies. Cata- 


logue Scents. MISSOURI SQUAB CO., Dept. KK, ST. LOUIS. MO. | 





| hoped and doubted and pitied, 


rustice, heir] ms were | \ 
great part in her miserable revery 
lor the first time in her life s 
discouraged about ar sndactiien| 
the first time in her life she had blu 
over a missior [his evening's out 
had been carefully planned for a week, 
even—with many pangs—the headacl 
self She had been so sure—t sure 
vetting t ld te ] < 1] he ck 
hitterly 
Late that me ‘ er 
door (ome 1 ” she lex lreadine thre 
interview Did you enjoy it 
\nne entered regally ( "she 
began, eves blazing 
| meant the opera. 
Coloring violently, Anne sat d 
he foot of the bed Che opera was 
glorious,” she admitted humb')y But 
it wasn't good for me. |—O}] Judit! ‘'m 
upset! The musi 
Pell me, dear ; Jucht was trembling 
iil ove : 
“TL will.” Anne looked up with a kind 
1] 


Though why I tel 
| don't know 


ft torced dullness 


I'm so ashamed I'm in sort of an 
ecstacy, tor | can hardly see, or hear 
cr talk, vet | feel all my senses keenly 


oh, so keenly! | could tread air and 


brush mountains out of my way, if it 


were necessary | have a feeling of w 
limited strength—power. Still, see, | am 
sitting quietly There was a great wood 
scene, with trees and wild rocks and 
things The lovers 
happy in spite of convention and _ pre 


who dared to be 


icedent and law, were making their way 


toward freedom The music called and 


denly it burst into a veritable triumph o! 
love. It was elemental—but it was grand 
They dared to be—free. | leaned forwar 
in my seat and dropped my handkercliet 
Unconsciously | reached for it M1 
Brooks reached to Oh, it’s too utter 
absurd, Judith, but, somehow, all at once 
he had hold of my hand. The music 
crashing the victory of freedom and joy 
in our—I mean, my ears, and I let him 
hold my hand, Judith, until—well, unt: 
the lights came on! Now, aren't you 
ashamed of me?” 

“No,” cried Judith, trying to be calm 

\nne flung herself face down on the 
bed. “Oh—oh!” she moaned. “How could 
1? I was so sure of myself tonight, es 
pecially after what you told me about 
yourself Chat, more ~ anything else 
convinced me that | was right in trying 
to live to William's ideal the 
fact that you had given uy i: 

“Then vou had considered him,” inter 
rupted Judith. “You had—you had} Oh, 
\nne, dear, don't you see | couldn’t have 


according 


done ditterently No Martin ( uld | 
have never been sorry. He didn’t appre 
clate my family There was no othe 
course But you, Anne, you are not a 
Martin.” 

\nne lay silent Then, with a haste 
that was violent, she sprang to her feet 


unpinned the roses from her gown, and 
crushed them with kisses. They were not 
La krance roses, noted Judith’s thankful 
eyes. Their color was one with Anne’s 
own blood inged cheel Phe were 
\merican beauties 


The short (elbow length) flowing sleeve 
with straight lines—a style necessitated " 
the kimono cut of waist—is a duplicate o 
the grown-up style feature 


. Burpees 


The Leading American 
Seed Catalog for 1912 





A Bricut New Book o 17S Pact it 
is known as “ [HE SILENT SALESMAN” of the 
| World's Largest Mail-Order Seed ‘Trade 
It tells the plam truth about the Best Seed 
that can be grow! as proved at our famo 
FORDHOOK FARMS the largest, most com 

, 


plete Trial Grounds in America Handsomely 


bound with covers lithographed in nine co 


ors it shows, with the colored plates (also in 
and Specialties in 
Jeautiful 


Superb 


nine colors), Six Novelties 
unequalled Vegetables, and Nine 

New Flower » B idu v the most 
Spencer” Sweer Peas We now hist 
introduce a distinct new type of Sweet Peas 
for 1912, which will surely create a /wron 


> 
Sweet Pea Lovers everywhere 


amone 

With he dred of illustrations from 
photograt n and carefully writte descrip 
tions it is a SAFE (sUIDE to success In the 
earden and should be consulted by evers 


one who plants seeds, whether for 
or profit. It i mailed FREE to all who 
appreciate QUAI IN SEED Shall we 
mail \ Ol a cop if 0, I name 


McCall's Magazine and ite TO. DAY! 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co. 
Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 


Best Birds, Best Eggs, 
Lowest Prices *!'\\™ 


pleastifre 








av , P é 10 for tage 


“* 3. W. MILLER CO., Box 143. Freeport. Til 


Bi & fy Money 8 oe He 
oy ’s 12 BOOK tay ana souass Gi; 
Tells aow to start small and grow big, Deacribes 
| world’s largest pure-vred poultry farm and gives 
| a great mass of useful poultry information. Low 
ry prices on fowls eggs ine bators and brooders 
| Maiiedéc. F. FOY, Box 26, Des Moines, iowa 
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Has Endorsed 
CuticuraSoap 


A generation of mothers has 
found no soap so well suited for 
cleansing and purifying the skin 
and hair of infants and children 
as Cuticura Soap. Its absolute 
purity and refreshing fragrance 
alone are enough to recommend it 
above ordinary skin soaps, but 
there is added to these qualities a 
delicate yet effective medication, 
derived from Cuticura Ointment, 
which renders it most valuable in 
overcoming a tendency to distress- 
ing eruptions, irritations and chat- 
ings, and in promoting a normal 
condition of skin and hair health. 

Sold throughout the rid \ liberal sample 
ke th &2-p. booklet on the skin post-free from 
nearest depot: Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., sole 
props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston, U.S. A.; New- 
bery & Sons, 277, Charterhouse Sq, London: R. Towns 


& Co,, Sydnee N.S.W Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town; 
Muller, Maclean & ¢ Caleutta and Bombay 





LADIES 
CAN EARN - 


tress Standard Dress Goods Co., Desk I7A, hescheschen NY 
SONG POEMS WANTED 
WE PAY 50 per cont. 7 nousnads af Goljase te 
with or without musk Acceptance guaranteed if 
available. Washington only place to secure copyright 


Valuable booklet and examination FREE 
H. Kirkus Ducdale (*« Desk Its, Washington, D.C 
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Mothers Query Club 


Conducted by Mrs. Charity Brush 














by the Mothers Query ( lub sinc 
talk, a 


8 A MONG the many letters received 
- 
KA sour last large number 


Weg 


=. were on the subject of whipping 

L We would like to give all these 

in full, but as that would take 

many more pages than McCatu’s Maca 


ZINE has to spare for this department, we 


can only use them for the text of our 
chat this month. We are sorry to see 
that some mothers are still thoroughly 


imbued with the old Puritanical doctrine 


ol “Spare the rod and spoil the child.” 
One letter tells of a mother who whips 
her little daughter severely in trying to 


teach her to pick up her scattered toys 
when she is through playing with them 
lor some reason known only to the child 


ish mind, the little girl seems to have an 
unconquerable aversion to picking up her 
things. Every day the same contest o¢ 
curs Che child refuses, and the mother 
punishes her, sometimes chastising her 
'three or four times in the attempt to en 
force obedience The worst of it is, the 
child never does really obey, for accord 
ling to the account, the mother “will then 
}eome half way (!') and tell the child she 


will help her pick them up. Only with 
ithat promise will she stir an inch,” and 
then the mother picks up the most ot 


them while the baby picks up two or three 


Does any sensible woman think she will 
train her baby to obedience by any such 
|method as this? Be sure. you mothers, 


rod in this fashion, that 
and can only 
(Children 


using th 
“sowing the wind” 
“reap the whirlwind.” 


i} who are 
lyou are 
expect to 
have a keen sense of 
no doubt that in years to come that child 
will in her heart reproach her mother for 
her cruelty and injustice lf her faults 
of stubbornness and disobedience are not 
indelibly stamped in her character, sh 
will at any rate never be the 


justice, and there 1s 


woman she 
| 


1 


‘might have been had other methods been 
used in correcting her 
| \nother mother does not belie in 


Her Pur 
we neration 
} 


whipping to the same extent 


tan ancestors are probably a 


farther off, for she writes that she re 
serves that mode of punishment only for 
vices and never administers it for intel 
jlectual faults. She says she never strikes 
|with her hands, though she omits to say 
iwhat she does use She strikes a true 


note, however, when she says her rule 1s 
never, under any circumstances, to inflict 
the punishment when angry herselt, nor to 
allow an elder brother or sister to inflict 
it. That rule, if adhered to, will minimize 
the ill effects of the severest whipping, and 
is the only attitude of mind in which a 
mother should approach the important and 
delicate task of disciplining her children 
An angry parent can only conquer a child 
by that brute force which the gentle philo- 
sopher, Ralph Waldo Emerson, says does 
|not make a real victory. 
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writer de 
telling an instance 


In one or our letters the 
precates the whipping, 
of a woman who handed her sixteen 
months’-old baby a piece of cake and then, 
saying, “Wait, baby, let sister take your 
cake to the steps; you are dropping the 
crumbs on the floor,” attempted to take it 
from the child. Of course, baby did not 


understand, and held his cake tightly 
clutched in his little fist, thinking sister 
wanted to eat it. The mother snatched 


it from him and then whipped the babs 
for crying. After she gave the child his 
cake again on the steps, she remarked to 
the writer of the letter, “If he had not 
stopped crying | should have whipped him 


again | sometimes have to give him 
three good whippings to conquer him.” 
Does anyone imagine that poor baby 
knew why he was being whipped? And 
could that mother have made a greater 


mistake than she did in imagining she had 


“conquered” her baby, when she had merely 
pacified him by the restoration of his cake ? 

\nother letter on this same subject is 
so good that a few thoughts must be quoted 
from it. The writer is evidently a lover 
of children and has a clear understanding 
of the child nature. One of her precepts 
is “Don’t conquer the child! To conquer 
a child 1s oftentimes to kill his self-re 
spect and ambition. Many a useful life 
has been crippled or spoiled by the deter 
mination of its parents to ‘conquer 
die.” ”’ 

\nd this, 
worth thoughtful 
dren who are compelled to 
fear of the rod are never honest in obey 


from another writer, is also 
consideration Chil 
obedience by 


ing They remain rebels at heart. In my 
observation it ts the mothers who are 
easily excited, nervous and quick-tem 


ered, who resort to whipping as a means 
] 


of punishment, and the children of such 
mothers are themselves apt to be cruel 
ind vindictive—a real ‘chip of the old 
block.” 

\ great deal of time and unlimited pa 
tience are needed if we would make ot 
our children anything approximating the 


ideal we have in mind. Few mothers are 
willing to exercise that patience; many 
think they cannot spare the time, and so 


they resort to whipping as the easiest and 
quickest way to accomplish their purpose 
No greater mistake than this can be mad 
We mothers forget that training 
immortal souls for eternity, and the few 
hours of time taken from our other tasks 
can very well be spared for so stupendous 
an undertaking. It is refreshing to find 
mothers fully alive to these responsibilities, 
and their methods will be a help to others 
who are struggling along the same path 

Mrs. R. W., of Indianapolis, writes 

One afternoon | was preparing to take 
mv young son out calling with me. He 
was dressed and waiting when he chanced 
to find an indelible pencil, with which he 
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ked to be allowed to write, I said he 
could with the understanding that he 
should not putt into his mouth. This he 
promised not to do and went out into the 
next room. When | called him to start on 
our visit | saw that the purple from the 
pencil was on his dress and sleeves, and 
his mouth also bore evidence of having 
had the pencil in it. | accused him of 
wetting the penct! in his mouth, but to my 
surprise he denied having ever put it to 
his mouth. | could not be mistaken with 
such proof. | then began to realize what 
a terrible thing disobedience was, and de 
cided to break him of it right there and 
then, if such a thing was possible, so | re- 
moved my wraps, and taking my child upon 
my lap I talked to him and explained kind- 
ly how naughty it was to be disobedient 
and how it had caused him to he. Still he 
denied having wet the pencil. | talked to 
him for hours, and tinally he broke down 
and cried admitting his guilt. We did not 
go calling that afternoon as we _ had 
planned, but | felt more than repaid for 
my time spent in showing the child the 
great wrong he had done. Mothers too 
frequently do not realize how important it 
is to correct a mistake of this kind at the 
very moment when it occurs. If let pass 
once it means encouragement for another 
wrong and before a mother realizes the 
fact she has a child who not only disobeys 
but one who hes as well. 

\nother little story has come to us this 
month which bears on the thought we want 
to bring to all mothers. A. W. Frary, of 
Minneapolis, Minn., writes 

\ few years ago | taught a private 
kindergarten. The method one mother 
adopted of correcting an outbreak of her 
impetuous little son, made a lasting im- 
pression upon me 

This was one of the homes at which 
I stopped every morning to take the child 
to kindergarten. One day during the 
donning of wraps at the closing hour, 
Jack became angered at the enforcement 
of a request, and for the first time in our 
brief but very friendly acquaintance, 
struck my hand. His rebellion was quick- 
ly over, but had been witnessed by an 
older sister, stopping to take him home 

The following morning Jack and his 
mother met me in the hall, Jack tearfully 
solemn, his mother gravely pleasant in her 
morning greeting, after which she said, 
“Jack has something to tell you, Miss Win- 
gate.” | dropped on my knees before 
him and took one of his hands 

“What ts it Jack °” | encouraged He 
opened his lips, but the words refused to 


come 

“I can’t, Mama,” he pleaded. 

“You must,” was the quiet answer. <A 
pause, then a second attempt His mother 
waited HHe drew a deep breath and 


opened his lips again 

ae M ima,” he s bbed. clinging to 
her skirts, “Il just can’t! You tell her.” 

I rose and we waited again 

“You see, J didn’t slap Miss Wingate,” 
explained his mother, “so | have nothing 
to say.” 

A fourth time Jack struggled with 
himself, but again the deep breath ended 
with a sob. It was growing serious 

“Would it be any easier if I went into 
the den?” asked his mother respectfully. 

He looked at her pitifully and nodded. 
It is said that one woman understands a 
child out of every ten who love him. | 
realized, as I saw this mother go and look 
out of a window, how she understood 


Jack mastered himself in a moment,! 
“I’m sorry, I'm so sorry!” he sobbed, cast- 
ing himself into my arms. When he was 
quiet again his mother came back from 
her window 

“Mother wants a kiss,” she said 

Surely little Jack will never forget the 
lesson taught in this loving way, and as 
long as he lives will remembér, with love 
and gratitude, the mother who so gently 
led him along the path of right and duty 

TEACHING CHILDREN TO BE HELPFUL 

losely alied to the question ol obedi- 
ence is the one of the child’s place in the 
home. Some good thoughts are brought to 
the Mothers Query Club this month on 
that subject, which are worth careful con- 
sideration. This from C, R. M,, of In- 
dianapolis, puts it clearly before us 

| wonder how many of you have been 
worried by some little tot following after 
you, asking innumerable questions and 
wanting to help. \nd how many times 
has the little one been told to run along 
and play and not ask so many foolish| 
questions ? } 

[ know one little girl who ts perfectly | 
miserable when school is out; she is not} 
permitted to play much with other chil-| 
dren, and her mother is too busy to give 
her much attention, so she wanders lone- 
some, idle and fretful much of her time, 

1 do not think it best to let children go 
or entertain too much, for they soon be- 
come dependent on this for their happi 
ness and the habit will remain with them, 
so they can never know the joy of a quiet 
hour alone. Teach your children to be 
happy when alone, as well as when with 
someone. There is no better way to do 
this than by giving them something in- 
teresting to do If you are sewing or 
cooking, digging potatoes or hammering, 
the litthe ones are always glad to “help,” 
and it will pay in the end to let them try. 
lather and mother are busy, of course, 
and the children generally hinder more 
than they help, but bye and bye the little 
hands may grow to be skilful, and when 
they reach the stormy time of adolescence 
their interest in some kind of ,work will 

; ‘ 

help to serve as ballast There will be be- 
sides, a love and compamonship between 
parents and children that would not be 
but for the happy hours spent together. 
Now, while your children are small, is your 
golden opportunity for impressing upon 
them the dignity of work 


Missouri Humor 

When Christine Nilsson made her con- 
cert tour in the United States in 1884 
Signor Brignoli sang with her. He caused 
much merriment when he came forward| 
in a Missouri town to apologize for Nils- 
son’s indisposition, 

“Madame Nilsson ees a leetle horse, 
he said 

Noticing a ripple of laughter among 
the audience he repeated the statement 
that Nilsson “was a leetle horse, a leetle 
horse, a little colt ~ 

Whereupon a facetious occupant of the 
gallery brought down the house by remark- 


ing } 
“Well, then, why don’t you trot her) 
out ?”—Tit-Bits 


Kind Lady—Poor man! and are you! 
married ? 

Beggar—Pardon me, madam! Do you! 
think I'd be relyin’ on total strangers for 
support if I had a wife? 





An Enormous 
Saving 

On Your 
Piano 






Your Parlor—Not 
a Dollar To Pay Us 


For over 39 years this celebrated Reed 
@ Sens liane was sold through jobbers, 
dealers and agents, but we have wiped out 
their profits, giving the saving to our custo- 
mera, We offer you direct-from factory to-home 
wholesale prices on Reed & Sens Pienes, giving 
you the highest artistic quality, 


’ Free Trial in Your H 
30 Days’ Free Trial in Your Home 
and We Will Pay The Freight 
Let your family and friends enjoy the beautiful 
tone-qualities and examine the handsome design 
and finish —easy, responsive action, We wantevery 
owner of a Reed & Sens Piano to be aleolutely 
satistied. That's why, in addition to our 30-day 
free trial in your own home, we also offer youa 


365 Days’ Approval Test 


If we cannot satisfy you with the plene we will 
pay the freight for its return. This is the fairest 
offer ever made. It means 365 days’ Approval Test, 
besides 30 days’ Free Trial and three years’ time te 
pay it aatisfled, 

A 25- Year Guarantee Bond goes with each 


EED & SONS 
PIANO 


It has a world-wide name as the sweetest-toned 
pleno, handsomely designed — constructed to upbold 
a hard-earned reputation, gained during sixty-nine 
years. At the Werld's Columbien Exposition it won 
the ewerd medel. Thousands of owners 
praise Reed & Sons Pianos. so will you. Own one 
onour plan. Prove it et our risk, 


Take Your Own Time To Pay 
No Interest—No Collectors 
Rlere is the fairest, squarest offer ever made, 
When absolutely satisfied, you can pay by the 
week, month, 3 months or 
twice ayear 3 years’ time to 
pay if satisfied. 


BIG BOOK FREE 


Clip coupon below. It will 
secure for you our Special 
Proposition and Prices 
all in handsomest col 
ored illustrated cata 
log, sent free, 
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REED & SONS 

PIANO MFG. CO. 
Dept. D-47, Cor. Jackson Biv 
4 and Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 





Fill in The end me your Big Free Piano 
Coupon and Offers 
Now. 
, 
IE ncacecasoie ne 
Town... 


munty.... ’ 
Capital and Resources $1,750,000 
me wee see oe ee 


Baby Outfits and Patterns 


My outfit of 80 long or 12 short patterns, 
full illustrated directions for making, 
materials to use, only 25c, with List of 
Baby's First Needs 

Will also send Free in plain envelope 
my benutiful catalog of 52 pages of gar 
ments from Birth to 17 years 

send now and save yourself Time, 
Woney and Worry. Free Delivery. Com 
plete satisfaction qcuaranteed 


MRS, ELLA JAMES, 190 Union Blog, Syracuse, N. ¥ 
































LIEBIG’S 


OX 


A cube to a cupful 
A cupful in a minute 


Oxo Bouillon 
easily builds up lagging 
strength Simply place a cube 
in a cup and add hot water 


appetizing, nourishing, 


Quickly 


\lways ready 


digested 


tf four sizes 
4 for 10c 50 for $1.20 
10 for 25c 100 for $2.35 


At your dealer's or sent p »stpaid by us 
FREE 


CORNEILLE DAVID & CO.. Sole Agents 
Dept. D, 9 No. Moore St. New York City 


In tins 








Cash or Credit 


On This Magnificent 
Base Burner 


A great, big, handsome double 
heater that’s an ornament to any 
room and that throws more heat 
than you ever thought a stove 
could develop. Shipped right from 
our factory, freight prepaid, to 
your home to try free for 
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shipment in 2 hours Then 
0 days approval test 170,000 
have bought Kalamazoo Stoves 


backed by the famous8100,000 bank 
bond pruarantec Don't buy any 
where until you have our stove 
book 


Get This Stove Book 
Save $5 to $40 


on your purchase of heater, range. or 
was stove Why pay two prices when the 
Kalamazoo is guaranteed best ofall. Thisfree 
book tells you how you can save thedealer’sand 










Mmiddiemen's profits and get the best stove 
made. Over 400 stoves to 
choose from and alow fac- j 
tory price tor every purse, j 


Writea postal giving your 


name and address tor 


Catalogue No, 1, 

KALAMAZOO STOVE 
COMPANY 
Manufacturers 

Kalamazoo, Nich, 


AKalamazoo é: 


Gas 
Direct to You 
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MITCHELL & CH 300 Washington St., Binghamton, N.Y. 
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INGS 


N k Stay uy t Fit fine, 
feel fine, wear fine. Save darning. Most con 
' eT t winter { assed 
Moot mene 
Both i vd 
Satisfaction or money back. W fort i r | 





The Fay Stocking Co., Box 105, Fly ria,O. | 


Menus for a Week in January 


Margaret Morton 
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| THESE suggestions for January dining, it is intended to give a 
kee mere hint of what can be done with the canned ods, and often 
AN undervalued materials to be had in any market \merican house 
= wives have too little variety in their cookery ar a tew unusual 
methods of seasonime tood are suggester ere Mrs Mort will be 
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olumes the 
them novels 
to enter 


more new 
portion ! 
designed 
come to our book 
as a heaping New Year 
\t this busy time and 


Fi! TY or 

greater 
and 
tain 
table 
offering 


stories 


" 
ave 


oliday-tide it is hardly probable that 
even the most constant reader will give 
ill of them the attention that a few ol 
hem merit and seem to demand by soy 
ereign right Their claim to a hearing 


firmly and curiously enough upon 
he fact that they are new, and, therefore 
have some element of surprise or fresh- 
excellence in them that was miss- 
ng from the masterpieces of yesterday 
New, new, new Ring it in—and ring 
ut the old, is the iterative song. The 
vord has come to have a hypnotic in 


is based 


ness or 


' 


fluence in shaping the general trend of 
thought, judgment, taste, opimion. Half 
if the reading republic—and who shall 
say whether it is the better or the other 
half ?—has come to regard new and good 


as being synonymous—to the exclusion of 
the old 

Nevertheless there is always a sturdy, 
substantial quota in the community who 
refuse to be overcome by the hypnotic and 
imperious spell. Each January finds them 
refusing to begin the new year by reject 


ing and forgetting the old year, the old 
friends, the old books 
Rather would they seek and find it 


more pleasant and protitable to keep on 


speaking terms—or reading terms—with 
such as Thackeray, Dickens, Scott and 
Company, and still have time to enjoy 


what is most worth reading in the impos 
ing array of sellers for 1912 


M ARGARET 


best 


DELAND, of the 


one 


most American and wholesomely 
entertaining story-writers of the day, has 
again scored brilliantly with “The Iron 
Woman” (Harper's) Its success 1s all 
the more noteworthy coming, as it does, 
after such an achievement as “The 
Awakening of Helena Richi Besides 
Helena herself, softened and made more 
appealing by the passing years, and be 
sides David growing into a strong man 
hood along with his young associates, 
there is Sarah Maitland, who might be 
called the Divine Sarah of literature. She 


even eclipses Dr. Lavendar as a charming, 
virile, human creation. In fact, Mrs. De 
land draws only real people throughout 
the book—a book which the young may 
read, and their elders should by all means 
read 


S A maker of stories it is eminently 
appropriate that Richard Harding 
Davis should call his latest group of them 
“The Man Who Could Not Lose” (Serib- 


ner's), the title of the leading tale. Mr 
Davis is pre-eminently a master of the 
short story, and has not lost any of his 
facility in the construction of these five 
stories. Besides the initial story there are 
“My Buried Treasure,” “The Consul,” 
“The Nature Faker” and “The Lost 
House.” which indicate the general Davis- 
esque character of the book. It deals 


with real people in a more or less artt- 


ficial way 







, Views and News From Bookland : 


SINCE Mark Twain there has bs 

clearer cut nor perso 
ality in American literature than O. Henry, | 
the clever writer, whose Sixes and 


more unique 


a gathering 
of tresh material worthy of permanent ad | 
dition to his nine published volumes. In|] 
these, as in all his pages, the author pic 

tures the every-day life of struggling, | 
wage-earning humanity. He never laughs 
at you so heartily as he does with you 

His fun is always found in the humor | 
of your plight, never in the misfortune of | 
it—and when he laughs loudest he is near- | 


Sevens” (Doubleday-Page) is 








Guarantee 


instead of a 
“Caution” 
goes with the 
Wacrote Hor 
Warer Bort e. 
A very good rea- 
son for your in- 
sisting upon the 


est to tears here are twenty-tive stories Hot Wate Bott! 
in the book that no one but O. Henry] 
could have written, and that defy imi One piece of moulded rubber—no seams, 
: ete cin eee tb Geb eee hen id ; 
tation h : - 
Mest ec = scone 
HETHER you are of New England, | las linary wate s, ye sts : 
New Jersey or New Mexico you] 4" many others, 

are almost sure to like “Cap'n Warren's Ste, 2800 Sein, 08 $e sin, SS “4 
Wards” (Appleton’s), as they are des-| tion Water Botile and Fonntain Syringe 
cribed, depicted and thrown into delight | or 3 qts., $3.00 
ful contrast by Joseph C. Lincoln, Mr. | nse he we Bal nny “jo Soe fh ot 
Lincoln has made m re capital out Ol | inganexpr or money order, a id we will send it pre sid, 


Cape Cod ( Massachusetts) folks than Cape | 
Codders of the inn-keeping and boat-sail | 
ing persuasion have out of their summer 
visitors, but he has done it in such a free 


WALPOLE RUBBER COMPANY 
185 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
Canadian Office 
Eastern Township Bank Building, Montreal. 








and-easy, knee-sagging, laughable way 
that his books are a delight to have 
around This is the wholesome story ol 
a shrewd, rugged old Cape Cod sea cap 
tain who ventures into New York society 
as the guardian of a wealthy boy and 
girl. It contrasts, with telling effect, his 


homely but genuine ways and honest ideas 
with the sordid superticialities of what 1s 
our Hundred 





commonly called the | 


Most» 


| 


readers are familiar with | 





“The Garden of Allah,” which made 
hosts of frends for its author, Robert] 
Hichens The publication gf Mr. Flicl 
ens’ new book, “The Fruitful Vine” 
(Stokes), was therefore eagerly awaited 
by many. They will not be disappointed 
lf anything, the book will make a more 
general, if not a stronger, appeal than its 
popular predecessor. The setting of the 


story is modern Rome, and its theme, the 
unsatished desire for children on the part 
of a brilliant Englishwoman and her «« 


voted husband. The story is of absorb 
ing interest | 
| 

66 HE Magic of Dress,” by Grace 
Margaret Gould (Doubleday-Page), 

is one of the latest and best books on that 


supreme subject of interest to every wom 





No boy wants imitation 
underwear. 
See that it has the label 


shown below. 





Sold Everywhere 


BOYS’ 
Two-piece Suits 25¢ 


per garment 
Boys’ Union Suits, 50 
MEN’S 


Shirts & Drawers 
fee Style 50c 


Men's Union Suits, $1 
Chalmers Knitting Co. 
Amsterdam, N. ¥. 








an—dress. What Miss Gould says and 
makes the reader see regarding dress 1s 
distinctly illuminative and _ instructive, 


especially for those few or many who have 
no other thought than that “clothes is 
clothes,” as Ellis Parker Butler wrote of | 
his famous pigs Treating in separate 
chapters of colors, fabrics, jewelry and 
fashions in general. Miss Gould demon 





strates that dress is a mode of self-expres 
sion, and may be made typity a com 
plete harmony between physical and 
the spiritual nature book is an 
earnest effort to give the subject of dress 
its true value and interest from an artis- 








tic, as well as practical, standpoint 
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Toe Spring 
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Tell Me Your Foot Troubles.—My Perfection Toe 
Spring will re he se of your BUNION and straighten 
your to« Worn at gist th aus ry api noe tor da 
use. Sent 1 Mone, refunded If not as represented, 
Send tline of f | ed ¢ silwer 
Support ’ ! ! Achi ! 
tnertoe Spriny traighter ' Lioesa en rhs. 
part : nd ade ree 

M. ACHFELDT, POOT SPRCIALIST 

Room -120, 163 West 23d Street, New York 


































































McCall’s Gives These Premiums for Your Co-operation 


A Pair of Curtains in Point 


d’Esprit Effect 


Given for only 4 yearly subscriptions 





’remium 77 

) -~- 4 } . 
Premium 73 Each curtain is 2 yards 29 
These cur 
tains-are made from a good quality of net 
and have a scroll border 


inches long by 32 inches wide. 


Come in several 
handsome designs \ pair of these popular 
curtains sent, delivery charges prepaid, for 
only 4 yearly subscriptions for MecCall’s 
Magazine at 50 cents each, 


Handsome Pearl Bar Pin 
Given for only 2 yearly subscriptions 





Premium 815 
This beautiful gold-filled pin 
A very neat and 


Premium 815 
contains 19 pretty pearls. 
effective pin which will appeal to all women 
of refined taste. Price $1.00. Sent free, 
prepaid, for only 2 yearly subscriptions at 


so cents each. 


Weeden Upright Engine 
Given for only 4 yearly subscriptions 
Premium 614— 

his remarkable 
engine will not 
only afford a boy 
hours of pleasure, 
but will develop 
a taste for engi 
neering. The en 
gine is designed 
for running toy 
machinery which 
can be made by 
ny boy. This is 
one of the most 
powerful toy 
steam engines on 
themarket. Every 
engine is fully 
warranted, Full 
with 
each engine. 
(siven to any boy 
for getting 4 
vearly subserip- 
tions for MecCall’s Magazine at 50 cents 
each, 


directions 





Premium 


Receiver to pay express charges, 


Your Own Subscription, 





No Money Required 


Hundreds of valuable premiums are being 
given away daily to friends of McCall's 
who send us 2 or more subscrip- 
tions at 50 cents each. 

You can easily get your friends to subscribe for 
McCall's Magazine when you explain that a year's 
subscription costs only 50 cents, including any 
McCall Pattern free. If you cannot get ali the 
subscriptions required for any premium, send 
20 cents instead of every subscription you are 
short. A two-year subscription at $1.00 counts 
the same as 2 yearly subscriptions at 50c each. 
You may select premiums from this or any 
previous number of McCall's Magazine. Be sure 
to send for a free copy of McCall’s Large, New 36- 
Page Premium Catalogue—the best ever printed. 

Address all Orders to 


THE McCALL COMPANY 
236 to 246 West 37th Street, New York City 














Splendid Nut Cracker and Six Picks 


Given for only 2 yearly subscriptions 
ae 


— 
POTEET 





Premium 248. Actual size 34 x5 inches 
Premium 248—Like picture; a well made 
set; guaranteed ex/ra heavily plated with 
pure silver. Sent delivery charges prepaid 
for only 2 yearly subscriptions for McCall’s 


Magazine at §0 cents each. 


Leather Handbag, Card Case and Purse 


Given for only 6 yearly subscriptions 





Premium 633 

Actual size ox 6% inches 
Premium 633—This large, elegant handbag 
is made of genuine seal grain leather; has a 
good, substantial leather lining and a most 
excellent frame. Retail price, $1.75. Sent 
free, prepaid, including leather card case 
and purse, for only 6 yearly subscriptions 

at 5o cents each. Worth double. 


Fleur-de-Lis Design Bureau Scarf 


Given for only 3 yearly subscriptions 








Premium 677 


Premium 677—In the illustration is shown 
only one end of this large, rich-looking linen 
scarf, simply to give you some idea of the 
beauty of the design. This exquisite scarf 

is 18x §0 inches, has a hemstitched border, 

and is made of a very fine quality of imported 
satin-finished linen damask, Is sure to please 
any woman who is looking for big value. 

We send this extra fine bureau scarf prepaid 

for only 3 yearly subscriptions for McCall’s 

Worth double. 


} 


Magazine at §C cents each. 


Magnetic Scissors with Jeweled 
Gold-Plated Handle 


Given for only 2 yearly subscriptions 


SaaS 
Premium 714. Actual size 6 inches. 

) > ® — 

Premiun 714 

Has gold-plated handle and two set stones, 
Acts as a magnet and will pick up any 
needie, etc. Sent prepaid for only 2 yearly 


his unique scissors is a beauty. 


subse tions at 5o cents eac h. 


Artistic Oxidized Silver Watch for Ladies 


Given for only 10 yearly subscriptions 
Premium 645— This 
exquisite little 
timepiece 1s fin- 
ished with oxi- 
dized silver, in the 
fashionable 
French-gray 
effect, with an 
elaborate reliefon Mf 
the back. It is 
set in a case of 
solid white metal, 4 
has a_ splendid 
movement, porce 
lain dial and many 
other refinements 
of detail. It is 
a beauty in every respect. One of these 
valuable watches will be sent all charges 
prepaid for only Ito yearly subscriptions for 
MeCall’s Magazine at 50 cents each. 





Premium (45 


New or Renewal, Counts Toward Any Premium 


{Address all orders to The McCall Company, 236 West 37th St 


eet, New York City] 
EL se 
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Large Black Cat-Lynx Pillow Muff 


For only 7 yearly subscriptions 


Ladies’ Black or Brown French Hare Throw Scarf 
For only 6 yearly subscriptions 





Premium 663—A most extraordinary offer This full-haired, soft, Premiy n 666—Made of beautiful, glossy, thik fur with rich satin 
thick, glossy fur throw, 54 inches in length, lined with rich brown lining. Extra large size. Sent prepaid for only 7 yearly Mc¢ 
satin, will be sent prepaid for only 6 yearly subs« riplions at 50 subscriptions at §0 cents each Matches throw 667 


ns Soe, Ladies’ Heavy Black Cat-Lynx Set 


, : ; 
remium 760-—This pret " atche Sci 2 t > — 

I emi ’ lis pretty muff matches brown scarf 663. It is a Fer caly 13 yearly subscriptions 
full pillow muff, nicely bedded, lined with rich brown satin. 


, - ] oe - - 

e i€ ‘ ficent set ret: r $5.50 It cor ts of 

Sent prepaid for only 6 yearly subscriptions at 50 cents each. Premium 665—This magnifice et retails for $5.5 col ‘ 

; . throw 667 and muff 666 The entire set wi e sent prepaid for 
> nd > » -] 2¢ } ‘ 2 } 1 . r - 
Pre mium 662—This handsome set includes brown throw 663, with only 13 yearly subscriptions at 50 cents each, or 6 subscript i} 
pillow muft 760, nicely bedded, lined with rich brown satin. and $1.25 added money i 
Set sent prepaid for only II yearly subscriptions at 50 cents each, 


or § subscriptions and $1.00. Large, Beautiful Cat-Lynx Shawl Scarf 





= » For only 12 yearly subscriptions, or 6 subscriptions and $1.00 (if 
Girls French Ermine Fur Set Premium 761—T his luxurious black shaw! scarf is trimmed with two 
For only 13 yearly subscriptions heads and 9g-inch tails, 72 inches long, 7% inches wide at c - 
Premium 593—For a girl from seven to twelve years of age. Con- and 3% inches wide at ends. Fine lining. This rich-looking scart iy 
sists of a 48-inch scarf, lined with white satin, and a pillow shaped sent prepaid for only 12 yearly subscriptions at §0 cer each, « 
muff, trimmed with head and silk hanger. Sent prepaid for only 13 6 subscriptions and $1.00 rhis will please any womar { 
. subscriptions at £o cents e: hecrintians an ge 
yearly subscriptions at 50 cents each, or 6 subscriptions and $1.10 Large, Magnificent Cat-Lynx Rug Muff 
Child’s Pretty Angora Set For only 12 yearly subscriptions, or 6 subscriptions and $1.00 
For only 6 yearly subscriptions Premium 762—This up-to-date rug muff is handsomely tri 
Premium 668—Consists of attractive muff and scarf, handsomely med with one head and two tails, rine lining spring edie ; 
lined. For child twoto six years old, Sent prepaid for only 6 inches, Sent prepaid for only 12 yearly subscriptions at 50 cents | 


“0p : >acl subs ytior id § 10 vst desirable present 
yearly McCall’s subscriptions at 5o cents each. Big value. each, or 6 subscriptions and $1. A most d | 


: : Special Offer on Set 763 # 
Ladies’ Large, Rich Black Cat-Lynx Throw Fremium 763 haat to place this magnificent $10.00 set within 


For only 7 yearly subscriptions the reach of all our club-raisers we will send both shaw! scarf 

Premium 667 — This throw is indeed a beauty. Over 72 inches 761 and rug muff 762, prepaid, for only 10 yearly subscriptions : 

long; heavy, glossy fur, beautifully lined with satin. Sent prepaid at 50 cents each and $2.00 extra. Sent prepaid without added | 
for only 7 yearly McCall’s subscriptions at 50 cents each. money for 23 subscriptions at 50 cents each. 





on siiPremiums} Send 20 Cents Instead of Every Subscription You Are Short © 
































Large Stencil Outfit and Pillow Top Given for 4 Subscriptions 
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Premium 524-4 
Premium $24-C—This extra large stencil outfit is just the thing to beautify your home. Suitable for decorating pillow tops, curtains, talle 
covers, dresses, walls, etc. No knowledge of painting required. Outfit consists of 15 beautiful cut stencil designs, 6 tubes of assorted 
colors, 2 brushes and § thumb tacks, besides full dircctions and a new (10-cent) booklet called ‘‘Latest Ideas in Artistic Stencil Designs. 
his outfit is worth $1.50 and would be a bargain for 6 subscriptions. However, as we intend to make this our leading new premium, 
we will send the above outfit prepaid for only 4 yearly subscriptions at §0 cents each, and include as an extra present a magnificent pillow 
top with a handsome design stenciled in many different colors on a fine piece of Aberdeen crash, 20 x 20 inches. (No cord included.) 


Combination Fancy Work Outfit A Pair of Curtains in Brussels This Beautiful Morris Chair 
Given for only 2 yearly subscriptions Lace Effect Given for only 22 yearly subscriptions 
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Premium 79 


| “ Yuu : aad 
| C) Y 5 nay it ‘ - 
hs a ee Ar cd Premium 79—Each curtain 1s 3 yards long 
: a ivy # o XM t wide. These are clear, brigl 
ie Vey 4 Se he J by 4 leet wide. lese are clear, bright 
ad = / 
I mum \ 


curtains with best quality Brussels net 





Py 7. "This semarktable outht contains: center and neat flower and leaf border. 
(a! Corset Cover Stamped on Nainsook Come in several ditterent designs. We 
(b) 18-inch Centerpiece stamped on pure tan) Linen. send them free, charges prepaid, for secur Premium 8 | 
Also Stiletto. : ing the small club of 6 yearly subscriptions Es 
c) Perforated Stamping Outfit—All New Designs, for McCall's Magazine at s0 cents each Premium $23 —This attractive and serviceable 
eens Sass mee > oe. Ge. . chair is made entirely of hard wood with 
other designs not shown in illustration. Also stamp light oak finish, showing handsome quai 
ing paste and full directions. Fine Gold-Filled Waist Set tered oak figure. Front post and front rail 
(d) McCall's 1912 52-page Fancy Work Catalogue . ws nee ' Ge 
price, 10 cents) Given for only 2 yearly subscriptions have heavy embossed carving. Back is re 


If you bought each of the above separately, they clined by means of a brass rod Finished 


would cost you several dollars. We send you the —_ i ee ; : 
entire outfit free, prepaid, for only 2 yearly subscrip ( ——S_. =. oe » with spring back and seat cushions. l p 
tions for McCall's Magazine at 50 cents each . _ : holstered in fabrikoid leather. 


A Lovely Hydegrade Petticoat Wie WIT 


Given for only 7 yearly subscriptions 


This handsome chair is shipped at low 





est freight rate because it is shipped in 


> . 
, mm efte... Mad - 1 ie a. Premium 820 : pf : 
Premium 582— Made ot the well-known Hyde ; s ‘*knock-down’’ form. Can be set up in a 
rrade fabri 1 material that wears well, Premium 820—Consists oi one large pin (2! = - a 
6 ’ ; be | (214 few minutes. This $10.00 chair is given 
his black petticoat has a 12-inch flounce, inches long) and two collar pins; all made : 
- , : ‘ away for only 22 yearly subscriptions at 50 
trimmed with %-inch ruffles, wide hem, in the attractive beaded design, handsomely , ; - 
and two fine tucks on each ruffle, with a finished in rose gold. Entire set of 3 pins cents each, or 10 yearly subscriptions and 
3'¢-inch dust ruffle Sent prepaid for only sent prepaid for only 2 yearly subscriptions $1.75 extra. Extra big value. Receiver 
7 yearly bscriptions at So cents each at 50 cents each, to pay freight charges. 


Free to You—McCall’s Complete New Premium Catalogue—Send for it , 


lress all orders to The McCall Company, 236 West 37th Street, New York City] 
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No Money Required—McCall Premiums Given for Subscriptions 
This Reliable Self-Filling Fountain Pen is Yours for only 5 McCall Subscriptions 





OPEN 
Premium 799—The advantages of this handsome fountain pen will appeal to all. Simply place the point in a bottle of ink, press 
the bulb and your pen is filled in an instant. The barrel is made of the best hand-turned rubber and the gold point is guaranteed 
full 14-karat gold and tipped with hard iridium. The feeding device is perfect. This eneentie sally satisfactory $2 50 fountain pen is 
given free for only § yearly subscriptions at 50 cents each. Don’t miss this great fountain pen offer, 


Beautiful Quadruple Silver-Plated Comb, Premo Junior Camera A Complete Kitchen Outfit 
Brush and Mirror Set Given for only 9 yearly subscriptions Given for only 4 yearly subscriptions 
Given for only 15 yearly subscriptions 











Premium 613 [i 
Premium 613—Anybody can make good pic- a 
tures with a Premo Junior, as the simple 
instructions necessary are included with Prem 


| 


ium 625—Something every housekeeper 





a os each camera. Takes 24 x 34% pictures needs, Means fewer steps, less annoyance, 

re a> se ‘ pay . . . : my : re at | i go t 
Premium 873—This exquisite, extra heavily rhe Premo Junior is a source of never- more rapid work and greater comfort, 
plated set is one which any women cas be ending delight. One sent free, prepaid, for Every article is a household necessity and 


proud to own, It has an elegant appear- only 9 yearly subscriptions at 50 cents each is used daily. Made of the highest grade 


ance and is well constructed in every detail. 7 , of steel. Rubberoid finish hardwood 
Your jeweler would charge you at least handles. Will be an ornament to your 
$6.50 for this magnificent premium. We kitchen. Given for only 4 yearly subscri 

: g . . N . } y ar! p 
give it free for only 15 yearly subscriptions at Beautiful Pearl Bead Necklace tions for McCall’s Magazine at 50 cents 
50 cents each, or 7 subscriptions and $1.25 Given for only 3 yearly subscriptions each Receiver to pay express charge 
extra. Receiver to pay express charges. 


Fine Sterling Silver Thimble & SEND FOR COMPLETE LIST OF 





Given for only 2 yearly subscriptions — ~ PREMIUMS 

Premium 275 — This Thimble Premium 803 As we have space here for only a few 
is handsomely engraved. Premium 803—Each pearl bead in this pretty of the hundreds of different valuable | 
It is not only very neat necklace is well formed, richly tinted, McCall Premiums, we urge every 
in appearance but will wear strung on an unbreakable foxtail wire | reader to send today for our new, 
vell. We will send any size chain with gold-plated clasp. Price, $1.50. handsome 36-Page Premium Cata- 
desired for only 2 yearly Sent free, prepaid, for only 3 yearly sub logue. Sent free on request. Address 
ubscriptions for McCall’s scriptions at 50 centseach. Will more than The McCall Company New York City 

Premium 275 Magazine at 50 cents each. please any woman or girl. 


6 Beautiful Silver Teaspoons—25-Year Guarantee—Given for only 4 Subscriptions 





Premium 661 





Premium .661— Most elegant and artistic design; richly finished in the popular French gray effect, Extra heavily plated with pure silver, 
Now guaranteed for twenty-five years. © Of these exquisite teaspoons sent prepaid for only 4 y¢ arly subscriptions at §0 cents each, 


All Premiums are Given for Getting a Fev ew McCall Subscriptions 


to The McCa ompany, 6 West 37th St 
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The Rubens Shirt 


For Infants, Misses and Women 


Toademarts 


{| 





=" 
No Buttons 


A Word to Mothers: 


lhe Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver No 
child should be without it itaffords full protection to 
lunes and abdomen, prevents colds and coughs, so fatal 
to many children. CGetthe Rubens Shirt at once. It 
has gladdened the hearts of thousands of mother 


therefore we wait it accessible to all the world, 


rhe Rubens Shirt i nw made in allsizes for ladies 
and misses os well as iofants from birth to any age. 





It fits so stugiy to the form that it is particularly 
adapted to invalids or others who are delicate. Made 
in cotton, merino Chalf wool and half cotton), wool, 
silk and wool, andallsilk. Soldat Dry Goods Stores 
Circulars with Price List free. Manufactured by 
RUBENS & MARELE, 2N. Market St., Chicago, Ill. 

P.S.—Every ; ua 12 onit 

Rub Shin asa 4 Don ttake 

stamp with th nature At -<4¢\+ any other. 

If vour dealer innet supply you, write to us and we 
will Oli your order 

“T have found The Chautauqua School of 

Nursing prompt and reliable. The school has done 


all it could to make my studies 
With pluck and 
perseverance Lhbere is ho reason 
Why one cannot become an 
efficient and successful nurse 


@ success 


by taking this course, This 
statement has been endorsed 
by physicians for whom | have 


worked. Lhave been employed 
by eight different physicians 
Since taking the ¢ Ss. 
Course."’— (4a 


t Haffner (Photo), 
Donnetlson, 1 t 
Send for a 


‘How I Became a Nurse” 


opy ot 


and our Year Book explaining 

method; Ts pages with intense- 

ly interesting expertences by 

our graduates, who mastered the 

art of professional nursing by ts if 

the C.S. N. home-study course. ‘ Ti / 
Thousands of our graduates, with | p 
and without py us erperionce, , 
are today ea w 





S10 /) 825 
TENTH YEAR 
The Chautauqua 
School of Nursing 


wi Main St 
JAMESTOWN, N.Y 


LADIES, EASE YOUR FEET 


Kept my Pillow Shoes 
all last year for just a “dress up” shoe. 
Now | am wearing them every day. They 
don’t lose their shape like other shoes and 
are the only shoes | ever put right on 
new and wore with comfort. 


The soft, glove-like feel 0! 


PILLOW SHOES 


is simply charming 

Soft, easy, » durable. neat, 4 genuine hand- 
turned s { Vici kid. Nol ining to wrinkle and 
chafe; no breaking in necessary. Absolute comfort 
and tit guaranteed or money refunded. Price in- 
cludes rubber heels. ALL STYLES. Write today 


for tree catalog and self-measure blank 


PILLOW SHOE CO. 


CeOrere U..8 VIE A POST 

CARDs. An different. pe ki ae he sa Oc 

Ous ereat EXCHANGE C1 A Ter free. 
from all over the wor! * 1 today 


IDEAL © >. 





A customer writes 


Post- 


184 Summer Street 





DEPT. 18 





No Trouble Sete 
A \ 


Our Housekeeping 
Exchange 


Conducted by Helen Hopkins 


| Bray musekeeper who reads the maga- 
ine will, we feel sure, enter heartily into 
the helpful Spirit of this dep ritment, and 
make it peculiarly her own. If you have 
discovered how to do some one thing just 
a little bit better than your neighbors, let 
jus hear about it. We pay half acenta word 
| for all contributions of this nature. Uy; 
available contributions will be returned if 
accompanied by stamped, self-addresse: 


CUT elop 
RPENTINE 


for rheumatism.— 


a have found hot turpentine 
| \ i water excellent for all forms of 
SY rheumatic and neuralgic pains 
i? Soak a flannel rag with the mix- 


| 









r 
| 
| 





in US. | 
$3. 25) | them on, and rubbing them through a bowl 


Dept. 8, Boston, Mass. | 
} 


DORCHESTER, MASS. | 


ture and apply, as hot as can be 
endured, to the parts affected—l. H. E., 
.P hiladelphia, Pa. 
WasHING Sorcep HANDKERCHIEFS. - 
When any member of your family has a 


very bad cold, soak the handkerchiefs for 
a few minutes in cold water, in which a 
good handful salt has been dissolved, 
then put them on a low fire, and allow 


them to come gently to a boil. An old pot 
should be kept for this special purpose 
When this method is used all the disagree- 
able features are eliminated—C. F. P., 
Darien, Conn. 

On1oN WATER TO BRIGHTEN PICTURI 
lRAMES.—Rub dirty, fly-specked gilt pic- 
ture frames with a rag wet with water in 
which onions have been boiled. The ef- 
fect will surprise you.- E, C. F., Falconer 
N 


Dirty CHIMNEYS 
removed and cleaned, 
Even 
dirty 
place a prece 
and the fumes 
of 
Point, 


ZINC FOR 
pipes can easily be 
but a chimney is always a problem. 
when it is done by a “sweep” it 1s a 
operation. Instead of this, 
of zinc on a hot bed of coals, 
will clean both pipe and chimney 
dust and soot—M. M., Sparrows 
Md. 

MENDING CHILDREN’s Hose.—Trim the 
hole smooth and even, then with a crochet 
hook and darning cotton, go backward and 
forward, or around and around, with the 
single crochet stitch until the hole is closed. 

W. J. S., Custer, S. D. 

BorLep LIN 





sEED OIL FoR FURNITURE.— 


\pply boiled linseed oil with a soft cloth 
to old or marked furniture, and rub ge _ 
with another until there is a soft gloss 
his will not harm the most delicate wood 
V. H.S., Rhame, N. D 
To Utiize oe Pre Crust \fter 
you have made all of your pies, you will 


often have just sac dough left to line 
a pie tin with. Do so, putting a little but- 
ter over it, and the next day you can fill it 
with custard, or fruit sauce, and you will 
have a dessert “7 out the waste of trouble 
or time.—M. A. H., Kutch, Col. 

CoRN MEAL CLEANING 
Suede gloves cleaned 


SuEDE.— 
putting 


FOR 


can be by 


of cornmeal, exactly as you would if wash 


ing your hands Heavy gee can be 
freshed by rubbing it lightly with sand 
paper, which will bring up = nap.—C. M 


H., Chicago, I] 
VINEGAR TO IMPROV 
Put a tablespoonful 

| half jar of preserved pears 

no taste of the acid, but a great improve 

ment in the pear flavor.—V. C 


Cal 


PRESERVED PEARS 
f vinegar in each 


- Stove | 


There will be | 


Oakland, | 


Music 


Lessons Free 


IN YOUR OWN HOME 
DEMONSTRATED TO BE GOOD 


| Thousands Profit by Generous Offer 


A wonderful offer to every lover of music, whet 
ginner or an ad 


her 
a be vanced player. 

Ninety-six lessons (or number, if you desire) 
for either Piano, Organ, Violin. G Banjo, Cornet, 
Sight Singing, Mandolin or Cello will be given free to 
make the home study 
known in your home 
and your only 
lessons will be 


a tess 


ultar, 


courses for these instruments 
You will get one lesson weekly, 
during the time you take the 
the cost of postage and the music you 
use, which is small. Write at once and read what 
New York papers said of demonstration given by little 
girl and a farmer boy Hundreds of pupils write: 
ky Wish 1] had known of your school before." ‘* Have 
learned more in one term with your weekly lessons 
than in three terms with private teachers, and at a 
** Everything is so thorough 


expense 


great deal less expense.” 


and complete."’ ‘* The lessons are marvels of sim- 
plicity, and my eleven-year-old boy has not had the 
least trouble to learn.’’ One minister writes: ‘* As 


lesson comes I am more and more 
take in becoming your 


| each succet ding 
fully persuaded I made no mi 
pupil.”* 
Established 1898—have thousands of pupils from 
seven years of age to seventy 
This generous offer will be sent at 
| you address U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
225 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
supplied when needed. 


once to you if 


Box 5, 


instruments Cash or credit. 





N COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was 
accidentally spilled on the back of the hand, 
and on washing afterward it was discovered 
that the hair was completely removed. We named 
the new discovery MODENF It is absolutely 
harmless, but works sure results. Apply fora few 
minute and the hair disappears as if by magic. 
It Cannot Fail, If the growth be light, one appli- 
| cation will remove it: the heavy pine such as 
| the beard or growth on moles, may require twe or 
more applications, and wit! ightest injury or 

| unpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward, 








mts 


Vodene supersedes Electrolysis 
Used by people of refinement and recommended 
by all who have tested its merits. 
Modene sent by mail in safety mailing cases 
(securely sealed) on receipt of $1.00 per bottle. 
Send money by letter with your full address 
written plainly. Postage stamps taken 


LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 
MODENE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 89, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Every Bottle Guaranteed 
OR" We Offer $1000 for failure or the Slightest Injury 


A PERFECT COMPLEXION 


in man or woman can come only from 
|perfect digestion. The best way to im 
}prove the digestion, without drugs, |s 
|by means of Murray's Charcoal Tablets 
(absolutely uimedicated ). are a 
simple yet perfect remedy for heart 
|burn, waterbrash, gas in the stomach 
and all other conditions that produee-a 
muddy complex on. For 10 cents in 
|stamps a full size 25-cent box will be 
mailed, only. A. J Ditman, 9 
| Astor House, N. Y. 
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What is Your Real Work? 


By F. H. Sweet 


MALL boys and girls often have 
fads or hobbies, which they may 

A\4 think are their natural callings 
=) They collect birds’ eggs, make 
,* botanical collections, study ora- 
tory, are inordinate readers, or, 


rhaps, practise on some instrument and 
their hair grow long. But by and by 
ny of these things are left behind with 


ir other playthings. They are older 

w and are looking out upon a broader 

ta 

But it may be that some of them still 
retain the belief that this early taste or 

lination of theirs is the only worth 
vhile work in life, and that it is the only 
ne in which they could find real interest 

striving for success. In such case it 
night be well for them to pursue their 
ther studies with more or less reference 
to this. 

Others there are who, without any 
special hobby or taste, show more me- 
hanical or mental or executive ability in 
ne direction than in the others. With 

wleration at first, all these leanings to- 
vard some one calling should be encour- 
ged. With moderation, | say, for the 
ital issue of a life’s work is at stake, and 
no mistake should be made. Some there 
ire who, as mere youths, show plainly the 
work for which they are intended; others 
seem to show it, too, but have the ability 

reach a greater success at something 
they had not dreamed of in youth. 

I know a boy who was called a genius, 
ind whose talents seemed to run wholly 
to wood carving. He did exquisite work, 
and kept at it for years. But time 
went on he had need for more money, 
both for necessary expenses and for things 
he was planning. He was in the neighbor- 
hood, and more or in touch with 
wealthy people, and he decided on house 
painting and decorating as offering speedy 
money returns. He had no special ob- 
jection to this kind of work, and, indeed, 
came to rather like it. Soon he added all 
kinds of outside house painting and hired 
men to help. He made exhaustive studies 
f paints and their combinations, throwing 
his whole energy and interest into 
vork 
he knew more about painting and inside 
lecoration than men old in the business. 

Today he is the leading man in that 
kind of business in his part of the State, 
nd often has fifty or sixty men in his 
employ. He makes his own drawings, 
nd has a faculty for seeing the artistic 
possibilities of a house. He says that he 
likes the work better than he ever could 
ood carving, for it is more active and 
brings him into contact with other men 
f progressive ideas And yet in mo- 
ments of leisure he still does some wood 
irving. But that is a mere hobby now, 
nd not his chosen life work 
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Before Marconi 

An Egyptologist and an Assyriologist 
vere disputing about the relative advance- 
nent of the two ancient peoples whom 
they were studying 

“Why, sir,” cried the Egyptologist, “we 
nd remains of wires in Egypt, which 
roves they understood electricity g 

“Pshaw!” answered the Assyriologist, 
we don’t find any wires in Assyria, and 
at shows that they understood wireless 
telegraphy !” 








the | 
Naturally, it was not long before | 








SK your dealer to show you the new National Brush 
Adjustment—the greatest carpet sweeper improvement 
made in years. With it you can easily set the brush 

higher for long nap carpets and lower for carpets with little 
nap than is possible with any other sweeper, and thus do 
your sweeping more thoroughly. 


For Christmas, Give Her the Sweeper with Improvements 


NATIONAL 
Scaring Carpet Sweeper 


Bearing 


Every National Roller-Bearing Sweeper runs so easily a child can use 
it. The genuine Chinese bristle brush can be easily removed for clean- 
ing. The rubber tires on the wheels and the ends of the brush make 
it noiseless and positive of operation. 

The National’s non-tipping device absolutely prevents dribbling 
dirt. The handle can not get loose. You can get a National 
at any store where house-furnishings are sold. 

If your dealer doesn’t keep the 
National, drop us a postal and 
we will see that you are 
supplied. 











Prices 


$2.50 to $5.00 


NATIONAL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
93 Warren Street, Newark, N. J. 





The rubber-tired brush can not slip 














Winter Catalog 


and Style Book. It will 


Save You Big Mone 


on Grpceries, Clothing 
Furniture, Shoes and 
Other Household Supplies. 


Contains 120 pages of money-saving items. 
Write a postal for it today and see how 
you can get our Guaranteed Groceries 
at less than store prices. For instance: 
Laundry Soap at 2'2c a bar; Baking Pow- 
der at 7%c a can; Toilet Soap (3 bar box), 12%c; Starch 5c a box — 
everything at a big saving. On our Premium Plan you can have a choice of 


1500 Premiums Given 


with orders for these Guar 
anteed Products. Thirty 
money in 
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with $10 
werth of our 
Guaranteed Products. 








days’ trial no 
advance money back if 
not satisfied Write for our 
4 Catalog and learn how to 
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Our Factory-to-Home Plan cuts 

down the high cost of living. ¢ 


furnish your home thro 
out without a cent of extra 
money-savihe 





cost on our 
Factory-to-Home Plan,  (s9 


CROFTS & REED CO,, c2f:2Jo | 
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If you wish to receive a FREE copy of McCall's handsomely illustrated 
Our present supe 


FREE TO YOU 
36-page Premium Catalogue, do not delay in sending a postal request. 
ply will soon be exhausted, because thousands of women are asking for this popular 
booklet filled with extraordinary premium offers. The McCall Company, New York City. 




































Men who fail to supply the body with 
food and drink of the kind needed to make 
up for daily wear and tear must stand aside 
in the race for pre-eminence. 








Those who are properly fed will surely 
win the laurels. 

If coffee is found to interfere with diges- 
tion, or to cause one or more of the many 
nervous disorders, common sense and a little 


Postum Cereal Company. Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


If Coffee 


dont agree 
use 


POSTUM 


“There's a Reason’ 





ambition to “be some one™ would suggest 
a change. 

Postum furnishes the gluten and phosphates 
of grains required by Nature to nourish Brain 
and Nerves with food. When made right, 
that is, boiled 15 to 20 minutes after boil- 
ing begins, it has a delicious taste similar to 
that of the mild, high-grade Javas. 

Healthy Nerves and Brain are an asset. 


‘“‘There’s a Reason ’”’ for POSTUM. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
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